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Psychotherapy means the attempt to help the sick through mental, moral and spiritual methods.—Dr. Richard C. Cabot 


Concerning * PSYCHOTHER APY” 


6 99 presents in a readable, scholarly, impartial and inter- 

PSYCHOTH ERAPY esting form, the whole subject. It interprets and ex- 
plains what is sound in the Emmanuel Movement, and discloses the history, principles, and meth- 
ods of all mental bealing movements. 

The list of contributors includes Drs, Janet, Paris, Dubois, Berne, Milne Bramwell and Lloyd 
Turkey of London; Professors Putnam, Royce, Cabot, and Southard of Harvard: Peterson, Wood- 
worth, and Miller of Columbia; Jastrow of Wisconsin; Angell of Chicago; and Dr. Beatrice M. 
Hinkle of the Cornell Clinic in Psychotherapy. 

The subject merits the attention of thoughtful people. Itis the most vital topic of the new year, 








Some Opinions of Real Importance 


q Out of the Scores of Letters we have received 
| we quote from these which are typical 


From Dr. Lyman Apssor, Editor of the Outlook: “I have read the first number of ‘ Psycho- 
therapy ’ with great interest, especially the first article by Dr. Cabot. It seems to me of great 
value that both ministers and doctors should get some knowledge of this movement at first hand and 
from competent authorities.” ; 

From Pror. MunsrerserG of Harvard University: “I have read the first number of your 
Course of Reading in Psych >therapy with unusual interest, and I congratulate you on your 
success . . . You have certainly gathered around you the best authorities of the country, and I am 
especially glad that you gave to the material an attractive form; as it is most desirable that such solid 
and serious information reaches the wider public. After devoting myself to psychotherapy for twenty 
years, and after curing many hundreds of patjents by psychotherapeutical means, I still feel that we 
are only in the beginning of real knowledge in that field, and that a co-operation of the best forces is 
much needed. I welcome thus your efforts heartily.” 

From Dr. Morton Prince of Boston: ** * Psychotherapy ’ is certainly beautifully gotten up, 
from the typographical, publisher’s, and editorial points of view.” 

From Dr. Lewettys F. Barker, Professor of Medicine at John Hopkins University: ‘The 
first number of your Course of Reading in Psychotherapy makes a fine appearance and is full 
of promise for the success of your work.” ' 

From Joun Burroveus: “I have received the first number of your Course of Reading in 
Psychotherapy and have read it with interest. It seems to answer a real need and to be quite 
worth while. I wish you success.” 


| The More Intelligent Section of the Press 


| has also Expressed Favorable Opinions. 
Boston, Transcript : 


“Editorially it is as skillfully conducted as the American Magazine.” 
Derrorrt, Free Press : 

“Interesting in content and handsome in appearance. 
Boston, Herald : 


“Handsome proportions and a varied table of contents distinguish the first issue of 
‘Psychotherapy ’’’ 


Sr. Lous, Medical Review : 
“*We unhesitatingly recommend it to every thinking physician, for in no other publication have we 
seen so nearly authoritative an explanation of psychotherapy as is promised in this Course of 
Reading.” 

Boston, Congregationalist : 
“The editor, W. B. Parker, once associated with Professor Bliss Perry in the management of the 
Atlantic, has outlined an extensive plan and secured the aid of ministers, physicians, and psychol- 
ogists of high rank.” 

Cuicaco, Tribune : 


“Judging from the contents and promise of this first number the whole series . . . will constitute 
a most timely, informative, and educational popular document.” 


For full information and sample pages of ‘‘ Psychotherapy ’’ address 


CENTRE PUBLISH:NG CO, Sz 1451 Broadway, New York 
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‘THE GREAT BOOK OF THE CENTURY.” 


The Gate 
Beautiful 


Being Principles &@ Methods 
in Vital Art Education 











BY 


JOHN WARD STIMSON 


Medaled graduate of the French Academy of 
Fine Arts and long Director of Art Education at 
the New York Metropolitan Museum of Art, The 
Artist-Artisan Institute, New York, etc., etc. 


PROF, JOHN WARD STIMSON. 





Some idea of the wide scope and importance of this work may be gained from the following 
extracts from reviews by the foremost critics, thinkers and educators : 


“*« The Gate Beautiful’ is Mr. Stimson’s crowning effort, the result of a lifetime of meditation, observation, study 
and struggle. In it he has penetrated to the very sources of life, and his view- point is from the place where focus ‘ali the 
forces which make for beauty, truth, and goodness. He not only sees and understands the great masters ~~ all ages, ~ 
infinitely more than this, he sees what the great masters saw, and understands what they ‘elt. ‘ The Gate Beautiful ’ 
an attempt to inspire the world with the same wondrous vision. . . . Professor Stimson is penorming a genuine sorvion 
not only to the art student, but to mankind in general.’’"—oston Transcript. 


** An extremely valuable contribution to the art-thought and art-culture of our country. . . . ‘Inat so ~weh 
thought could be suggested by sources so apparently superficial as line and color, wil! appeal to large numbers, who have 
never studied the subject, with the force of revelation; and no one, no matter how much he has studied it, can, even ina 
hurried way, turn over the pages of the book without obtaining an enlarged conception of the importance, the dignity, and 
the qutagndeagivennee of the message of art for the thoughtful man."’—George Lunsing Raymond, Professor of Est stics, 
Princetan University. 


“Nis to American art what Ruskin’s ‘ Modern Painters’ was to the art of England. It is not merely the painter 
who may find inspiration in this noble work, but the clergyman, the teacher, the thoughtful man and woman in every line 
of life who would fain to be led into the Inte preter’s House and see the inner meaning of things. It is a book to be read 
and pondered in quiet hours of deepest thought, when the soul would worship.” —Rev. R. Heber Newton, D.D. 


“ The most original, the most richly suggestive, the most comprehensive, discriminating book ever published, deal- 
ing with the subject of art education. . . It will richly repay the reader who is willing to read, mark and inwardly 
digest.”"— Prof. Henry Turner Bailey, Director o&f Art Education, Mass. State Schools. 


** Tt is far more than the greatest text-book extant on art and design: it is a book of the noblest philosophy of life, 
embodying vital basic principles of being. It will become a classic, because it is a book to turn the vague, groping, pur- 
poseless existence of an unfounded student into a clear-visioned, purposeful, inspired, copious production.”’"—Grant Wal- 
lace, in the San Francisco Bulletin 





An elaborate prospectus of this work, giving detailed information and showing specimen pages, will be sent on 
receipt of four cents in stamps. 


Copiously illustrated with thousands of original and historic drawings and helpful charts, reproductions of rare and 
famous studies, drawings and paintings by the old masters, etc Including two color-charts. 


Ctotn Eprrion.—Royal sas all-rag paper, broad margins, gold top, bound in buckram, with ornamental gold 
stamp; hand-sewed, 425 pages. rice, $7.50 NET; by mail, $7.95. 


Paper-coverep Epirion.—On thin paper, narrow margins, in stout paper cover; 425 pages. Price, $3.50 ner; 
by mail, $3.76. 


ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER, OR THE PUBLISHER. 


Don't fail to specify which edition you desire when ordering. 
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WHAT “THE ARENA” STANDS FOR 


HE ARENA is an open forum for the dignified discussion of great political, social, 

economic, educationai, religious and philosophical problems, when presented in a 
thoughtful manner, free from personalities. 

In addition to this, it stands for certain definite and important practical movements that 
we believe under existing conditions are imperatively demanded in order to preserve and make 
effective the foundation principles of democratic republican government and that measure of 
civie righteousness and efficiency that is essential to safeguard the interests and foster the hap- 
piness and development of all the people. 

We believe that if the Republic is to become and remain the true leader of civilization, 
moral idealism rather than materialistic aggression, the idea] of peace and righteousness rather 
than the theory of force and commercial aggrandizement. must be the key-note of national life. 

We believe that no nation can hope for a great to-morrow that is faithless to its trust to the 
children of to-day; that without environing childhood with conditions that foster physical, 
mental and moral unfoldment, the recreant nation must decline; and thus where child- 
slavery in mine, factory, shop or mill is permitted the nation sells her birthright to give to 
greed-crazed privileged classes a mess of pottage. 

We believe that war is a crime against civilization and inimical] to the foundation principles 
of Christianity, and that the nation that does not throw its whole influence in favor of abritra- 
tion and all practical efforts to compel nations to settle their differences without appealing to 
the arbitrament of force, is false to the ethics of Jesus and the cause of civilization. 

We believe in justice for all the people and that in the great codperative movements that 
are sweeping many lands lies one of the splendid practical peaceful methods for securing to the 
people the fruits of their toil, without making them dependent on parasite classes that levy 
extortion on industry and take from the toiler that to which he is rightfully entitled. 

In a word, Tue Arena stands for a peaceful, progressive and practical program leoking 
toward the realization and maintenance of a government such as was conceived by the author of 
the Declaration of Independence ; a government marked by equal rights for all and special 
privileges for none; a government in which equality of opportunitics and of rights shall be the 
master-note of national life; a government “of the people, by the people and for the people,” 
under the egis of the Golden Rule. And therefore it is especially hospitable to those great 
economic movements that favor the advancement of a juster day, the advent of a nobler, freer 
manhood, and the outflowering of a nation whose crowning glory shall be her moral grandeur. 

And, with DeTocqueville, holding that “The cure for the evils of democracy is more dem- 
ocracy,” Tree ARENA demands: 

I. Direct-Legislation, through the Initiative and Referendum, supplemented by the 
Right of Recall. 
II. Public-Ownership and operation of all public utilities or natural monopolies. 
III. Proportional Representation, as a practical provision for giving all classes a propor- 
tional voice in government, relative to their strength. 
IV. Voluntary Codperation. 
V. The abolition of child-slavery in factory, shop, mill and mine. 
VI. Arbitration at home and abroad. 
(a) Compulsory arbitration, to the end that the people shall not be made the 
victims of warring interests, and by which justice may obtain rather than cun- 
ning or force. 
(b) An aggressive campaign for international arbitration and the reduction of 
armaments. 

VII. Coincident with a persistent insistence on a practical progressive program along 
the lines of fundamental democracy and looking toward securing justice for all the people, a 
vigorous educational propaganda, with the master purpose of arousing the spiritual energies of 
the people, to the end that moral idealism shall supplant materialistic greed, and altruism 
blossom where egoism blights. 
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Really Worth Reading and Reading Again. 


—Saturday Evening Post 
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Joe Lincoln’s 


Cape Cod Ballads 


AND OTHER VERSE 





Drawings by Epwarp W. KEmBLeE 


The New York Independent says : “ The scenes and the people des- 
cribed are the genuine pruduct of Cape Coc. We eal wb un- 
feigned pleasure these ballads, half humorous and helf regretful, of 
the cod- sher, old daguerreoty pes, the school-committee man, the 
tin-peddler, winter nights at home, and other things that go to make 
up the New England life that is just passing away.” 

The Boston Globe says: “ Every one of its two hundred 
makes the owner of the book delighted with the Lincoln-Kembl 
Brandt combination.” 

The Worcester (Mass.) Spy says: “The verse is of the higest type. 
There is nothing in current literature dealing with Yankee char- 
acteristics that is better than this, and in the variety of subjects, the 
sentiment, the pathos, the humor, reminiscence, and description, 
the author shows a wonderful versatility.” 

the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard says: “ His verse excels in 

tic grace, in strength of diction, and in the depth of feeling. 

hether humorous or grave, and he can be either with equal suc- 

cess, he is never shallow. He touches a heart interest always, and 
so wins reponse from the hearts of his readers.’ 

The Buffalo Sunday News says: “The lilt and spontaneous swing 
of Field and Riley. . . . The melody of his lines is as catchy asa 
boy’s whistle.” 

Detroit Free Press says: “Mr. Lincoln can paint pictures in 
verse, and he can make us see them. For the rest, he has caught 
and fixed the Yankee wit and shrewd philosophy.” 

The Boston Transcript says : “ His lines seem to swing into place 
of their own accord.” 
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‘ September Mornin’ s The Troy Press says : “ Lincoln’s poems appeal to the heart of the 
ey hd: = mulitude, who like the homely rhymes of nature and the hearth- 
“« The Little "a Stocking.” stone.” 
The Ant and The Grasshopper. The Spri ( Mass.) Republican says: “ There isa deal of human 
hg nature in this book of near 200 pages, and very well expressed.” 
The Ligh Keeper. The —— Standard says : This little volume is worth its weight 
The L ate Cid House ay Ihe Shore in gold to the tired man affected with the blues.” 
The Watchers. 
“ The Reg lar Army Man."’ 
4 haw Dae With Coenen Saves drawings in line. Decorative cover in gold 
oom Ball and brown, by Mrra Burr Epson. 12mo., toned dull-sufaced all-rag 
In Mother's Room paper, hand-sewed, 198 pp., with index of first lines. 
Sun-Set Land. 
The Surf Along The Shore $1.25 net; by mail $1.33 
ep =< ~ ae 
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Cape Cod Ballads and Other 


Verse 
by Joe Liacola 


ILLUSTRATED BY Epwarkp W. KEMBLE. 


Have you a friend who is a lover of the homely and 
expressive dialect of New England, who inclines to the rim- 
ple, heartfelt lays which come from the brain of the people's 
poet? Then you wil! search far before you can find a 
volume of verse more altogether delightful than this. 


Price, $1.25; by mail, $1.33. 





The Gate Beautiful 


Being Principies and [lethods in Vital Art 
Education 


by Pref. Jehn Ward Stimsen 


To the student of art and to any aspiring y person 
who desires to immensely broaden and deepen his or her 
culture in a vital and noble way, we believe that this bonk 
will prove the volume or volumes that will not only become 
a fountain of perpetual delieht, but also an influence that 
will enrich the whole of after life. Contains thousands of 
illustrations, including two color charts. 


er ce Edition: Royal 4to. Price, $7.50; by mail, 


Paper-covered Edition: Thinner paper, narrow 
margins. Price, $3.60; by mail, $3.76. 





The Building of the City Beau- 
tiful 


by Jeaquin Miller 


An ideal Christmas gift for all who love that which is 

and pure and beautiful—all who seek to help the 

in * aa a8 - ~s * life richer, nobler and _— 

ndly worth the while. Boston Transcript says: ‘‘ One 

ST the most beautiful spiritual visions of all ages.’’ With 
photogravure of the author and his mother. 


Price, $1.60; by mail, $1.60. 





’ 
In Nature’s Realm 
by Charies C. Abbett, M.D. 
With ninety drawings and photogravure frontispiece, 
by Oliver Kemp. 


For any lover of nature who is also a lover of beautiful 
books, this volume will be found peculiarly appropriate. 
The author helps his readers to look at nature with er 
eyes, and to see beauties and sources of delight unnoticed 


Price, $2.50; by mail, $2.68. 





B. 0. FLOWER’S 
How England Averted a Revo- 


lution of Force 


This book will be found one of the most timely, instruc- 
tive and morally helpful books. It is a historical survey of 
the leading politica! and social events in the Eogland of the 
thirties and forties of the last century. 

An appendix gives the leading songs of freedom, and 
poems of protest of the period. 


Price, $1.25; by mail, $1.56. 





Dan Beard’s Moonblight and 


Six Feet of Romance 


With Fifty Pictures by the Author. 

Amon our friends and acquaintances, rhaps you 
have ooune coal reformer friend who inelines toward the 
Single Tax. If save cannot do better than to present such 
a friend with this k. Itisa romance of the coal region. 


Price, $1.25; by mail, $1.36. 


A Short History of Monks and 


Monasteries 
by Alfred “esley Wishart 


The work gives a better idea than was ever before pre- 
sented between a single pair of covers what « strong 
monasticitm has performed in the world's history. 5 
Wisbart brings the advant of a trained mind and the 
scholarly instinct to this work. 

Original (8 vo.) Edition: Illustrated with four phote- 


gravures. 
Price, $3.50; by mati, $3.68. 

New (12mo.) Edition, without illust:avons, 
Frice, $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 





; Elegies: Ancient and Modern 


by Mary Lieyd 
A critica] and historical study of Elegiac of the 
world, together with an authology of this noble ot 
verse selected from the literature of os pogees and of all 
ages. Two volumes. Volume I, now y. 


Price, $1.50, each volume; by mail, $1.63. 











The Story of New Zealand 


by Pref. Prank Parsens 
A book of 860 -pages, containing 170 illustrations, thai 
tells the truth about New Zealand—the truth that 
startled, 





bes 
~ amased and excited the admiration of the whole 
world, 
Price, $3.00; by mail, $3.50. 


The City for the People 


by Prof. Prank Parsons 


A most valuable work on public ownership of publie 
utilities, direct legislatidn and municipal home rule. Wil) 
be found indespensable by students of municipal questions. 


Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.25. 





A Primer of Direct Legislation 


A twenty-four page pampblet containing chapters on 
the referendum the initiative, and supplementary pam a 
in four parts. Price, 10 cents each; 12 for $1.06; 
60 for $3.60; 100 for $6.00 to one or more addresses. 


Just Plain Folks 


by E. Stiliman Doubleday 


Many & map will see himself pictured here and will mar- 
vel to know how another has so well told Ads story. 


Price, $1.25 postpaid. 


The City the Hope of Democracy 


by Frederic C. Howe 


- strong and detailed analysis at the root of municipal 
government. 

















Price, $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 


| By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 
| The Plum Tree. Price, $1.60 oo 


The Deluge. Price, $1 50 postpaid. 


The Cost. Price, $1.60 postp 
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“THE ARENA” FOR AUGUST 


AMONG A NUMBER OF STRONG AND EXCEPTIONALLY VALU- 
ABLE PAPERS AND FEATURES OF THE AUGUST “ARENA” 
WE MENTION THE FOLLOWING: 


I, WHY CHINA SLEEPS. By Lieutenant Layman A. 
Cotten, U.8.N. 


This is one of the most interesting, authoritative and illuminat- 
ing papers on China that has appeared in magazine literature. The 
author is a member of the staff of the Naval War college of New- 
port, Rhode Island. He has spent many years in the Far East, 
most of the time in China, making a careful study of her civilization, 
social conditions and the cause of the mental lethargy of her people. 
In this paper he points out the probable result which will follow the 
opening up of the industrial resources of China. The paper is high- 
ly suggestive and worthy the careful attention of all serious-minded 
students of contemporaneous history. 


II. DIRECT PRIMARIES versus BOSS RULE. By 
Isaac M. Brickner. 


Thoughtful and disinterested patriots everywhere are coming to 
realize the fact that the political boss and the money-controlled 
machine, supported by special monopoly-seeking interests, are not 
only inimical to the prosperity and interests of the people, but are 
absolutely destructive to democratic institutions, while, happily 
for the Republic, they are also beginning to realize that to meet 
these new and deadly foes of a popular representative government, 
certain practical and simple measures have been tried and found as 
efficient in destroying the power of the corrupt boss and the corrupt- 
ing influences that sustain him as they are fundamentally. sound from 
the view-point of popular rule. T he Initiativ e, Referendum, Right 
of Recall and Direct Primaries are measures that are destroying cor- 
ruption, the power of the boss and the money-controlled machine, 
and restoring a government “of the people, by the people and for the 
people” wherever they are honestly introduced. In his illuminating 
paper Mr. Brickner, a prominent New York attorney, clearly and 
convincingly points out the importance and feasibility of the Direct 
Primary. During the course of his argument he not only answers 
the popular objections advanced by political bosses and privileged 
interests, but is especially happy in his most convincing reply to Pres- 
ident Shuman’s arguments against Direct Primaries. This is an article 
that should be read and widely circulated by earnest-minded patriots. 
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III. THE VOICES OF FREEDOM. By Professor Thomas 
Elmer Will, A.M. 


This is an anthological paper giving quotations from the master 
prophet-poets. At a time like the present, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the mind of the people be kept as much as possible 
on the utterances and messages of the great apostles of freedom and 
fraternity,—the men of vision; for their spiritually illuminated words 
are to the cause of social progress and free institutions what. oxygen 
is to the physical organism. 


IV. A FACTORY WHERE BAD BOYS ARE MADE 
GOOD. By Saint Nihal Singh. (Ilustrated.) 


One of the most interesting and helpful papers in the August 
Arena will be a magnificently illustrated contribution written expressly 
for this magazine by the distinguished East Indian Author, Saint Nihal 
Singh. In it the author describes in a fascinating manner the im- 
mensly valuable reformative work being carried on in one of our im- 
portant western institutions for the reclamation of the young. 


V. COMPETITION THE SOUL OF TRADE. By William 
A. Bowen. 








This is one of the most masterly magazine articles that has ap- 
peared in recent decades. The author considers broadly the indi- 
vidualistic and socialistic theories of government, showing that the 
irresistible law of development is socialistic, and that all attempts to 
fight that law are inadequate to meet the evils complained of; that 
they result in confusion and anarchal conditions and, in his judg- 
ment, are prejudicial to society. 


VI. “I CANNOT KEEP SILENT”: COUNT TOLSTOI’S 
GREAT MANIFESTO. Translated expressly for 
“The Arena” By W. G. Hastings and Felix Newton. 
With full-page original cartoon by Ryan Walker. 


An important feature of the August Arena will be a verbatim 
translation of Count Tolstoi’s famous manifesto, “1 Cannot Keep 
Silent” one of the most eloquent and notable protests made in the 
past hundred years. Indeed, the only manifesto of recent decades 
worthy of a place by its side is the immortal “I Accuse” of Emile 
Zola, which stirred France to its center, awakening a nation from the 
deadly inertia into which reaction had thrown her. Count Tolstoi’s 
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manifesto is, we think, as noble as that of Zola, while it is broader 
and more fundamental in its spirit. In it Tolsto: arraigns an inhu- 
man and soulless despotism, headed by the autocratic Czar, bul- 
warked by a cruel, intolerant and reactionary church on the one hand, 
anda morally insane bureaucracy on the other. Itstrikes at Charch- 
anity, that world-wide movement which claims to be the embodi- 
ment of Christianity while it flouts the teachings of the Founder and 
proclaims its infidelity at heart by refusing to follow His command- 
ments. This manifesto merits a permanent place in literature. It 
is one of the protests made from age to age by the greatest apostles 
of God and prophets of a higher civilization. The recent imprison- 
ment of the publisher of the great and immortal utterances of Tolstoi 
gives added interest to this manifesto; while for the readers of THE 
ARENA the interest of the paper is enchanced by a full-page powerful 
cartoon, drawn expressly for THE ARENA by Ry an Walker, entitled 


“ And This Is Russia!” 








VII. TURGOT: THE STATESMAN WHO MIGHT 
HAVE AVERTED THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


By B. 0. Flower. 


For many years the Editor of THe Arena has striven for the 
maintenance and bulwarking of the fundamental principles of demo- 
cratic government and for that measure of economic justice necessary 
to the development of a progressive democracy no less than the 
happiness and prosperity of all the people; and at the same time he 
has earnestly striven to achieve this great work by peaceful or evo- 
lutionary rather than forcible or revolutionary methods. In his work 
on How England Averted a Revolution of Force Mr. Flower clearly 
showed how the awakening of the Statesman and governing element 
in England i in 1832 and 1846, by leading to the adoption of a pro- 
gressive democratic political programme with vital economic con- 
cessions, averted a revolution of force. In his paper on Turgot he 
will show how the great French statesman strove to save, and in all 
probability would have saved France from the horrors of the Reign of 
Terror, had the throne andsgoverning classes of France realized as he 
realized thatonly a prompt, wise and progressive programme could save 
the nation from the horrors of civil war. Weare approaching a crisis in 
our nation’s history, and Mr. Flower shows the vital importance of 
patriots awaking to the peril of the present and their uniting to secure 
the basic principles of free government and that measure of economic 
justice which is essential to the preservation and development of a 
democratic republic. 
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“We do not take possession of our ideas, but are possessed by them; 
They master us and force us into the arena, 
Where, like gladiators, we must fight for them.”—Hutne. 
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HOW DENVER SAVED HER JUVENILE 


COURT. 


By Wiiu1am MacLeop Rarne., 


T midnight of November 3, 1908, 

a prominent politician called up 
on the telephone Judge Ben B. Lindsey 
of the Juvenile Court. 

“Tt’s a miracle—nothing less than 
a miracle. You’re running like wild- 
fire, Ben. Why, I'd actually believe you 
were going t be elected if it weren't 
impossible.” 

Before morning every politician in town 
knew that Lindsey had achieved the im- 
possible. With the machines of both 
parties against him, the substantial busi- 
ness men indifferent and the newspapers 
unfriendly, in a presidential year, run- 
ning independently so that every vote 
for him had to be scratched on a ballot 
as big as a blanket and passed upon by 
judges opposed to him, he had beaten 
the enemy two to one and had demon- 
strated once more that the bosses rule 
only so long as the people let them. 

Outside of Colorado people had heard 
incredulously the report that Judge Lind- 
sey was in danger of being ousted from 
the Court which he has made famous 
the world over. They could not believe 
that Denver would be ungrateful or 
shortsighted enough to let the great work 


of her most distinguished citizen be 
snuffed out because he is persona non 
grata to the corporations. But those 
of us on the ground knew that the polit- 
ical parties of Denver are privately owned, 
for which reason we feared the worst. 
We knew, too, that there has been con- 
ducted for several years a systematic 
campaign of vilification to discredit the 
Judge at home and abroad, and it was 
not easy to forecast the effect of this. 
Lindsey was to be suppressed utterly 
and the news to be flashed over the wires 
that his own town had repudiated him 
once for all. Those were the orders 
that came down to the ward heelers, 
and it is safe to say that not one man in 
a hundred doubted that they would be 
carried out or anticipated that after the 
election all Denver woula be turned 
into a big Lindsey ratification meeting. 
The story of how this happened is one 
to give heart to all working for civic 
righteousness. 

It may as well be conceded first as 
last that Judge Lindsey brought upon 
himself the bitter fight that has 
been waging against him for several 
years. If it had not been for his habit 
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of going to the bottom of things there 
would have been no opposition to face. 
Nor can he deny that he has been advised 
and warned a thousand times what 
would happen if he did not mend his 
ways. Early in his work the search for 
causes took him back to the gamblers, 
the divé-keepers, the saloons. These 
were largely the responsible factors for 
the delinquencies of children and the 
neglect of them by parents. But when 
the Judge set to work to pass laws for 
the protection of his children and to 
enforce those already existing he came up 
against the impregnable fact at the 
bottom of all municipal misrule. 

The vicious elements were protected 
in their lawbreaking by large business 
interests which needed their political 
support in the game of “special privilege” 
they were playing at the people’s expense. 
Again and again the Judge pushed prose- 
cutions home only to find that he could 
not effectively attack vice without reckon- 
ing with the public utility corporations. 
These were in politics for business reasons 
only, to escape just taxation, to obtain 
peculiar immunities and benefits, to 
rob the people of valuable franchises for 
next to nothing. Success in these under- 
takings could be gained only through 
control of the political machines, which 
in turn necessitated an alliance offensive 
and defensive with those sinister elements 
below the city’s deadline that prey upon 
the weaker portion of the public. Here 
the will of the people could be nullified 
and elections won by flagrant frauds. 
Resulted the usual “deal”, by which 
each party to the transaction got what 
it wanted. At one end of the social 
ladder the dive-keepers and the owners 
of winerooms looted the city of their 
thousands; at the other end the sub- 
stantial citizens in charge of the utility 
corporations sandbagged it for millions. 
An incident of the transaction was that 
the latter gentlemen financed both polit- 
ical parties in consideration of an implied 
quit claim deed of ownership. 

This, accepted of common report by 
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all men, Judge Lindsey worked back to 
step by step in his experience. The 
logic of the facts brought him to the 
parting of the ways. He must either 
concern himself only with the effects 
of these evils and give himself to saving 
the individual boy and girl, or he must 
go back to causes and lay the responsibility 
for their ruin upon the men at the head of 
the big interests whose unwritten con- 
tract with vice restrained officials from 
doing their duty. 

Ben Lindsey did not hesitate. Being 
absolutely fearless, he made the only 
choice possible to a man of his quality. 
In a speech delivered at the Broadway 
Christian Church in December, 1905, he 
called E. B. Field, President of the 
Colorado Telephone Company, W. G. 
Evans, President of the Denver City 
Tramway Company, Messrs. Doherty 
and Frueauff of the Gas & Electric 
Company, and certain officials of the 
Denver Union Water Company, to the 
bar of public opinion and stated that 
while he made no excuses for the dive 
keepers and the gamblers who were 
breaking the law, yet judging by relative 
responsibility these big business men 
were worse criminals than they. 

These gentlemen from whom he had 
lifted the mantle of respectability did not 
get out the big stick at once. They 
remembered the parable of the sun and 
the wind and invited the Judge into the 
sunshine of their favor. Prior to this 
time E. B. Field had apparently not 
been aware that there was a Juvenile 
Court on earth, but now he woke up and 
took notice. Within a week he asked 
Lindsey to dine with him at his club and 
showed a great interest in the work. 

“Tl see Will Evans and have him 
make the county commissioners stop 
harrassing you,” he volunteered after a 
long talk. 

A few days later he sent the Judge 
his check for $250, to forward the cause. 

From a politician’s standpoint this 
ought of course to have padlocked the 
Judge of the Juvenile Court. But Lind- 
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ey is not a politician. He was at that 
time even innocent enough to hope that 
\(r. Field, now having his eyes opened 
io the evils of his system, would cooper- 
ite to remedy it. 

He soon learned better, and at a con- 
ference in Colorado Springs called in 
May, 1908, to discuss certain social 
and political evils, such as gambling, 
divorce, desertion, and intemperance, 
he again said in effect the same things. 
Mr. Field heard of it shortly by way of 
an indignant letter from a stockholder 
in his company, in which the writer 
said that if these things were true he 
was a crook and not to be trusted with 
the stockholders’ money. For some weeks 
Mr. Field was kept very busy with ex- 
planations. He was forced to go to 
Colorado Springs several times to hold 
meetings to placate insistent share- 
holders. When he was at leisure he 
did not invite Judge Lindsey to dinner 
again but went after his scalp. His 
opportunity lay in the fact that the 
“kid’s judge” was to come up for re- 
election in the fall. 

Nor was Field alone among the Denver 
utility corporation managers in his deter- 
mination to retire Lindsey to private 
life. J. L. Doherty, who is at the head 
of the big gas trust which supples light 
to a dozen of the larger Western cities, 
had even better reasons to dislike the 
little judge. For in his capacity of 
judge of the County Court, sitting upon 
certain election fraud cases, Lindsey had 
done what no other judge had ever done. 
He had sent a trust magnate to the com- 
mon jail for contempt of court because 
he refused to be sworn. And Mr. 
Doherty stayed behind the bars four 
days until the ubiquitous Supreme Court 
came to his assistance and released him. 

“That little watch charm sat up there 
and sent Doherty to jail. If I was to 
let him be renominated I’d lose my job,” 
the local manager of the gas company 
told his friends when he was electioneer- 
ing against the juvenile judge. 

Simon Guggenheim, head of the smelter 


HARRY G, FISHER. 


trust. had foreclosed, two years ago, 
his mortgage on the Republican state 
machinery, just before the recent cam- 
paign ousted William G. Evans from 
possession. For some years Mr. Evans, 
representing all the public utility com- 
panies, had owned both parties in the 
county and the Republican party through- 
out the state. By betraying one to the 
other in the interest of Speer’s mayor- 
alty campaign last spring his hold on 
the Republican organization had been 
so weakened that Guggenheim and -his 
moneybags were enabled to wrest con- 
trol from him. 

Now Guggenheim too had his little 
grudge at the founder of the Juvenile 
Court. There had been a time when 
he made contributions to the charities 
connected with the Court, but these 
ceased when Judge Lindsey, who does 
not know or care on which side his 
bread is buttered, publicly traced the 
connection between a delinquent child 
whose father had been poisoned by 
the fumes and gases of the smelter to 
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GOVERNOR HENRY A. BUCHTEL. 


the head of the trust for which this man 
had sacrificed his life, and urged the 
need of an employers’ compensatory 
law such as Bismarck passed in Germany. 
It was shortly after this that a friend 
of Guggenheim called on the Judge and 
said : 

“I was with Simon last night. We 
were discussing you, and Simon says 
the trouble with you is that you talk 
too much. If you will keep your mouth 
shut and just stay in the Court and hear 
cases, you can have the Court as long 
as you want it.” 

Lindsey replied that as between telling 
the truth and staying in the Court he 
would choose to tell the truth. And 
this was the reason that when the friends 
of the Judge asked the Republican party 
to renominate him Simon said, “thumbs 
down!” 

In politics Ben Lindsey is a Democrat, 
but four years ago when he came up 
for a renomination the machine turned 
him down. He had exposed grafting 
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in the party, and Tom Phillips, the 
chairman of the executive committee, 
was one of the men he had convicted. 
Outraged public opinion secured his 
nomination by the Republican party in 
corporation convention assembled. Some 
young independent Republicans, active 
among whom were E. P. Costigan, 
Willis V. Elliott, J. C. Starkweather and 
W. W. Garwood, forced the nomination 
through in spite of the machine. To 
save itself from defeat the Democrats 
had to endorse the nomination, so that 
the Judge was elected almost unani- 
mously. 

This time the Juvenile Court judge 
had not a chance before either convention. 
To a committee of women who visited 
Mayor Speer the latter said he could do 
nothing for Lindsey even if he wanted 
to. He did not mention the name of 
W. G. Evans. It was not necessary. 
Exactly the same conditions obtained in 
the other party. E. E. McLaughlin 
of the Anti-Saloon League, and John 


Vivian, the Republican state chairman, 
went before the executive committee 
and asked to have Ben Lindsey’s name 


put on the ticket. Some of the committee 
were for him. Others saw the political 
expediency of the move. His nomination 
was promised—and immediately vetoed 
from above. Seeing how strong the 
sentiment of the women ran for Lindsey, 
Justice Goddard, a nominee for re- 
election to the Supreme Court who was 
personally not friendly to the Juvenile 
Judge, and former governor Jesse Mc- 
Donald, who was later chosen to head 
the ticket again for the governorship, 
went before the committee in behalf 
of the Judge’s candidacy and brought 
back this report: 

“If every one of the committee were 
for Lindsey they could not nominate him.” 

Again no need to be more explicit. 
The shadows of Field and Doherty and 
Guggenheim were over the committee 
room. Politics like war is a game of the 
long purse and these gentlemen in the 
back-ground controlled the situation. 
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But though it was not necessary to 
be more explicit Mr. Field chose to be so, 
He told several persons, among whom 
was Gilson Gardner, a_ well-known 
newspaper correspondent, that his oppo- 
sition had been effective with both parties 
to keep Lindsey off the tickets. He 
added incidently some illuminating matter 
on the subject of corporations in politics. 

“Our company is in politics by virtue 
of necessity. It contributes to political 
parties for political purposes because 
this is the modern system. We needed 
men in office who would be our friends 
against unfair attacks. Our concern 
has always been above reproach. But 
we do have friends. We have them in 
both parties. They come to me and 
ask advice. They come and ask me 
to hekp them lay their plans. They come 
regardless of their parties, and they 
hold meetings in my offices. I am not 
a boss. I have carefully avoided being 
But I can’t help it 
if they come to me and ask advice.” 

So Mr. Field, who is not a boss, gives 
gives advice—and contributions—td both 
parties. 

And the Just Judge, having offered 
himself to the vengeance of those who 
are not bosses but whoxive advice— 
and contributions—was ‘doomed to 
political extinction. 

To many of Lindsey’s? ‘friends the 
situation looked hopeless. Hiis-unsuccess- 
ful race for governor two years~before, 
which had been made to put 4n issue 
before the people and with no hope of 
election, handicapped him now. The 
reform element, which kad always been 
friendly to him, had no heart for another 
losing fight. He had no money, no 
organization, no substantial backing. 

Moreover, it could not be denied that he 
had lost prestige with many good people 
on account of the bureau of vilification 
which the enemy had maintained with 
Governor Henry A. Buchtel as press 
agent in chief. 

There is a curious parallel and con- 
trast between the careers of Lindsey 


anything like that. 
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ALBERT 8. FROST, 
Chairman Campaign Committee. 


and Buchtel. The latter is and has 
been for some time Chancellor of Denver 
University, which institution the Evans 
family and their friends have always 
liberally supported. Just as Lindsey 
has given all his power to building up 
the Juvenile Court system, so Buchtel 
has spent his for the growing University. 
Both have been wonderfully successful. 
To Buchtel also came the dividing ways, 
and the issue presented itself in very 
much the same form as to the Judge. 
He had to choose whether or not he 
would be amenable to these same corpor- 
ate influences. The Governor is a 
Methodist minister and was then high 
in the confidence of the Church. He 
had to make choice of God ox Mammon, 
and it is characteristic of the man that 
he tried to do both and is still trying it. 
The authority of the University began 
to lean corporationward. One instance 
will serve. A few years ago when the 
municipal ownership sentiment was run- 


ning high in Denver Professor Frank H. 
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E. V. BRAKE, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 


H. Roberts of the University was sent 
to Europe to study that question. It 
has been charged repeatedly, and I 
think never denied, that his expenses 
were borne by W. G. Evans and the 
people he represents in return for a 
report adverse to municipal ownership. 
Since being elected governor as Evans’ 
tool Buchtel has faithfully served his 
master against the people. In nearly 
every distinctly moral issue presented 
to him he has equivocated and signally 
failed. As Lindsey set his face toward 
the truth, Buchtel to the contrary weakly 
followed the corporations and is to-day a 
discredited leader. The bitterness of 
his attacks on Lindsey are merely evi- 
dence of how far the man has fallen. 

A few of Judge Lindsey’s friends held 
firm to the opinion that it was his duty 
to run independently regardless of his 
chance to win. 

“Put it up to the people and make it 
their fight,” urged B. F. Gurley, editor 
of the Denver Express. 


In this concurred heartily Harry G. 
Fisher, President of the Christian Citizen- 
ship Union, Judge A. S. Frost, and E. 
E. McLaughlin, State Superintendent 
of the Anti-Saloon League. The chief 
drawback was the lack of funds, for 
though Judge Lindsey has earned con- 
siderable money in the past eight years 
he has given over $20,000 to charities 
and now had none to spare. 

In the nick of time occurred one of 
those incidents that readers reject with 
incredulity when they take place in 
fiction. A party whom Judge Lindsey 
had never before seen or heard of called 
at his chambers and said: “I understand 
that you need five thousand dollars to 
finance your campaign. I have lately 
set aside that sum for philanthropy and 
have decided to spend it in backing a 
man with a cause.” The only con- 
dition made was that under no circum- 
stances should the Judge reveal the 
identity of the donor. Judge Lindsey 
pointed out that even with the gift of 
this money, the chances would be one 
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JUDGE LINDSEY ADDRESSING A LABOR ASSEMBLY IN THE MINOR HALL AT THEIR 
REGULAR MONTHLY SESSION, 


hundred to one against his success; 
that all practical politicians considered 
his hope a forlorn one. The patriotic 
philanthropist, however, took the high 
philosophical ground that whether the 
battle was won or not, the money thus 
spent would be well spent, because of 
the appeal that would be made to the 
higher and nobler side of civic life. 
Under these conditions, Judge Lindsey 
took the check in the spirit in which 
it was offered. 

Headquarters were at once engaged 
and E. V. Brake, a practical politician, 
put in charge to cooperate with Judge 
Frost. It was now less than two weeks 
before election, so that no time was to 
be lost. Brake employed scores of can- 
vassers, mostly women, Denver Uni-- 
versity students, and Denver & Rio 
Grande strikers, and made a systematic 
canvass of the town’s sentiment. This 
resulted in 15,000 signed pledges to 


vote for the Judge and a goodly number 


to work for his election. Meanwhile 
two other movements were on foot that 
were destined to play a large part in 
the result: one of these secured the 
support of organized labor, the other 
of the churches. 

It was a happy inspiration that led 
one of the campaign managers to take 
down the telephone and call up L. M. 
French, President of the Trades and 
Labor Assembly. The labor leader be- 
came interested in the campaign and 
his influence opened to the Judge the 
doors of the different Unions meeting 
in secret conclave. Every night the 
two men went out and spoke to the 
plumbers, the bricklayers, the teamsters, 
the plasterers, the carpenters or some 
other Union. One morning nearly every 
barber in the city was “boosting” the 
candidacy of “Little Ben” as he scraped 
the face of his customers. The Judge 
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had spoken to them the night before. 
It is estimated that during the ten days 
of the actual fight he addressed more 
than five thousand persons connected with 
organized labor and that of these his plain 
statement of the real issue won 95 per 


cent. From these the enthusiasm seeped 
down to unorganized labor. Women 
over their washtubs and Greek laborers 
on the street were talking for Lindsey 
long before the politicians found it out. 
The Catholic influence was almost solid 
for the Judge, thanks largely to brave 
Father O’Ryan, who came out fiat- 
footed from the pulpit for him. A 
thousand Russian Jews crowded into 
a suffocating hall, some of them long- 
bearded patriarchs in Israel, and others 
babies in arms, waited patiently till 
11 P. M. to hear their friend of the Juve- 
nile Court and after he had talked to 
them there was an overflow meeting 
outside nearly as large. 

The whole aim of the campaign was 
to go right to the people, for the only 
hope of the election lay in a tide of 
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banked-up feeling that would sweep 
politics aside. Lindsey insisted contin- 
ually that it was not his fight but that 
it was one of the innumerable battles 
of the people for free government. 

The voices in the pulpits of most of 
the larger churches in the city were 
silent, for in some of the best paying 
pews sat vested interests, but there were 
honorable exceptions such as A. H. 
Fish, who went out speaking for the 
Judge night after night, Father O’Ryan, 
Bayley, Craig, Reisner, Fouse, Fish, 
Peery and Craft; and Harry Fisher and 
his stalwarts of the Christian Citizen- 
ship Union saw that the message reached 
the pews in the shape of pamphlets which 
told the story of Lindsey’s work. Down 
in the pews where the plain people sat 
there was no fear of corporate wrath 
and on November 3 the Churches went 
out an almost solid phalanx for the 
Juvenile Judge. 

Meanwhile the politicians laughed. 
They would neither believe their eyes 
nor ears. It was absurd to suppose 
that Lindsey could poll any considerable 
vote. The big papers of the city sneered 
or were silent. Only the little Express, 
with Gurley at its head, pounded the 
issue home day after day. It was 
instructive to watch the poolroom odds 
shift during that whirlwind ten days’ 
campaign. The independent candidacy 
of the Judge was ignored at first. The 
betting was even money later that he 
would not poll 3,000 votes, and from 
3,000 it went to 4,000, to 6,000, to 10,000 
as the momentum of the movement 
gained impetus. The night before the 
election the betting was on whether he 
would win, but always with the odds 
strongly against him. 

The most unique feature of the cam- 
paign was the part taken by the boys. 
Half a dozen of them, nearly all news- 
boys or ex-newsboys, took the stump 
for their friend “de judge”. They spoke 
in parlor meetings, at Churches, before 
labor organizations, wherever they could 
get a hearing. One prominent stump 
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peaker was Roger 
laggart, aetat 13. 
Four little Jewish 
boys, Isadore Wein- 
stein, fifteen, Maur- 
ice Waxman and Abe 
Zinn, fourteen, and 
Eli Garson, thirteen, 
were especially ac- 
tive. Most of these 
are former delin- 
quents (Roger Tag- 
gartis not,) and little 
Eli, now in the first 
year of the High 
School, has gradu- 
ated from a period 
at the State Industrial 
or Reform School at 
Golden. Read an 
extract of the speech 
I heard him deliver 
eloquently before the 
Garment Workers 
during a noon lun- 
cheon hour. “Four 
years ago I had to 
report to the Juven- 
ile Court. The cus- 
tom is once in two 
weeks, but with me it 
was twice a week. 
And the Judge finally 
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said, using the street 
language, “You’re the 
toughest kid I have 
got, Eli. I have 
given you thirteen chances and now I’m 
going to send you to Golden.’ I put up 
a Jewish yell and bawled around for 
about half an hour, but he finally con- 
vinced me what was right and sent me 
to the detention home for the night. 
Next day I went to Golden, but I did 
not go like the kids used to—-handcuffed 
and shackled with the sheriff beside them, 
but I went on my word of honor alone 
and gave myself up to the officials. 
And now, as you see, I am out. I don’t 
claim to be excellent, but I hope the 
Judge has made me a little better than 


JUDGE LINDSEY AND THREE OF HIS BOY WORKEKS 


Eli Gorson, Abe Zinn, and Isadore Weinstein. 


when I went in, and I know that on 
November 3 all the people who are 
friends of the children of Denver will 
scratch for Judge Lindsey, and if you 
don’t know how to scratch just think of 
that little picture on naptha soap, or 
some other kind of soap mebbe; it shows 
the picture of a chicken and says, ‘I 
have never scratched before’. You say 
the same but add: ‘I am going to scratch 
this time for Judge Lindsey, and I am 
sure all the people of Denver who sym- 
pathize with their children and others 
will do this little act of scratching Nov. 3.” 
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LITTLE ELI GORSON TALKING TO THE GARMENT WORKERS AT THE UNDERHILL FACTORY 


DURING THE 


NOON HOUR. 


In the background are Judge Lindsey, Rev. A. H. Fish, and President French of tne Trades’ Assembly. 


Not a very effective political speech, 


you say. Not in cold type perhaps, but 
if you had heard it fall from the lips of 
the little boy the Judge saved, the boy 
he had punished and who was his friend 
his eyes bright with enthusiasm as he 
poured his heart out to his hearers, 
you might pass a different verdict upon it. 
And when another man of to-morrow, 
with his feet but lately set in the right 
way, would get up and recite James 
Barton Adams’ tribute to Lindsey one 
could hear the rafters ring with applause. 
“*T ust to be tough as dey make ’em 
Was Jack-on-de-Spot in de Swipe, 
But now I’m as straight as de post of a gate, 
An’ dat ain’t no smoke from de pipe! 
I’m toeing de mark wid de good "uns, 
An’ you bet my feet never'll budge, 
An’ every ol’ day, t’ings is comin’ my way 
Because I stan’ in wit de judge.” 
From first to last the Judge’s “kids” 

were very much in evidence during the 


campaign. When the other candidates 
for the place rose to speak they would 
start shouts of “Lindsey! What’s de 
matter with Lindsey? He’s all right 
all right.” They hung on the auto- 
mobiles of political speakers and shouted 
themselves hoarse for their favorite. 

“What's the matter with you? You 
haven’t got any vote,” cried one angry 
ward boss to one troublesome urchin. 

“T ain’t, ain’t 1? What about me dad 
and me mother and me sister and her 
man and his sister and her man? I 
got six votes, Mister.” 

One incident of the battle serves to 
illustrate the strength of his boys’ feeling 
for their judge. The lad in charge of 
the distribution of one of the big papers 
was offered $100 to organize a marching 
club of the newsboys against Lindsey. 
That hundred dollar bill must have 
looked to him as great as a million would 
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WORKERS ON 


to one in other circumstances, but he 
turned the offer down disdainfully. 

‘Nothin’ doin’! T’row down de Judge. 
Nit!” 

Three days before the election former 
Senator Patterson’s papers the News 
and the Times swung into line for Lind- 
sey. It was now apparent that the 
sentiment of the city was strongly for him 
and that he would be defeated only by 
the difficulty of scratching the cumber- 
some ballot. The opposition was now 
thoroughly awake. It made a change 
of front and announced that Lindsey 
was too big for the city and belonged to 
the nation. Since the Juvenile work had 
taken on a national significance he must 
be allowed to go out and take charge of 
it. Especially it emphasized the danger 
of losing the whole ballot by trying to 
scratch for Lindsey. 

The Lindsey workers did not allow 
inybody to forget to scratch. Over 
the hot cakes the little fellows wanted 


ELECTION. DAY. 


to know of their fathers election 
morning. 

“You’re solid for the Judge, ain’t you, 
dad ?” 

Scores of them “played hookey” so 
as to work more effectively. When I 
went to vote one 12-year-old, wearing a 
piece of paper with the word “Lindsey” 
inked on it in lieu of a badge, bawled at 
me: “Don’t forgit to vote for the Judge, 
Mister.” 

Volunteer women were there to remind 
voters to “Scratch for Lindsey”, which 
had become the slogan of the day. There 
were some club women at the polls look- 
ing out for his interests, but most of 
those in evidence looked like working 
women. It was the Maggie Flahertys 
and the Mamie O’Connors that stood 
the staunchest for the Judge. At some 
of the polling places the Lindsey workers 
were discriminated against, but the strong 
public sentiment in his favor made for 
justice. A good many of the machine 
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workers were at heart friendly to his 
candidacy. 

The results showed that Lindsey polled 
about 33,000 votes, about a thousand 
less than both the machine candidates. 
In addition to which he lost several 
thousand on account of imperfect mark- 
ing. In the Italian district foreigners 
presented slips bearings the words: 

“I want to vote for Judge Lindsey 
for Judge of the Juvenile Court.” 

These were assisted to vote by the 
judges of election. ‘They were more 
fortunate than a Russian Jew who thought 
he was complying with the law when 
he filled in the blank at the head of his 


ticket so as to read: 
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“I want to vote a straight Solomon 
Levinitsky ticket for Judge Lindsey.” 

One peculiarity of the vote was that 
it ran approximately the same in the 
Jewish, the Italian, and the other foreign 
precincts as it did on Capitol Hill and 
the better residence sections. Out of 
sixteen wards Judge Lindsey lost only 
three, and these by small pluralities. 
All of these wards are the ones controlled 
by corruption forces. 

So Denver saved her Juvenile Court 
from the hand of the.spoilers and vindi- 
cated herself to the country at large. 


WituiAmM MacLeop Rarnp’ 


Denver, Colorado. 


THE SUFFRAGE QUESTION IN THE FAR WEST. 


By Eustr Watuace Moore. 


O MUCH has been said during the 
past few years about woman’s en- 
franchisement, that one is hardly able to 
offer additional arguments either pro or 
con. The numerous essays which have 
appeared in popular magazines and 
periodicals, have generally dealt with the 
subject from the theoretical or abstract 
standpoint. The movement, however, 
has now reached a stage when we may 
deal with conditions and set aside theories, 
and it is the purpose of this article to 
present facts about one great section of 
our country, known as the Pacific Coast 
States, most progressive among which is 
Oregon. 

At the thirty-eighth annual meeting of 
the Oregon State Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion held in Convention hall in the city of 
Portland last November, an interesting 
resolution was passed which included the 
following facts compiled from historic 
records of all countries by Alice Stone 
Blackwell : 


“Seventy years ago women could not 


vote anywhere except to a very limited 
extent in Sweden and a few other places 
in the Old World. In 1838 Kentucky 
gave suffrage to widows with children of 
school age. In 1850 Ontario gave it to 
all women. In 1861 Kansas gave it to 
all women. In 1867 New South Wales 
gave women municipal suffrage. In1869 
England gave municipal suffrage to single 
women and widows. In that same year 
Victoria gave it to women, both married 
and single, and Wyoming gave full 
suffrage to all women. In 1871 West 
Australia gave municipal suffrage to 
women. School suffrage was granted in 
1875 by Michigan and Minnesota; in 
1873 by Colorado; in 1877 by New 
Zealand; in 1878 by New Hampshire and 
Oregon; in 1879 by Massachusetts; in 
1880 by New York and Vermont. In 
1880 South Australia gave municipal 
suffrage to women. In 1881 municipal 
suffrage was extended to single women 
and widows in Scotland. Nebraska gave 
women school suffrage in 1883. Munici- 
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pal suffrage was given by Ontario and 
Tasmania in 1884, and by New Zealand 
and New Brunswick in 1886; in 1887 
municipal suffrage was granted in Kansas, 
Nova Scotia and Manitoba, and school 
suffrage in North and South Dakota, 
Montana, Arizona and New Jersey. 

“In 1887 Montana gave tax-paying 
women the right to vote upon all ques- 
tions submitted to tax-paying citizens. 
In 1888 England gave women county 
suffrage, and British Columbia and the 
Northwest territory gave them munici- 
pal suffrage. In 1889 county suffrage was 
given women of Scotland, and municipal 
suffrage to single women and widows in 
the province of Quebec. In 1891, school 
suffrage was granted in Illinois. In 1893 
school suffrage was granted in Connecti- 
cut, and full suffrage in Colorado and 
New Zealand. In 1894 school suffrage 
was granted in Ohio, bond suffrage in 
lowa and parish and district suffrage in 
England, to women, both married and 
single. In 1885 full suffrage was granted 
in South Australia to all women. In 


1896 full suffrage was granted in Utah 
and Idaho. In 1898 Ireland’s women 
were given rights to vote for all offices 
except members of Parliament; Min- 
nesota gave women the right to vote 
for library trustees; Delaware gave 
school suffrage to tax-paying women; 
France gave women engaged in commerce 
the right to vote for judges of the Tribunal 
of Commerce, and Louisiana gave tax- 
paying women the right to vote upon all 
questions submitted to taxpayers. In 
1900 Wisconsin gave women school 
suffrage, and West Australia granted full 
suffrage to all women in 1900. In 1901 
New York gave tax-paying women in all 
towns and villages of the state, the right 
to vote on questions of local taxation; 
Norway gave them municipal suffrage. 
In 1902 full national suffrage was granted 
to all women of Federated Australia, and 
state suffrage to the women of South 
Wales. In 1903 bond suffrage was 
granted to the women of Kansas, and 
Tasmania gave women full suffrage. In 
1905 Queensland gave women full suf- 
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frage. In 1906 Finland gave full suffrage 
to women, and made them eligible to all 
offices, from members of Parliament 
down. In 1907 Norway gave full parlia- 
mentary suffrage to the 300,000 women 
who already had municipal suffrage; 
Sweden made women eligible to munici- 
pal office; Denmark gave women the 
right to vote for members of boards of 
public charities, and to serve on such 
boards, and England with only fifteen 
dissenting votes out of the 676 members 
the House of Commons made women 
eligible mayors, aldermen and county and 
town councilors.” 

Nineteen hundred and eight witnessed 
further steps when Denmark gave women 
the right to vote for all officers except 
members of Parliament, when Michigan 
adopted a new constitution containing a 
clause granting suffrage to all tax-paying 
women; and when Chicago conceded the 
insertion of a municipal-suffrage clause in 
the proposed new city charter. 

The significance of these data is evident 
to even the most cursory reader, and their 
relation to the conditions on the Pacific 
coast is two-fold. First, it will be noted 
that most of the countries and states in 
which women possess full suffrage have 
had to face commercial, industrial, edu- 
cational and political problems similar to 
those on the Pacific coast, and therefore 
may fittingly serve as examples in the 
modus operandi, and then these facts 
stand as testimony to the incredulous 
world, that more far-sighted men than 
many of the male voters of the United 
States have so far proven themselves to 
be, have seen the practical expediency of a 
woman’s ballot. 


OREGON. 


In 1906 in Oregon, out of atotal vote cast 
of 96,715 (to which Portland contributed 
7.11 per cent. of the total), the suffrage 
amendment was voted yeas, 36,580; nays, 
46,785; the remaining votes did not desig- 
nate either way. At.the last election in 
June, 1908, when the votes cast numbered 
111,029, the suffrage amendment was 
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voted yeas 36,858, nays 58,670. Imme- 
diately after this second defeat, initiative 
petitions leading to a new amendmen! 
were started, this time with all due 
respect to the New England conservatism 
of many of the voters of the state. The 
women of Oregon are now asking for 
a constitutional amendment, “providing 
that no citizen who is a taxpayer shall be 
denied the elective franchise on account 
of sex.” And whether it is because 
Oregon's men prefer loosening their auto- 
cratic grip gradually, or for some other 
reason, this last initiative petition has met 
with such strong approval, that the men 
of the state assisting the women, procured 
10,000 certified signatures in five weeks, 
while it has previously required as many 
months to obtain the same number, when 
the petition was for full suffrage. Per- 
haps this is due to certain sociological 
facts which differentiate Oregon from 
other Western states, namely, that out of 
its 180,551 women, of which 177,099 are 
white, 15.6 per cent. of them only are 
breadwinners, and only 26,650 are work- 
ing in the city of Portland, the one big 
city in the state. It is interesting to note 
that most of these city workers are domes- 
tic servants, dressmakers and _sales- 
women, there being fewer than 600 sten- 
ographers and typewriters, and fewer than 
300 book-keepers. ‘There are no great 
number of mill or factory hands, about 
500 in all. ‘These statistics are from the 
1900 census, and I am authoritatively 
informed that in spite of the great increase 
in population in Oregon since 1900, 
the proportion of women breadwinners 
has remained comparatively unchanged. 
This leaves a great many women of 
leisure in Oregon, which fall into three 
groups so far as the suffrage question 
is concerned: Those who have never 
thought about the matter, nor about any- 
thing else of great importance so far as 
that is concerned; those who actively 
oppose it, and about 40,000 who are 
heartily in favor of it and are working for 
it. Those who oppose it have their 
nucleus in Portland proper, under the 














name of “ Anti-Suffrage Society” which, 
daringly enough, claims to its honor the 
defeat of the bill at the polls in June, 1908. 
Whether this is so or not, it is revolting to 
think that Western women could not 
exercise more ingenuity than to copy the 
methods of some of New York’s smart 
set, who, backed by one of the most 
destructive corporate interests which is 
threatening our country to-day, were 
roused from indifference to opposition 
for selfish, ulterior reasons. ‘These anti- 
suffragists have nothihg to their credit, 
not even a political sense, those of Port- 
land simply making one more display of 
their stupidity by claiming that they 
caused the defeat of the June bill, when 
everybody knows that it was lost in two 
down-town wards of the city proper by the 
clever cajoling of city bosses backed by a 
few capitalists who had interests of one 
sort or another in the tenderloin districts. 

The pending constitutional amendment, 
if not made unnecessary by legislative 
enactment in 1909 will be voted upon in 
1910. A taxpayer’s suffrage naturally 
appeals to many of the leisure class, and 
it is the additional support which will 
come from this quarter which already 
practically assures the success of the pend- 
ing bill. And once having passed, it will 
not only mean a taxpayer’s suffrage, it 
will also mean 15,000 women voters favor- 
ing full suffrage. And with this addition 
and such persistent workers as Mrs. 
Henry Waldo Coe, Sarah A. Evans, 
Cathrine A. Coburn, Eva Emory Dye and 
others, but above all Abigail Scott Duni- 
way, who for forty years has given her 
brains and strength unselfishly and unre- 
quitedly to the cause, and who has mate- 
rially helped to bring about many of the 
existing laws protecting and raising the 
standard of womanhood, we may look for 
a complete victory in the immediate 
future. 

These 40,000 suffragists of Oregon rep- 
resent all that is most mature and worth 
while in the way of character and brains. 
No other Pacific coast state can claim in 
its suffrage ranks as many conservative 
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women. Oregon to-day is politically one 
of the cleanest, if not the cleanest, state 
in the Union, and has a right to be proud 
of its legislature; it will have a right to be 
prouder still when its women are freed. 


WASHINGTON. 


Second in importance of the Pacific 
coast states is Washington, which has the 
most thorough state organization of any 
Western state, brought about under the 
able leadership of Mrs. Emma Smith 
DeVoe and others -assisting her. One 
thing in particular is to the credit of 
Washington: the splendid codperation of 
its college women with the state workers, 
the former under the guidance of Miss 
Adella Parker. In addition to the almost 
unanimous support of the college women 
of the state, the suffrage workers are able 
to look to the working women for encour- 
agement. It is not surprising to learn 
that most of the 5,000 domestic servants 
in the state are numbered among these. 
They are principally intelligent and inde- 
pendent Swedes and Danes who have 
enjoyed considerable political freedom in 
their home countries. Everywhere labor- 
women’s clubs are in evidence side by side 
with the many iabor-men’s organizations, 
for Washington next to Montana is his 
greatest stronghold. These laboring wo- 
men include the workers in the textile 
mills on the Puget sound and other 
factory hands about Seattle. Washing- 
ton, which once used to number more 
women farmers and housekeepers than it 
did office-workers and saleswomen, has 
reversed things. Now the greatest num- 
ber of women workers seem to be teachers, 
book-keepers and stenographers. This 
industrialization of an agricultural state 
brings with it an advantage for the 
woman’s suffrage cause, inasmuch as 
factory and mill hands and those engaged 
in other higher forms of labor desire 
suffrage because they know that only by 
and through the ballot can they procure 
fair reward for their work. And almost 
all laboring men are anxious to assist 
them, for they feel that a labor woman 
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without a vote is a millstone about their 
necks. 

Besides the support and assistance 
from the college women and laboring 
classes, Washington’s suffragists have one 
other thing in their favor: the fact that in 
1883 women were granted suffrage by the 
territorial legislature of Washington and 
disfranchised in 1887 by an illegal deci- 
sion made by unscrupulous judges at the 
instigation of boss politicians. Add to this 
the financial support warranted the state 
organization by its vice-president, Mrs. 
May Arkwright Hutton. of Spokane, who, 
having once been a citizen of Idaho, 
greatly resents a curtailment of her lib- 
erties, and we see in Washington every 
reason to hope for triumph. If the suf- 
fragists have not before tried to get a bill 
through the state legislature, the reader 
may rest assured that it is because they 
foresaw the utter uselessness of going 
against a wall of corrupt ward-bosses and 
round-house politicians, and that they 
have simply been abiding their time wait- 


ing for the direct primary to go into effec! 
With full intentions of procuring recogni 
tion they are now maintaining head 
quarters at Olympia, the capital, and 
endeavoring to familiarize the legislators 
with their demands. 

Those readers who still cherish the idea 
that the question of woman’s enfranchise 
ment is not rapidly becoming a national! 
issue in this country, will perhaps be sur- 
prised to lbarn that these active women 
of Washington who procured for Seattle 
the next annual convention of the National 
Suffrage Association, have made arrange- 
ments for a thing never before heard of 
in the history of women, a special train to 
convey the Association’s leading members 
across the state of Washington, with stop- 
ping privileges at every town or hamlet, 
so that suffrage speeches may be deliv- 
ered from the back platform of the train. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Here the 1,485,053 inhabitants have 
assembled from all parts of our country, 
Asia and Europe. In Southern Cali- 
fornia we find a predominating number 
of Middle-Westerners. In the north a 
population so cosmopolitan that it is hard 
to ascribe prominence to any one race. 
In 1900 out of the 820,531 males, 755,147 
of which were whites, 42,000 were Chi- 
nese. ‘The whites included many Portu- 
guese, Italians, French, Germans and 
Greeks, so many foreigners, in fact, that 
ten per cent. of the white voters were 
illiterate. Since 1900 the influx of Jap- 
anese, persecuted Russian Jews and mal- 
treated Hindoos is of great significance 
in political affairs, for most of them are 
males who become the tools of corrupt 
bosses as soon as they attain citizenship. 

California has no startling progress to 
record, for she is one of the twenty-one 
black states of the Union, where women 
possess no form of enfranchisement what- 
ever. Here we might expect to find 
better laws for women and different con- 
ditions, for this state has long been a 
center of learning, boasting of two great 
universities and innumerable smaller col- 
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leves and schools. In California the 
extraordinary state of things political is 
due to the fact that politics have been 
alsolutely controlled by the leading cor- 
porations of the state which so far have 
been able to prevent any reform legisla- 
tion. But the death knell of corporation- 
rule has been sounded, for the legislature 
now in session is committed to the enact- 
ment of a direct primery, which, if 
obtained in not too mutilated form, will 
mean the beginning of a new era in the 
history of the state In spite of the exist- 
ing discouraging conditions a state su- 
frage organization has been maintained 
for twelve long years, whose president, 
Mrs. Mary S. Sperry, one of San Fran- 
cisco’s pioneers, has been constant in the 
fight ever since its inception, along with 
Mrs. Mary McHenry Keith, Mrs. Re- 
becca Spring and others. California’s 
women have been obliged to work along 
different lines from those used in Oregon 
and Washington, because they have been 
hound hand and foot, and it is owing to 
this handicap no doubt, that the Suffrage 
Association has not worked as one har- 
monious whole, and that the interest in 
the cause seems to be localized rather than 
general. The men and women of the 
vreat rural districts are not bringing to the 
cities {he same sort of stimulus that they 
are in the two other states. The South 
is independent of the North, and each is 
endeavoring to work out its own salva- 
tion. Mrs. Lillian Harris Coffin, the 
most fearless and efficient of the younger 
women who have recently come to the 
front, along with Mrs. Helen Moore, both 
of San Francisco, have undertaken the tre- 
mendous task of handling the legislature, 
being confident that this is the quickest 
way in which to win out. The majority 
of the women of the South are bent on 
arousing the people’s sentiment because 
they place more hope in the general 
public than in machine politicians, who 
have all they can do to maintain their 
present authority and therefore are in no 
wise desirous of creating thousands of 
uncertain votes. Many have been the 
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efforts of such women as Mrs. €. M. 
Severance, Lulu Pile Little, Mary E. 
Kinney and Bertha Hirsh Baruch, who 
as leaders of the Southern organization 
have fought the good fight. It takes 
time to rouse the American conscience, 
and none of the faithful ones need despair, 
for since the revelation of the scandals of 
Reuf and Schmidt in San Francisco, great 
strides have been made in all directions. 
The South and the North must unite 
more closely now and pull together, for it 
is apparent that both methods are essen- 
tial. ‘The legislature must be won over 
and the people must bring pressure upon 
their representatives to hasten the work. 
Neither the thousands of college women 
nor the 85,790 breadwinners seem as yet 
to realize the great moral interest they 
owe the commonwealth. At all events 
they have not begun to make themselves 
felt in California the way they have in 
Washington. The greatest hope for Cali- 
fornia lies in its brilliant and patriotic 
club women. There are over 14,000 of 
these recruited from all classes of society. 
Many of the clubs stand for enfranchise- 
ment, and now the individual members 
are rapidly coming to see the inestimable 
service they owe their state, their cities 
and their homes. 

So long as machine politics and per- 
verted corporation-rule are opposed to 
suffrage, in spite of the gallant workers 
at Sacramento, and in spite of the intelli- 
gence of the citizens it will be impossible 
to do anything. If a suffrage bill should 
be passed it would be by accident, and not 
because it were a political expediency; 
but accidents never occur in a California 
legislature. The direct primary once 
having been put into effect, the voters of 
California will be given a chance to dis- 
play their intelligence or near-sightedness, 
and we have every reason to believe that 
they will make a proud showing of the 
former, judging from what occurred in 
1896 when the Suffrage Bill would have 
carried had it not been snowed under in 
San Francisco by 16,000 machine-made 
votes. 
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The women of Oregon, Washington 
and California have interests more or less 
similar to those of Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Alaska and the 
Hawaiian Islands, as well as the four 
states already free, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah and Idaho. Because of this fact, it 
has been deemed possible to form a 
western organization which would be par- 
ticularly adapted to western conditions, 
western prejudices and western men. 
With this in view a call has gone out to 
the aforementioned states and territories, 
to be represented at a meeting to be held 
at Seattle, at the end of June, 1909. The 
leaders in this proposed western organ- 
ization are most of them leaders in the 
several state organizations and of the 
National Association, and although the 
Pacific Conference intends to adopt some 
original western methods in obtaining 
results, it will be fortunate in receiving all 
the assistance that is possible to be ren- 
dered by the national and state organiza- 
tions. One of the important innovations 


is to be the complete elimination of mem- 
bership dues; in the place of dues, volun- 
tary money subscriptions will be substi- 
tuted, after the manner of the men’s 
national political parties, and the organ- 
ization scheme of these same parties will 
be followed down to precinct chairman. 
Only those persons who have lived in the 
West, and particularly on the Pacific 
coast, are able to estimate the value and 
significance of this proposed conference, 
for while the prevailing conditions in these 
Western states differ in effect, in cause 
they revert to the same thing, woman’s 
lack of experience. While men are about 
to reach the over-organization stage in 
affairs of business and politics, women 
have not yet begun to enter the organiza- 
tion stage. Woman’s inability to pro- 
cure experience has been the cause of this 
delay, and her lack of education in the 
beginning has in turn been responsible 
for her inability. But there are one- 
third more educated women than men in 
this country to-day. It is therefore con- 
sistent with reason to suppose that if an 
organization such as the Republican 
party maintains, is able to wield as much 
power as it does, the members of this 
party including more of the ignorant men 
of the country than any other political 
party in the United States, then a similar 
organization of all the women in the 
country simply on the basis of woman- 
hood would be as strong, even taking into 
consideration the fact that there are in the 
United States 1,800,000 less women than 
men. 

Organization among Suffragists has 
been attempted, it is true, and with con- 
siderable success, but it has never been 
perfected, for I take an organization of 
this character to be a means wherewith 
to secure relations between various ele- 
ments of society and their coéperation in 
the cause, at the same time granting to 
these different elements, freedom in the 
choice of methods. This is what men 
have done in similar associations and this 
is why they have succeeded. On the 
other hand, a greater number of them are 
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either more sheepish than women, and 
more willing to follow one leader, or they 
have all evinced their ability to rule by 
their desire to obey; let us hope it is the 
latter. Forexample: Men have monopo- 
lized certain commercial and industrial 
products, but they have not in a body 
tried to monopolize an idea or ideal. 
Imagine if you can one man trying to 
compel another to join the ranks of an 
organization because the latter as a mere 
individual chose to voice the same ideals 
or opinions for which a particular organ- 
ization stood. Or fancy if you are able a 
great organization of men splitting up 
into a dozen different little groups each 
with a leader, because these leaders 
expressly refused to come to terms over 
some minor matters, and rather than 
give in, preferred jeopardizing the great 
principles agreeable to all. Men do not 
split their forces thus and waste their 
energies on trivialities to the same extent 
that women do, because they have learned 
better. 

Another weakness of the progressive 
woman is her ~itter inability to take 
matters as she finds them. She is too 
eager to adjust things to her way of 
thinking (the right way perhaps); instead 
she should train her thoughts to meet con- 
ditions as they are. Even if politics are 
foul, why bump her head against a stone 
wall by slurring the county boss and his 
clique when she should be summoning 
into use all the tact and wisdom she 
possesses to procure his influence. If 
she wants to help in municipal affairs she 
must have her weapon first, the ballot. 
And would the county boss malign her if 
he were desirous of her codperation in a 
matter dear to him? But women are 
learning the game of politics very rapidly, 
for unfortunately they must play politics 
to obtain liberty, if men have not enough 
manhood to meet woman’s issue squarely, 
because of its merits. 

Next to tactlessness her greatest ob- 
stacle is the “personal element.” It has 
been said that politicians object to 
suffrage because women refuse to vote 





MRS. LILLIAN HARRIS COFFIN, 
Of San Francisco, 


I think womeén will refuse 


for parties. 
to vote for a bad man of a party, but if 
clean men are on the party ticket they 


will vote it fairly straight. If they do not 
do so at once they will soon learn that it 
is easier to hold a party responsible for 
good or bad service than an individual. 

Few women are able to dismiss matters 
of personality and regard a man or woman 
from the point-of-view of his or her spe- 
cific utility for a certain thing. The fact 
that Mrs. Jones’ daughters are on the 
vaudeville stage should not interfere with 
the choice of her for leader, if in essen- 
tials Mrs. Jones is best suited to the task. 
Women heed too much what the world is 
going to whisper. As honest women 
fighting for a great cause they should cast 
aside that old-fashioned, conventional way 
of judging each other instead of estimating 
a creature at his real worth. But they are 
learning, and it is indicative of the begin- 
ning of a social and moral regeneration 
to see the wealthy women and their 
poorer sisters defend each other in the 
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presence of a large audience after the 
manner done at Carnegie hall, New York, 
some weeks ago. Suffrage clubs in the 
far West, for these years, have been 
reaching but one kind of women, and I 
believe this is essentially true of similar 
organizations over the country. Whether 
it is because the women of the great 
middle class are not readily inspired with 
ambitions for a more truthful and more 
useful life that they are able to move 
along cow-like, or whether our over- 
laden society matrons have not been able 
to amuse themselves with things which 
really are amusing, it matters little; the 
important thing is not why these different 
elements do not respond to the call, but 
how they can most rapidly be reached. 
For enfranchisement is as vitally impor- 
tant to them as to the women who have 
been pleading for it so long. The most 
significant step in the right direction 
known to the writer was a recent luncheon 
tendered the state representatives of Les 
Angeles county, by women of Los Angeles 


proper, where the latter class of society 
were conspicuous by their presence as 
hostesses who joined in a common demand 
for enfranchisement. 

Not until women agree to eliminate 
all desire for personal aggrandizement 
through office in suffrage organizations, 
not until they are willing to make the best 
of conditions as they find them, to use 
tact, and debar unnecessary personalities, 
not until class distinctions are set aside 
and women learn to think of each other 
as “women” irrespective of pocketbooks 
and social prestige, can they hope for 
momentous success. The ultimate sig- 
nificance of the ballot lies not in increased 
wages, not in shorter hours, nor child- 
labor laws, nor revised divorce laws, 
nor any other legislation of whatever 
nature: it lies in the character-building 
which all this sort of legislation will 
help to promote. President Roosevelt 
in one of his recent public statements 
remarked that he had not noted any 


material change for the better in the poli- 
tics of the four states where women had 


the ballot. Perhaps he has not observed 
closely enough to see changes in politics, 
though many have occurred, but surely 
he could not have overlooked the differ- 
ence between the women of a free state 
whose broadening characters are bound 
to leave their imprint on the statutes of 
those states, and those who have not yet 
revolted against the meanness and little- 
ness of a submissive existence. And why 
should women be expected to be as 
efficient in things political in ten years 
when it has taken men at least seven times 
ten centuries to reach the status, far from 
perfect, which they hold to-day. 

Many of the delays so far encountered 
have been of more value to womankind 
than a speedy acquisition of liberty. The 
turning-point, however, has arrived, and 
the change is coming quicker than most 
persons imagine. The great rank and 
file of the people of the United States is 
not aware of the transformation taking 
place. We are changing from a people 
with a spasmodic morality, to a nation 
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which desires some permanent standard 
of morals. There was a time, not long 
ago, when we fell into abject indifference 
as soon as legal forces ceased to hold the 
mirror up to nature. This is no longer 
the case; we are restlessly demanding 
honesty and decency in the home, in 
business and in politics. This change I 
believe to be largely due to the influence 
of women in American colleges and uni- 
versities; to the influence of the great 
educators at the heads of these institutions 
which yearly send forth thousands of 
young men and women imbued with high 
moral conceptions. ‘To these young dis- 
turbers of time-worn customs we should 
look for assistance in readjusting affairs. 
lt is therefore gratifying to note that 
the whole Woman Suffrage movement 
throughout the land seems to have gained 
a new vigor and a stronger impetus by the 
recent organization of a College Woman’s 
Suffrage League which is fortunate to 
have as its executive President M. Carey 
Thomas, of Bryn Mawr, and as vice- 
president Mrs. Maud Wood Park, of 


Boston, a very able organizer. This 
league is affiliated with the National 
Association of America. Inasmuch as 
this woman’s movement is primarily 
patriotic and intellectual, it is a personal 
disgrace and a reflection on the alma 
mater for any college woman to face the 
issue with a bovine placidity. For his- 
tory has taught her that chivalry is mere 
mockery when unaccompanied by a con- 
sciousness of equality, and she should 
not be able to face with indifference a 
thing which is acknowledged to be right 
theoretically and proven to be of great 
value practically. If her education has 
been of any value whatever, it will ex- 
press itself in her sense of right and good, 
and it is only at the great risk of desectat- 
ing her hard-won laurels that she may 
remain apathetic. 

Tho whole question of Woman’s Suf- 
frage being one based on education, it is 
natural to suppose that all intelligent 
persons, irrespective of sex, would cham- 
pion the cause and bring it to a speedy 
victory. But some of the prejudices and 
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conventions holding the American nation 
in subjection are so deep-seated, that it 
may take the training of a generation still 
unborn to thoroughly uproot them. And 
while we are endeavoring to arouse the 
thousands of well-meaning but lethargic 
citizens whose highest aspirations seem 
expressed in enthusiasm for the mediocre, 
and who labor under the false delusion 
that the world is jogging along quite well 
enough as things now stand, we must not 
overlook their offspring whose minds are 
still plastic. In the school-room, boy and 
girl, both minors, are seated side by side 
on an equal political footing, and the 
youthful mind which is generally fair and 
square in its nudity, will of its own 
accord champion the right. From the 
midst of our public school shall arise per- 
haps a mind creature, who some day will 
rule our fairland ; and anyway, were we to 
obtain universal suffrage to-morrow, the 
benefits of a true democracy would accrue 
only for him. The most deplorable thing 
about our free educational system is the 
fact that children, and even young men 
and women of our high schools barely 
know how and why they have been able 
to obtain their education. If only a part 
of the mental energy expended by our 
young Americans in intellectual dissipa- 
tions, fostered in our public schools, was 
turned into civic channels, our problem 
would solve itself. The efforts of Miss 
Jane Bromley in the Toledo public 
schools cannot be too highly com- 
mended. 

The board of education of every state 
in the Union should look into this matter, 
for in the schools of our nation should the 
seed of true freedom and intelligent gov- 
ernment be sown. And if we wish to 
rear useful and intelligent citizens let the 
curious young men and women in our 
public libraries be attracted to books 
glowing with patriotism placed upon the 
open shelf where generally is found all 
that is newest and least digestible. Let 
us have more books on suffrage in our 
libraries, more current information in 
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whatever form it appears. No one re- 
mains quite indifferent after gaining 
information for or against a cause. Ani| 
then above all let us win over the great 
newspapers of the country, not for the 
purpose of inserting columns of praise 
about our own work, but for the sake of 
inspiring some masterful editorials like 
those which appeared about slavery in 
the eighteen-sixties. 

Whatever view the Westerner may take 
of the Woman Suffrage cause, he cannot 
deny that it is rapidly becoming an im- 
portant issue. It seems but yesterday 
that the first white folk crossed the great 
plains and landed on the banks of the 
Willamette; and yet how long has been 
the struggle and the wait of these worthy, 
Western women. But they should com- 
fort themselves with the knowledge that 
securing universal suffrage in the United 
States is like securing it in fifty independ- 
ent countries, and the process in each state 
is more complicated than in any kingdom 
of the world. Our four free states are 
populated by the most broad-minded, 
energetic, ambitious and generous men 
and women from all the Eastern states and 
particularly the Middle-Western states. 
This same sort of men forms the popula- 
tion of the Pacific coast states and those 
states immediately adjacent on the east. 
Here, where there are better schools, and 
more of them per capita than in any 
eastern section, where the per cent. of 
illiterates is smaller than in any other 
group of states in the Union, one feels 
reassured in saying that public sentiment 
will very soon become a dominant force 
in our favor. The great grain belt bor- 
dering on the western plains will be the 
next section procuring suffrage for its 
women; and eastward bound the wave of 
liberty will sweep, crossing the Middle 
West and the Great Lakes until it strikes 
the eastern and southern coasts where 
people are still provincial and men are 
most selfish and autocratic. Even here 
women shall soon be freed. 

Evste Wauiace Moore. 
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‘THERE exists in France to-day a 

coterie of writers, teachers and 
statesmen which like leaven in the lump, 
gradually is extending its influence and 
working out the reformation and rejuve- 
nation of the Republic. 

One of the most interesting among 
these “ master builders” of the France of 
the future, is Monsieur Charles Seig- 
nobos—* Professeur Titulaire” of history 
at the Sorbonne. Though only fifty- 
three years of age, Professor Seignobos 
already is regarded as a moral and intel- 
lectual leader by a host of young writers, 
teachers and politicians in all parts of 
the world. Like most famous French- 
men, and a number of great men of other 
nationalities, he is small in stature, being 
a little under five feet five inches high, but 
what he lacks in size he makes up in the 
quality and power of his personality. 
Upon my first visit to him, I recognized 
that he was a brilliant man, later it 
became apparent that he was much more 
than that, and finally, as I learned to 
know him better, I discovered that in 
spite of his brusquerie and impetuosity 
he was also one of the most lovable of men. 

In some ages a man like M. Seignobos 
might have gone into the army, and in 
others into the church, but it is typical of 
the peculiar present-day conditions of 
modern France that this man who is the 
spiritual and intellectual descendant* of 
all that was most heroic, self-sacrificing 
and efficient in the France of Louis XIV., 
felt drawn irresistibly toward a profes- 
sorial career. 

During the lifetime of the present 
Republic, the French army has been 

*His ancestors for centuries back have been 
Huguenots, and one of his great uncles dragged out 
the last twenty years of his life in a dungeon, for the 


crime of having concealed in his house a persecuted 
Protestant pastor in the year 1845. 


relegated to a position of secondary 
importance in the national life. To a 
man of insight; whose view has not been 
distorted by an unreasoning passion for 
vengeance against Germany, it has be- 
come steadily more apparent that in the 
last analysis, the salvation of France does 
not depend primarily upon the strength 
of her military organization. Moreover, 
since the intellectual and spiritual leader- 
ship of the country has passed definitely 
out of the hands of the priests, who so 
long have shown themselves incapable of 
supplying satisfactory spiritual nourish- 
ment to the great majority of better- 
educated Frenchmen, the call of the 
church has met with little response from 
idealists who have wanted their lives to 
count for as much as possible in the 
world-wide and age-long contest between 
progress and reaction. 

Politics has made a strong appeal to a 
number of brilliant and sincere modern 
knights errant, such as Clemenceau, 
Briand and Jaurés, but while Professor 
Seignobos has felt keenly the power of 
this appeal, he nevertheless has recog- 
nized that what France needs most is 
light, rather than heat, guidance rather 
than organization, and that the temporary 
patchwork of political reform is vastly 
less important than that solid scientific 
understanding of all the factors in the 
situation, which alone can serve as a 
permanent foundation for a successful 
altruistic democracy. He believes that 
the only power able to combat success- 
fully the forces of superstitious intolerance 
and political, intellectual and spiritual 
tyranny is the power of the university and 
the school. Consequently, into the great 
work of education he has thrown himself 
with the ardor of a soldier and the devo- 
tion of an apostle. It is owing to the 
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efforts of just such men as he, that there 
has been reared up in Catholic France a 
generation of teachers who when the edu- 
cation of the country was taken out of the 
hands of the priests, monks and nuns, 
were found capable of carrying to a suc- 
cessful issue the great work of providing 
the country with an adequate system of 
secular education. 

American newspapers and magazines 
furnish their readers with a certain 
amount of, information concerning the 
political, industrial and artistic progress 
of France, but up to the present time they 
have published extremely little about the 
extraordinary transformation which has 
taken place during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century in its educational 
system. At the birth of the present 
French Republic, the government was 
confronted by two apparently insoluble 
problems; the first, that of transforming 
a mass of inadequately educated church, 
school graduates into a corps of lay 
teachers, capable not only of instilling 
into the minds and hearts of the young, 
scientifically true conceptions of history, 
science and philosophy, but also of imbu- 
ing them with that priceless spirit of intel- 
lectual liberty and tolerance which the 
Roman church for centuries has been 
striving to smother and stamp out; and 
the second, that of forming a stable and 
satisfactory republic out of a nation split 
up into innumerable heterogeneous and 
warring factions, such as the Bonapart- 
ists, Orleanists, Rovalists, Clericals, Anti- 
Semites, Nationalists, Radicals, Radical 
Socialists, Guesdists and Blanquists, and 
composed largely of citizens devoid of 
the tolerance, patience and confidence in 
free institutions which are essential to the 
success of a democratic form of govern- 
ment. These problems which had proved 
completely baffling to the statesmen of 
the first and second republics, probably 
would have proven equally so to the 
statesmen of the present régime, had they 
not been assisted in their task by a corps 
of able, devoted and enthusiastic educa- 
tors. All that politicians or statesmen 
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can do is to give expression in the laws 
and institutions of a country, to the intel- 
lectual and spiritual progress which 
already has been made by the individual 
citizens of that country. But the work of 
the educator, in that it forms and reforms 
the individual units of society, is creative 
and fundamental. Hence it is that the 
growing stability and power of the present 
French Republic is due more largely than 
is generally understood, to the patience, 
devotion and genius of such men as 
Ferry, Pecaut, Buisson, Seailles, Seignobos 
and their numerous educational co- 
workers. 

The last step in the educational refor- 
mation which has been going on for so 
long in France, was the recumt law sep- 
arating church and state. } ormerly, in 
every town and village in the country, the 
priest, no matter how unpatriotic or big- 
oted he might be, was still the official 
representative, not only of the church, 
but also of the nation. As a paid public 
functionary he had a position of great 
influence and dignity. But a change has 
been wrought, and while the priest still 
represents the Church of Rome, it is, on 
the contrary, the schoolmaster who now 
in every commune stands as the recog- 
nized representative of the French nation. 
The position and influence of the school- 
teachers of France, henceforth, will be in 
their own hands. If they rise to their 
opportunities, they can make of the work 
of teaching the most important of all the 
professions, and of the French people one 
of the leaders among the nations of the 
world. 

Professor Seignobos is chiefly known 
in America by his Political History of 
Europe Since 1814, a work which was 
translated by Professor $. M. Macvane 
of Harvard, a few years ago and which 
almost immediately acquired the wide 
popularity it so richly merited. But 
while he has chosen the nineteenth cen- 
tury as his special field, Professor Seig- 
nobos has an encyclopedic and micro- 
scopic knowledge of the history of all ages 
and of nearly all”peoples. His Histoire 
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Narrative et Descriptive des Anciens 
Peuples de [' Orient, Le Régime Feodal en 
Bourgogne, Histoire de la Grece, Histoire 
du Peuple Romain in three volumes, and 
his Histoire de Civilization in two vol- 
umes are evidences of his unflagging 
industry and insatiable mental curiosity. 
For the past year or two he has been 
engaged on a continuation of the monu- 
mental history of France which Professor 
Lavisse has brought down to the end of 
the eighteenth century. 

Another example of the versatility of 
the man is to be found in his recent series 
of ancient, medieval and modern school 
histories, in seven volumes, which ap- 
peared a few years ago under the general 
title of Cours d'Histoire. I asked him 
why he had turned aside from his original 
research work to engage in this species of 
compilation which already had been done 
so many times before, and which so many 
historians were qualified to do again. 
The answer he gave was characteristic 
of the man and of his conception of his 
mission. “Nothing is more important,” 
he said, “than that children from -the 
start should be given the best and truest 
presentation of history that can be written. 
A child’s first impressions are its most 
lasting ones, and no work has ever given 
me more pleasure than this attempt to aid 
in starting the school-children of France 
along the straight and narrow path of 
historical verity.” 


HOME LIFE. 


M. Seignobos has never been married, 
but his home, a few doors from that of 
ex-President Loubet, in the heart of the 
Latin quarter, is presided over by 
Madame Marillier, a great grand-daugh- 
ter of Madame Roland, and one of the 
most charming and youthful of women, 
in spite of her seventy-one years. After 
the little Wednesday night dinners to 
which he always invites a few kindred 
spirits among the “intellectuels” in Paris, 
a number of other interesting people 
writers, artists, explorers and politicians 
invariably drop in to imbibe a cup of ten 
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o’clock tea and to indulge in that art 
which is almost extinct elsewhere, and is 
becoming more rare even in France— 
the stimulating if evanescent art of con- 
versation. I was interested to hear a 
Chicago university professor remark a 
few months ago, that this Salon of Pro- 
fessor Seignobos and Madame Marillier 
was practically the only real “Salon” left 
in Paris, and I was even more interested 
in M. Seignobos’ reply when I repeated 
this remark to him. “Ours is not,” he 
said, “a typical French Salon. In the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries a 
salon was chiefly a place where people 
congregated to see and be seen, to hear and 
to say clever things. The people who 
met at these places did not necessarily 
have anything in common except their 
vanity—which is the dominant sent.mént 
in French polite society. We have merely 
a reunion of friends who come together, 
for the purpose not of impressing each 
other, but of exchanging ideas, stimulat- 
ing their ethical passions and gratifying 
their esthetic and social instincts.” 

The dinner preceding the soirée while 
entirely unpretentious is fit for an epicure. 
The better class of Frenchmen spend 
very little money on creature comforts 
and yet so economically and artistically 
do they plan this expenditure that they 
get more genuine satisfaction from it than 
do most Americans whose expenses are 
three or four times as large. 

Later on in the evening, when the 
coffee and tea have worked their work 
of stimulating to its highest pitch that ex- 
tremely susceptible substance, the French 
brain, the Professor often is to be seen 
standing in a corner—(literally, not fig- 
uratively, for I have never seen him cor- 
nered in an argument)—squaring himself 
against the wall, while around him an 
excited group is conversing, disputing 
and laughing, all at once. Sometimes 
his voice rises higher and higher in the 
excitement of debate until it almost 
reaches a shout—when Madame Maril- 
lier, quite accustomed to these scenes, 
though never entirely reconciled to their 
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noisy climaxes, looks over and in a 
deprecatory way says, “Charles, Charles, 
what is it now ?” 


A POLITICO-RELIGIOUS DINNER DISCUS- 
SION. 


On the principle that it is as necessary 
to the success of an entertainment to 
select the guests skilfully as to choose the 
proper combinations in food, we arranged 
a little dinner one night with M. Seignobos 
and M. Paul Sabatier, author of the Life 
of Saint Francis as the conversational 
“pieces de resistance.” Of course, Mad- 
ame Marillier was there—the “little 
mother” as she is lovingly calied by a 
host of friends—gracious and gentle, like 
wine of some rare vintage mellowed with 
the years and bringing to this feast of 
the present a certain fine flavor and 
fragrance out of the past. We also 
invited a young Belgian artist, an enthusi- 
ast fresh from a triumph in the Salon; an 
American beauty from New York, a cross 
between a Botticelli and a Gibson girl, 
added for purely decorative purposes; 
an unobtrusive man of scholarly tastes 
with a gift for quiet appreciation of others; 
Professor de L——from the Lycee with his 
spirituelle young American wife; and 
Dr. K——, a well-known orthodox clergy- 
man, who was asked to add a little dash 
of ginger or rather of hell-fire to the con- 
versation. 

At dinner, as we had hoped, M. 
Seignobos and M. Sabatier took charge 
of the table talk which turned upon the 
then paramount.question in France, the 
separation of church and state. M. 
Seignobos represents the best elements 
of French agnosticism, while M. Sabatier 
stands for the liberal element in both 
Protestantism and Catholicism. Sparks 
flew in every direction, and even Dr. 
K—— by his self-satisfied way of giving 
utterance to worn-out religious formule, 
all unwittingly arose to the occasion, and 
played the part which had been assigned 
to him. 

The faces of M. Seignobos and M. 
Sabatier as they talked, were as expressive 
as their words, while their shoulders, 
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after the manner of the French, were 
almost as eloquent as their tongues. I 
was impressed afresh with M. Sabatier’s 
lion-like head and strangely luminous 
eyes. Although sure of his own ground, 
he shows always such an exquisite defer- 
ence for others that one is apt involun- 
tarily to throw up one’s hands, unable to 
resist the charm of his rarely winning 
personality. 

With M. Seignobos, however, it is dif- 
ferent; he does not take you instantly by 
storm; rather his brusque manner, his 
abrupt way of riding rough-shod over 
your opinions and prejudices en route to 
the conclusion of his argument, which he 
often thunders out in a voice raised above 
all disputing voices, is apt at first to rouse 
one’s opposition and to put one on 
the defensive. His most striking mental 
characteristics are a wonderful lucidity 
of both thought and expression, a scien- 
tific precision of reasoning that goes 
straight as a cannon-ball, and is as merci- 
less to anything in its path. His conver- 
sation at times is like a two-edged sword. 
He reminds one of some medieval knight 
slashing a way for himself across the 
enemy's camp—a veritable conversa- 
tional d’Artagnan. 

M. Sabatier was leaving for Rome that 
night, so excused himself at once after 
dinner. When he had gone, the con- 
versation became more general, though 
it still followed for a time the line of relig- 
ious discussion the dinner talk had given 
it. The fact was significant to me that 
among these Frenchmen, only one of 
whom was an avowed Christian, and 
most of whom were agnostics, the ques- 
tion of religion should yet have been the 
one which called out the expression of 
their deepest feelings. As M. Sabatier 
once said, a remark which has been so 
widely quoted because it is so uni- 
versally true—“Man is incurably relig- 
ious.” What better witness to the truth 
of that statement, I thought, than was to 
be found in this evening’s religious dis- 
cussion by these free-thinking Frenchmen. 

In a five-minutes’ monologue, which 
took the form of an answer to a question 
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from the American beauty, M. Seignobos 
traced the entire history of Christendom, 
from its beginning until now. As in a 
lightning flash, epoch after epoch passed 
before us, while with the sure instinct of a 
master, he noted as well the determining 
factors in the history of other world- 
religions—the Mohammedan, the Egyp- 
tian, the Buddhist and the Confucian— 
all passing before us with kaleidoscopic 
swiftness and clearness. 

Dr. K——- in his conversation with M. 
Seignobos made the very orthodox mis- 
take of not attempting to find common 
ground and.lost no opportunity to quibble 
over terms. This attitude so irritated 
M. Seignobos that at times he made some 
rather exaggerated statements, appar- 
ently in the vain effort to shake the man 
out of his sanctimonious self-satisfaction, 
and cause him, if possible, to look facts 
straight in the face without the inter- 
position of the theological dogmas of his 
particular church. 

“The Christian religion,” he thun- 
dered, “was founded on fear and the 
devil.” Dr. K—-— threw up his hands 
in dumb horror, too indignant for re- 
sponse, but the American wife of the 
Lycee professor, nettled by this outburst, 
sprang into the breach—“I can ’t agree 
with you in that,” she said. “It’s not 
the devil driving from below, it ’s the God 
drawing from above that makes real 
Christians, that impels rather than com- 
pels men to follow their highest. It’s 
the very same spirit that is working in 
you, ‘the anonymous God,’ as Wagner 
puts it, who is inspiring you to devote 
your life to your ideals,’—-then, turning 
to Madame Marillier, she added, “ Why 
is it, | wonder, that in France to-day there 
are so many men like that—all uncon- 
scious of the God within them who is yet 
their secret strength.” 

“When religion becomes a state affair,” 
continued M. Seignobos, “it is always a 
failure. There is no life in it, it is dead. 
These cead religions do not appeal to 
me except as historical specimens. It is 
life that interests me.” 

“You say that life appeals to you— 
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what about the soul-life? the life of 
St. Francis, for instance?” I asked 
tentatively, hoping to get at his real 
belief, and thinking instinctively of M. 
Sabatier and his wonderful celineation of 
the spirit of the “little, poor man of 
Assisi.” 

“Few things interest me more,” re- 
sponced M. Seignobos quickly; “that is 
just my point, St. Francis’ religion was 
not a religion of external authority any 
more than that which Madame deIl.—— 
champions. It was vital because it was 
an inside affair.” 

“You have defined Christianity ex- 
actly,” exclaimed Madame del.——,, “and 
almost in the words of its Founder— The 
Kingdom of Heaven is within you.’ 
Real religion can never be imposed from 
without. Only shams are put on and 
off like overcoats.” 

“T agree with you,” he replied, “far 
be it from me to offer any objection to 
that brand of Christianity; but,” he 
added quickly, “the orthodox churches, 
Protestant as well as Catholic, will not, I 
fear, tolerate your broad conception of 
religion. Unless you subscribe to the 
absolute authority of a book or of a Pope, 
they will not accept you.” 

It was Madame del.—-—’s chance now 
to take definite issue with Dr. K——’s 
attitude, which had exasperated her no 
less than it had M. Seignobos, probably 
because of the bigoted and unsuccessful 
way in which he had attempted to defend 
what she felt so passionately was, after 
all, their common faith. “ What does it 
matter if the churches refuse me, if only 
God accepts?” she answered with an 
exultant ring in her voice that made M. 
Seignobos clap his hands. “ Tout a fait 
American that”—he said, laughing— 
“another declaration of independence. 
But,” he continued, “there are in the 
Protestant as well as in the Roman 
Catholic church, two essentially different 
categories of believers —those whose relig- 
ious life is real, personal and vital and 
those whose so-called religious life is 
based on a belief in the external authority 
of a book or a church organization. 

















To-day, as in former centuries, the Catho- 
lic hierarchy is bitterly fighting every 
manifestation within its reach of a belief 
in the inner authority of the spirit of God. 
When it dared to use more effective 
weapons than it does to-day, it mangled 
and burned men, women and children by 
the tens of thousands. To be sure, in 
the cases of St. Francis and St. Catherine 
and a few others whose heresies were 
more spiritual than intellectual, a wilier 
and less bloody scheme was carried out. 
Their ideas and ideals were laughed out 
of court and quietly repressed, while the 
shining example of their lives was held up 
hefore the world as a sample product of 
the hypocritical ecclesiasticism, which 
they had worn themselves out trying 
vainly toreform. Itis against this organ- 
ized embodiment of tyranny and deceit, 
which too long has been allowed to mas- 
querace as the incarnation of love and 
truth—that the agnostics and liberal 
Protestants of France now for over a 
century have been carrying on a success- 
ful crusade. On both sides, this contest 
has been recognized as a fight to a finish. 
There can be no such thing as compro- 
mise, since there is no possible middle 
ground between tyranny and liberty.” 
“But,” I interrupted, “the Catholic 
church in America is more tolerant and 
liberal than in Continental Europe.” 
“Yes, yes,” he continued, “wherever 
it is unable to control the machinery of 
government, it is vociferous in its ad vocacy 
of religious liberty—tiberty to use in striv- 
ing jor the re-establishment of the tyranny 
oj its ecclesiastical authority, but to-day, 
as in former ages, wherever it complete!) 
cominates a country, ifs real nature 
reasserts itself and it becomes again a 
tyranny knowing no restraint save that 
imposed by the dictates of expediency.” 
“Most Americans sympathize with 
you,” I replied, “in your fight for intellec- 
tual and religious liberty, but a number 
of us find it impossible to sympathize with 
some of the methods you employ.” 
“That is largely because you do not 
understand the nature of our struggle,” 
he responded. “Of course, we are hu- 
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man, and necessarily have made and will 
continue to make mistakes, but before 
judging us by American standards, re- 
member that here on the soil where the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew took place, 
we are fighting the same organization 
which ordered and executed that mas- 
sacre, and which, moreover, in our own 
day and generation has been and is contin- 
uously defying the law, hatching con- 
spiracy and plotting treason against the 
Republic, and which never for one 
moment has hesitated to prostitute the 
real religious interests of the country to 
the selfish purposes of a gang of royal 
pretenders and political adventurers in- 
tent upon reéstablishing at a stroke, the 
political tyranny of a king and the spirit- 
ual tyranny of the Church of Rome.” 

At this point the artist seized a patiently- 
waited-for opportunity to break into the 
conversation. “It seems to me,” he ex- 
claimed, “that people in general fall by 
nature into one or the other of the two 
classes you mentioned a moment ago— 
those who in the very nature of -things, 
must see for themselves and have their 
opinions first-hand, and those who have 
all their convictions handed down to them 
ready-made. For example, we all know 
the two types of sightseers that one meets 
in every picture-gallery in Europe: those 
who follow blindly in the footsteps of 
Baedaker, go into ‘mechanical raptures 
over known masterpieces,’ without ever 
attempting to consider a picture on its 
own merits.” “Yes, we all know 
that type,” M. Seignobos groaned, while 
the American beauty had the constrained 
‘00k of one who is being photographed. 
“And that other type,” the artist con- 
tinued, “of those few who by using their 
own initiative and their own esthetic sense 
get the zest and thrill of a vital personal 
experience.” 

“And doesn’t this analogy make 
clear,” interposed Madame deL——, 
“that the real line of cleavage is not 
between Christian and agnostic, but be- 
tween the bigot, whether he be Christian 
or agnostic on the one hand, and on the 
other, the sincere seeker after truth ?” 
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“In other words,” replied M. Seignobos 
“we are all agreed that ‘nothing is intol- 
erable except intolerance.’ ” 

“Really, we have so many ideals in 
common that the gulf which divides us 
is n’t so ominous as it sometimes seems— 
is it?” she demanded, with a smile that 
included M. Seignobos and Dr. K—— in 
its appeal. 

“Certainly not,” responded M. Seig- 
nobos, turning genially toward Dr. K——. 
“My house in l’Ardiche is occupied and 
has been for many years free of rent, by 
one of your colleagues, the pastor of the 
Protestant church there. Perhaps you 
know him,” he continued cordially, “the 
Pastor R——, ‘ un tres brave homme.’” 

The whole atmosphere of the place 
seemed to change suddenly from a condi- 
tion of intense heat to one of congenial 
warmth and good-cheer, as when in an 
overheated room a window is suddenly 
thrown open. So it seemed to me the 


courageous spirit of independence and 
deep spirituality of Madame del. 


had 
come in upon the heat of debate, intro- 
ducing into this highly-charged French 
atmosphere a whiff of that free invigorat- 
ing air from across the sea, which is the 
purifying breath of our national life. 
Even the American beauty felt the sudden 
change in the psychic atmosphere. “Then 
you are no atheist, after all,” she breathed, 
evidently much relieved at her discovery, 
while all joined in the laugh that followed 
M. Seignobos’ witty disclaimer. 

Although Dr. K smiled at the time, 
later on his old prejudices reasserted 
themselves and as he was leaving he 
remarked with a note of genuine sadness 
in his voice: “What a pity it is that so 
brilliant a mind should be so woefully 
perverted.” 

As Professor deL and his wife 
had come into the vestibule in time to 
catch this parting shot, I gave them the 
benefit of the response which I had with 
difficulty refrained from making to Dr. 
K . “Isn’titashame,” I said, para- 
phrasing the doctor’s remark, “that so 
good a man should be so narrow—so 
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incapable of rating at its true religious 
value, the spirit of devotion to his ideals 
of this high-minded student, whose scien- 
tific temperament and historical training 
make impossible for him the acceptance 
of any superimposed dogmatic system 
of belief, and whose intellect, developed 
at the expense of his emotions, unfortu- 
nately prevents him from accepting any- 
thing on faith, in heaven above or on the 
earth beneath.” 

Professor deL , who during the 
evening had let his wife do most of the 
talking for the family, now roused him- 
self. “It’s a curious fact,” he said, 
“and one which Dr. K and many 
others might be inclined to dispute; but 
among the French agnostics whom | 
happen to know, such as Clemenceau, 
Jaurés, Anatole France, Seailles and 
others, men who are considered by many 
Americans as the open and blatant 
enemies of all things religious and spirit- 
ual, hardly one is to be found who would 
not agree with M. Seignobos in welcom- 
ing with open mind every manifestation 
of real goodness and of vital spirituality.” 

“The heart of the man is pure gold,” 
interrupted his wife. “'To-night, when 
he was arguing so fiercely with Dr. K ’ 
Madame Marillier said to me, ‘ His bark 
is so sauch worse than his bite. In all 
these long years of our acquaintance, 
since he was my dead son’s best friend at 
the university, I have never known of his 
doing an unkind act, and I am sure he is 
incapable of thinking a mean thought.’” 

“Do you know,” I replied, “the pic- 
ture of him to-night, helping Madame 
Marillier down the steps, tucking her arm 
under his so gently, and saying in his big 
gruff voice, ‘Take care, Little Mother, 
do n’t slip,’ was typical to me of the work 
he is trying to do for France to-day. 
These are the words he is speaking to the 
Mother Republic, whose steps, he with 
others, is trying to guide past the pitfalls 
and traps that are set by her enemies— 
into a path that is safe for her feet.” 

Cari S. VRooMAN. 

Bloomignton, Illinois. 





THE MAKING OF PUBLIC OPINION. 


By WriuiaM Kirrte. 


URING ithe last decade, public 
opinion has been made for and 
against three great special interests in 
the United States: the railway companies, 
the city utility companies and a few in- 
dustrial corporations like the Beef ‘Trust 
and the Standard Oil Company. These 
interests necessarily seek to obtain new 
or to retain old special privileges. The 
railway companies resist any important 
regulation of rates or service. The city 
utility companies seek the most favorable 
and profitable franchises. Some of the 
industrial corporations have established 
monopolies injurious to the public. It 
has become of increasing importance 
to these vast special interests and to the 
greater interest of the public as well, to 
form public opinion on one side or the 
other. 

The public has-little to fear from the 
open advocacy of special privileges by 
persons whose motives and interests are 
well known. Every interest has the 
right to the clearest and strongest present- 
ation of its case. Free discussion is in 
the interest of the people. But the secret 
purchase or control of a newspaper or 
magazine, the employment of a venal 
news bureau which works in the dark, 
or the hiring of a public official to make 
public opinion for any special privilege 
is more than ordinary political corruption, 
like bribery; it is treason to the very 
spirit of self-government, for it corrupts 
the foundation of that kind of government, 

-enlightened public opinion. 


I. THE ASSOCIATED PRESS. 


The Associated Press is the most 
powerful public opinion forming agency 
in the United States. It comprises a 
membership of seven hundred leading 
daily newspapers whose total circulation 
is 16,000,000 issues. It furnishes more 


than half the news published by these 
papers. If the rule by newspaper men 
is true that each paper is read by three 
persons, the dispatches of the Associated 
Press are read every day by more than 
one half the total population of the United 
States. By its close business relations 
with the three great foreign news collect- 
ing agencies, it gathers into one contin- 
uous stream the volume of current events 
and movements of the world. _ It reports 
accidents and crimes; political, social 
and religious movements and the enact- 
ment of laws; wars and revolutions; 
facts and inferences with reference to 
aristocracy and special privilege, or to the 
trend toward democracy and public inter- 
ests. The news thus furnished makes 
public opinion. The dispatches sent 
during the night for the morning papers 
of a continent form the opinions of 
millions of readers for the day. The 
dispatches for the evening papers modify 
or strengthen such opinions. Week after 
week and month after month is public 
opinion thus formed. 


HISTORY OF THE ASSOCIATED PRESS. 


The Associated Press was organized 
into its present form in 1900. Previous 
to that date, in the eighties, there was a 
news collecting agency owned by seven 
New York papers and closely associated 
with the Reuter News Agency of Europe. 
Subsidiary agencies arose like the New 
England Associated Press and the West- 
ern Associated Press which bought from 
and furnished news to the New York 
agency. Neither controlled in any way 
the New York agency. The Western 
Associated Press revolted against this 
arrangement, and as a result of a short 
contest, was admitted into a partner- 
ship in the management of the business. 
This new partnership now entered into 
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an offensive and defensive alliance with | her Colonies, China, Japan and Egypt. 
with the Western Union Telegraph Co.,| (3) The Continental Telegraphen 
“by the terms of which,” in the language | Compagnie of Berlin, commonly called 
of Melville Stone, the present general the Wolff Agency. For the Teutonic, 
manager of the Associated Press, “the Slav and Scandinavian countries. 
Association was given special advantages | (4) The Agence Havas, of Paris. For 
and it in turn refused to patronize any _ France, Italy, Spain, Mexico and the 
rival telegraph company.” After such an | South American countries. 
alliance, how could the Associated Press | Each of these companies has represen- 
be expected to form public opinion \tatives in the offices of the other three 
against special privilege? It will be ‘and each receives the news collected by 
remembered that the Standard Oil Co. the others. But in addition to this, the 
pursued the same tactics by securing Associated Press has its own news bureaus 
rebates from the railroad companies. in all the leading capitals of Europe. 
Not long after the alliance with the The following indicates the supervision 
Western Union Telegraph Co., the United and management of the Associated Press 
Press Association arose in the east and as a working organization: 
entered into a secret agreement with the General Manager, Melville E. Stone, 
chief manager of the Associated Press New York City. 
in New York that the two should work Assistant General Manager, Charles 
in harmony. When this secret agreement S. Diehl, Chicago. 
was disclosed in 1892, the Western Superintendent of the Eastern Divis- 
Associated Press terminated its ten year ion, at New York City. 
agreement with the New York managers Superintendent of the Southern Divis- 
and a contest of four years ensued be- ion, at Washington. 
tween the eastern and western agencies Superintendent of the Central Division, 
for supremacy. The papers east of the at Chicago. 
Allegheny Mountains and those of the Superintendent of the Western Divis- 
South joined the United Press. But the jon, at San Francisco. 
Reuter Agency of Europe entered intoan — Superintendent of Foreign Service, at 
alliance with the Western Associated London. 
Press which triumphed over its eastern , Each division is covered by a trained 
rival in 1897. Owing to serious liti-/ body of men who are more than mere 
gation in Illinois where it was incorpor-/ reporters. They have become experts 
ated, and to the preponderance of its/ in the selection, rejection and presentation 
interests in the east, it was incorporated] of news. Some of them are writers of 
in New York, May 22, 1900, and the ability.{ All are responsible to a single 
headquarters permanently established head,—the general manager. The 
in New York City. intercommunication of the system is well 
nigh complete. It can operate at any 
given hour as a unit. It leases from 
There are four great news collecting nine telegraph and telephone companies 
agencies in the world and for the'territory 40,000 miles of wire and its total current 
indicated, as follows: annual expenses amount to more than 
(1) The Associated Press. For the 2,500,000. 
United States, the Philippines, the Haw- [ Whenever the unusual or the ex- 
aian Islands, Central America and the |traordinary happens,—like the outbreak 
Islands of the Carribean Sea. jof a war, the assassination of a ruler, or 
(2) The Reuter Telegram Co., Ltd. - assembling of a national convention, 
of London. For Great Britain and all ‘the Associated Press organizes a regular 


ORGANIZATION, 
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campaign for the collection and trans- 
mission of every detail of the news. Mr. 
Stone has graphically described one of 
these special fields of work: 

“The national conventions are our first 
care. Preparations begin months before 
they assemble. Rooms are engaged at all 
the leading hotels, so that the Associated 
Press men may be in touch with every 
delegation. The plans of the convention 
hall are examined, and arrangements 
are made for operating-room and seats. 
The wires of the association are carried 
into the building, and a work-room is 
usually located beneath the platform of 
the presiding officer. A private passage 
is cut, communicating this work-room 
with the reporters’ chairs which are 
placed directly in front of the stand 
occupied by speakers, and inclosed by a 
rail to prevent interference from the 
surging masses certain to congregaf> in 
the neighborhood. A week before the 
convention opens, a number of Associated 
Press men are on the ground to report 
the assembling of the delegates, to sound 
them as to their plans and preferences, 
and to indicate the trend of the gathering 
in their dispatches as well as they may. 
The men who report these conventions 
are drawn from all the principal offices 
of the Associated Press. Coming from 
different parts of the country, they are 
personally acquainted with a large major- 
ity of the delegates.” 


THE BOARD OF FIFTEEN DIRECTORS. 


According to the eight annual report 
in 1908, the following are the names 
of the fifteen directors of the Associated 
Press and of the daily papers which they 


edit, own or control: 


Frank B. Noyes, Chicago Record-Herald 
Victor F. 


Lawson, Chicago Daily News 
Albert J 


5 » Pieces Ses 
W. L. MeLean, Philadelphi Evening Bulletin 
Thomas G. Rapier, New Orleans Picayune 
Charles H. Grasty, Baltimore News 
Clark Howell, A ta Constitution 
Charles W. Knapp, St. Louis Republic 
George These, St. Paul 
Herman Ridder, New York 


. Ochs, 
H. Taylor, Boston Globe 
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The annual published reports show 
that the first named twelve directors 
have held office continually from 1900 
to 1908. The general manager, and 
the assistant general manager have also 
held their positions during all of this 
period. William R. Nelson came on the 
board in 1902; Adolph S. Ochs in 1905, 
and Charles H. Taylor in 1906. Five 
directors are elected each year for a 
term of three years at the regular annual 
meeting of the members of the association. 
But instead of 700 votes, the number of 
newspapers in the association, the report 
of 1908, shows that 775 votes were present 
in person and 2531 were present by 
proxy. At that meeting at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York, 3,316 votes 
were cast for each of the five directors 
and there were no other nominations. 
The By-laws provide that the association 
may borrow $150,000 on bonds which 
may be issued to the members. It is 
stipulated in the By-laws,—“If the regis- 
tered owner waives the interest, he can 
cast ene vote for each $25 of such bonds, 
provided no bondholder shall have the 
right to vote upon more than $1,000 of 
said bonds.” ‘The report of 1908 shows 
that first mortgage bonds were outstand- 
ing amounting to $122,250. This rep- 
resented a voting strength of 4,890 which 
added to the 775 votes present made a 
total of 5,665. The Secretary reported 
the full voting strength as 5,444. The 
Board of Directors is vested with the 
power of issuing these bonds and hence 
of controlling the election of the officers 
and the policy of the association. The 
published record does not disclose the 
owners of the bonds and the number of 
votes cast by each member. But it is 
plain that a membership representing 
most of the 700 newspapers in the associa- 
tion have less than one seventh of the 
total voting strength at the annual election 
of officers. 

New members are admitted to the 
association by the Board of Directors or 
at the annual meeting by the members 
of the association. But this is carefully 
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guarded and applicants are frequently 
rejected. Current expenses are met by 


assessments on the members according to ‘ 


the service rendered. 


IS THE ASSOCIATED PRESS A MONOPOLY ? 


In February, 1900, the supreme court 
of Illinois held that the Associated Press 
was an illegal monoply; that the clause 
in its contracts which sought to restrain 
members from obtaining news from 
other sources was an attempt at restriction 
upon trade and business; that the By- 
law of the association authorizing such 
contracts was in restraint of competi- 
tion and that its tendency was to create a 
monoply. The court declared the con- 
tract in the case and the By-law author- 
izing it, null and void. In December, 
1900, the supreme court of Missouri 
handed down a decision* adverse to the 
St. Louis Star which had sought to com- 
pel the Associated Press to sell news at 
reasonable rates. The court said: “Nor 
is there any more property in news, to- 
wit, ‘information’, ‘intelligence’, ‘know- 
ledge’, than there is in the ‘viewless winds’. 
The court held in substance that the 
Associated Press was not a monoply. 

Melville E. Stone claims that it is 
not a monoply; that there are rival agen- 
cies in the field, and that the nature of 
the business excludes it from the class 
of monopolies. He emphasizes the co- 
Sperative nature of the work. He 
says: 

“Tt is purely mutual in its character, 
and in this respect is unique. All of 
the other news-supplying agencies of the 
world are proprietary concerns. It issues 
no stock, makes no profit, and declares 
no dividend. It does not sell news to 
any one. It is a clearing-house for the 
interchange of news among its members 
only.” 

Article 1 of the By-laws provides that 
it is a “mutual and codperative organiza- 
tion. The corporation is not to make 
a profit; not to make or declare divi- 
dends, and is not to engage in the busi- 
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ness of selling intelligence nor traffic in 
the same.” 

But the Associated Press comprises 
more than 700 of the greatest daily papers 
of the United States. It collects and 
practically sells news daily to nearly 
50,000,000 readers. As a system against 
its customers, the public, and against 
its competitors, the 21,000 newspapers, 
it is a monopoly. It employs a small 
army of trained telegraph operators, 
reporters and writers, at an annual cost 
of $2,500,000. | The codperative feature 
is mainly nominal because most of the 
members owning newspapers have no 
voice in the direction of afiairs. Yohey 
simply buy the news. Instead of coéper- 
ation in the seheme, each paper becomes 
a monopolist of the world’s news in its 
immediate locality. The body of trained 
news-gatherers now in the service of 
the Associated Press, in possession of 
telegraph and telephone systems, in con- 
stant obedience to one mind, and support- 
ed by almost unlimited resources, is for 
all practical purposes a monopoly. It 
can furnish news cheaper and quicker 
than any rival agency and ean there- 
fore defeat competition. ‘The newspapers 
outside of the Associated Press could 
indeed form a rival agency; but the cost 
and the difficutlies of organization to- 
gether with the certainty of a prolonged 
contest, forbid the attempt. If the As- 
sociated Press were genuinely a codper- 
ative effort, the membership would not 
be limited to 700 out of a total of some 
22,000 newspapers. A true codperative 
plan would admit to membership all who 
were willing to pay the pro rata share of 
expenses according to the services render- 
ed. ‘To secure to the favored 700 news- 
papers the advantages of the news of all 
the world every day is only a different 
way of stating that it is a monopoly. 

It is true that the Associated Press is 
not a monopoly like a copyright or a 
patent right, as it has no exclusive govern- 
mental grant or franchise. It is not a 
natural monopoly like the ownership of 
coal beds or oil regions; for the unlimited 




















production and reproduction of the press 
dispatches cannot exhaust the raw mater- 
ial from which they proceed. But such 
dispatches are something more than the 
‘viewless winds’. Their production on 
an immense scale by unity of manage- 
ment, for a limited number of persons, 
giving to such persons an economic ad- 
vantage over their competitors, is indeed 
different from a local monopoly like a 
city utility company; but it is never- 
theless a very real and practical monopoly. 
Because it has feeble competitors in the 
business of gathering and selling news, 
with the possibility of still others enter- 
ing the field, it yet holds a strategic ad- 
vantage over its rivals. There is and 
can be no absolute monopoly. But the 
owner of a newspaper in any considerable 
city in the United States, not on the 
membership of the Associated Press 
knows that he cannot furnish news of 
equal value with that of his competitor 
who is a member; and when he is denied 
admission to membership, he’ needs no 
elaborate argument to prove that it is a 
monopoly. 

What are the tests of a monopoly? 
There are four: unity of management 
exclusiveness, economic advantage, and 
the limitations resulting in the law of 
monopoly price. The Associated Press 
is characterized by every one of these. 
The unity of management is as admirable 
and perfect as that of a military organi- 
zation. It is strictly of, by, and for the 
membership; and this exclusiveness is 
carefully guarded by the By-laws and 
practice, in the very limited admission of 
new members. It confers a decided 
economic advantage on the 700 news- 
paper owners who alone can sell the daily 
news. It is a plan by which the largest 
net returns, paid by the public, will accrue 
to the membership. So far as the con- 
sumer,—the reading public, is concerned, 
it can and does reduce the output of 
news by limiting the area of its circulat- 
ion, and hence raising the value of what 
is sold. 
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IS THE ASSOCIATED PRESS IMPARTIAL ? 


tIs the Associated Press fairly im- 
partial in the collection of news and in 
its dispatches? Hasita bias? It will be 
conceded by all that the report of accidents 
crimes, devastations by nature, wars, 
and most of the religious, social and 
educational gatherings, are accurate and 
reliable. In 1896, Senator Jones, the 
chairman of the Democratic national 
committee, and Mark Hanna, the chair- 
man of the Republican national com- 
mittee, charged the managers of the 
Associated Press with favoring the oppo- 
site party. But later, both Bryan and 
McKinley acknowledged the impartial 
service rendered by the managers and 
their assistants. |The bipartisan char- 
acter of the Board of Directors, insures 
fair dealing toward the two old parties. 
But with respect to the Labor Party and 
the Socialists, it is different. They have 
no direct representative on the Board. 
Impartiality toward them and toward 
certain reform movements can only come 
from a high sense of professional duty 
to render all the news accurate and re- 
liable. 


j CENSORSHIP OF THE NEWS. 


Mr. Stone has shown clearly the 
necessity for the censorship of the daily 
news by the Associated Press. He wrote 
in 1905: 

f‘The hour for selection in news had 
arrived. It was obvious that no editor 
could any longer print all the information 
offered him. Thus was clearly out- 
lined the path along which the Associated 
Press must travel. Strong men, es- 
pecially trained for the work in hand 
must be chosen, and stationed at stra- 


tegic points. The ordinary correspond- 





ent would not do. | But the strategic 
points were not the only ones to be looked 
fter. (News of the highest importance, 
requiring for its proper treatment the 
best literary skill was sure to develop 
in the most remote quarters.” 

_ “Seven hundred newspapers repre- 
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senting every conceivable view of every 
public question, sit in judgment upon 
the Associated Press dispatches. A 
representative of each of these papers 
has a vote in the election of the manage- 
ment.” 

This last statement assumes what 
is not true and alleges what is not dis- 
puted. It assumes that the majority of 
the membership elects and can direct 
the management of the Associated Press 
when in fact, by the terms of the By- 
laws and the issue of bonds, the voting 
strength to elect the fifteen directors, 
the executive committee, and the general 
manager, is vested in a small number of 
persons, probably less than twenty-five 
out of the seven hundred members. It 
alleges what will be conceded,—im- 
partiality in reporting most of the news. 
| Censorship is necessary because of 
the large volume of the world’s news. 
But it will be granted that here is 
at hand, the opportunity and machinery 
for forming public opinion: unity of 
management over a continent, a trained 
body of writers, and the power to select, 
color and emphasize any part of the 
daily news. The policy back of such 
censorship is the thing important to the 
public. What is that policy? It may 
be readily conceded that this policy is 
all that can be desired with reference 
to most of the news, even with many 
political movements. But what is that 
policy with reference to political move- 
ments tending toward constructive legis- 
lation in favor of public interests as 
opposed to special interests ? 

During the past eight years, one state 
has enacted the most progressive and 
far reaching legislation ; another has adop- 
ted the most democratic of constitutions; 
a third has sucessfully established the 
practical working of the initiative and 
referendum; still others have had con- 
tests against the rule of special privi- 
leged classes. The presidency of the 
nation, with all its vast power and in- 
fluence has been thrown into the scale 
for the highest ideals in government: 
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During the last half of this period, Moody 
reports that the trust power of the United 
States has increased from twenty to 
nearly thirty one-billion dollars, an increase 
of 55 per cent. Lyman Abbott states 
that one per cent. of the families in this 
country own more than the other 99 per 
cent. In this struggle between the 
people and predatory wealth, a struggle 
enlisting on one side or the other every 
man of intelligence, has the management 
of the Associated Press had no” bias? 
vere the leading papers in that manage- 
ment connected by a perfect network 
of commecial ties with industrial cor- 
porations, railway and traction companies 
and trusts, has its policy been the public 
good as againstits allies seeking special 
privileges? Has the vast movement over 
a continent against the rule of such 
privileged classes been adequately and 
fairly set forth in the Associated Press 
dispatches? Or, has this movement 
been minimized, ignored in part, reported 
at intervals to dissipate the effect and 
treated as a wave of hysteria soon to pass 
away? , Has the Associated Press been 
conservative or progressive, plutocratic or 
democratic ? 

The dispatches themselves disclose 
the attitude of the management. They 
give scant courtesy to movements for 
constructive legislation in the public 
interest. The reports, scores of which 
have been examined, are meager, frag- 
mentary, isolated. Every time Tom. 
Johnson was sucessful in more than fifty 
injunction suits, the general public in 
other states heard little or nothing of it. 
When an election recently went against 
him, everybody heard of the ‘failure’ of 
municipal ownership. When La Follette 
for five years, by a continuous contest, 
was placing law after law on the statute 
books, the matter was ignored or briefly 
reported in distant states; and temporary 
defeats were given wide publicity. When 
Kansas in 1908, rejected a conservative 
and elected a progressive United States 
Senator, the general public at a distance 
from that state did not know the real 
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issue involved. For more than two _! The Associated Press is an agency 
years, there has been a strong movement / for the collection and transmission of 
in California against the rule of that] news of the most commercial value to a 
state by special and corrupt interests,j limited number of great daily papers. 
but that fact merely as news, has never} The management undoubtedly serves 
reached the general public in the east. as best it can, the financial interests of 
The prosecution of offenders in San these papers. It has developed an apti- 
Francisco has only been a part of the tude for gathering that kind of news which 
wider movement in California. The will increase newspaper circylation and 
strong movement in New Hampshire, enhance advertising space. {It can at 
headed by Winston Churchill to free that any moment become the powerful ally 
state from the grasp of the Boston and of any special interest, but there is no 
Maine Railway Company, and the move- | way of making it the efficient instrument 
ment in New Jersey led by Everett Colby, for forming public opinion along pro- 
which resulted in the defeat of Senator | gressive lines. 

Dryden, the President of the Prudential 
Insurance Company, have not been given 
to the. people adequately as matters of 
news. It is not contended that any one But there is another test of the policy 
of these movements, measures, or men of the Associated Press. Each one of 
have been entirely ignored in the Assoc- the fifteen Directors owns, edits or con- 
iated Press; and it should be frankly trols a great daily newspaper whose 
admitted that some of the dispatches are editorials day after day will disclose 
impartial statements of fact. But a a conservative or a progressive attitude. 
careful reading of scores of such reports Twelve of these men have been Directors 
shows that the news is so presented since 1900, and since they elect the 
and given at long intervals as practically president, treasurer, general manager and- 
to dissipate its effects. Nor can it be executive committee of the association, 
maintained that most of such statements it is fair to assume that they have con- 
are sent out to serve special interests. trolled the policy of the Associated Press. 
If any affirmative policy clearly appears, These fifteen papers have been carefully 
it is to report the unusual and the spec- examined to discover any attitude in 
tacular for commercial value to the news- case of a conflict between public and 
papers served. It is perhaps unreason- special interests. Six of the papers 
able to expect an intelligent interpretation supported Bryan in 1908 and most of 
of a movement whether it be conservative the others were for Taft. 

or progressive; altho Mr. Stone explains By far the most progressive of the 
that the Associated Press employs strong fifteen, is the Kansas City Star-Times, 
men of the best literary skill, and places owned and edited by William R. Nelson. 
them at strategic points. It is indeed How he came to be admitted on the 
not to be expected that the earnestness Board of Directors can only be explained 
or enthusiasm of the progressive citizen by those rare qualities which have caused 
shall appear in the dispatches; but a his name to be frequently mentioned 
movement arousing the consciences of in connection with a foreign diplomatic 
hundreds of thousands of voters, marked station of high rank. He supported 
by largely attended public meetings, Taft solely on the ground of his pro- 
with elections where economic and moral gressive stand on public questions. 
issues are at stake, and culminating in From September 30, to October 24th., 
constructive and far-reaching legislation, 1908, he wrote vigorous editorials in 
is surely news of the highest importance. favor of the progressive movements in 


THE FIFTEEN NEWSPAPERS BY THE 
FIFTEEN DIRECTORS. 
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Kansas, in New Hampshire, and in Iowa. 


During the same brief period, he de- 
fended La Follette’s course in the United 
States Senate, paid tribute to Tom John- 
son’s heroic efforts for the people of 
Cleveland, advocated public ownership 
of the water plant of Kansas City, ex- 
posed two predatory city utility com- 
panies, and declared for the initiative 
and referendum. The number of edi- 
torials on these and allied subjects, 
clearly and strongly expressed in favor 
of constructive, progressive measures, 
exceeds all such editorials combined 
in the other fourteen papers. 

All the other fourteen are conservative 
or ultra conservative. The Chicago Daily 
News and the Record-Herald have a few 
carefully guarded editorials in favor 
of certain progressive movements. Sever- 
al of the other papers have only colorless 
editorials but in many ways they show 
a decided conservative tendency. Three, 
—the St. Paul Dispatch, the Portland 
Oregonian, and the San Francisco Chron- 
icle, are ultra conservative. All these 
fourteen papers show a solicitude for 
corporate and special interests and a 
critical attitude toward progressive meas- 
ures. It is true that almost every one 
can point to some reform movement 
which it has supported; but none of the 
fourteen can show a record of standing 
clearly and vigorously for a wide-spread 
system of guarding everywhere and all 
the time the public interests as opposed 
to special privilege. The Kansas City 
Star-Times does this. Its editor has 
a high conception of journalism in re- 
lation to good government. The other 
fourteen papers are huge commercial 
ventures, connected by advertising and 
in other ways, with banks, trust com- 
panies, railway and city utility companies, 
department stores and manufacturing 
enterprises. They reflect the system 
which supports them. They cannot 
afford to mold public opinion against 
the network of special interests which 
envelop them. 


Public Opinion. 
Il NEWS BUREAUS AND NEWSPAPERS 
ADVOCATING CORPORATION INTERESTS. 


(Besides the Associated Press as an 
instrument for forming conservative, or 
what is called ‘safe and sane’ public 
opinion, the special interests employ for 
the same purpose well organized news 
bureaus to furnish to the newspapers 
adroitly prepared articles, interviews, 
letters and news items. These appear 
in the public press without a suggestion 
of their real source. They are not 
accompanied by any of the marks of 
advertising matter. Very often, especia- 
ally in the case of city utility companies, 





the ‘interests’ deal directly with the news- 
papers by liberal purchase of advertising 
space and thus secure control of the news 
columns and of the editorial page it- 
self. 

During the last four years, a large 
number of these news bureaus have been 
actively engaged in the work of form- 
ing public opinion in all parts of the 
country. 


MAKING PUBLIC OPINION AGAINST 
MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. 


The Municipal Ownership Publicity 
Bureau sends out articles and news items 
adverse to municipal ownership and in 
favor of private ownership of city utility 
companies. It published a monthly mag- 
azine “Concerning Municipal Owner- 
ship”, in which John Kendrick Bangs 
wrote humorous articles for such private 
ownership. 

The Publicity Bureau, operated by 
two men,—Michaelis and Ellsworth, 
is an effective organ in advancing the 
interests of a powerful group of gas, 
light, water and traction companies, and 
in prejudicing the public against muni- 
cipal ownership of any of these utilities. 
The bureau has offices in Boston, New 
York, Washington and Chicago; and 
from these centers, arguments, half-truths, 
and edited reports that are often very 
misleading, are sent out to the press 
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and paid for as regular advertising 
matter altho they appear as ‘news’. 
Mr. Grant of this bureau wrote the 
following letter marked, “strictly con- 
fidential”, to the president of the Oconee 
Telephone Company at Walhalla, S. C.: 

“The Bureau has arranged with the 
American Press Association to furnish 
a page of plate matter monthly to such 
newspapers as may be designated. Com- 
paniés desiring to place such matters in 
the local papers should communicate 
with the Bureau—under no circum- 
stances taking up the matter with either 
the American Press Association or the 
local paper. All arrangements are made 
through the Bureau in such a way that 
the company does not appear in the 
matter at all. The cost of service is 
$20. per year per paper. The great 
benefit accruing from the constant pre- 
sentation of facts and arguments in 
favor of private ownership can hardly 
be overestimated.” 

Is this Mr. Grant, the John H. Grant 
who is treasurer of the American Press 
Association ? 

At one time when the consolidated 
Gas Company of Boston was in a con- 
test with the Public Franchise League 
of that city, and while legislation on the 
subject was being considered, interested 
parties sent out to the newspapers 
of the state the following letter: 

“Enclosed you will find copy for a 
reading-matter ad. to be used in your 
paper. It is understood that this will 
be set up as news matter, in news type, 
with a news head, and without adver- 
tising marks of any sort. Please send 
your bill at the lowest net cash rates to 
the undersigned.” 

This letter was printed as directed 
in numerous newspapers throughout the 
state. 


MAKING PUBLIC OPINION FOR THE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


When the Armstrong Committee be- 
gan its investigation of the insurance 
companies in September, 1905, the com- 


Public Opinion. 
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panies at once employed Charles J. Smith 
to prepare articles which were turned 
over to the Telegraphic News Bureau, 
handled by Allan Foreman. These arti- 
cles soon began to appear as ‘news’ in 
the daily and weekly newspapers from 
New York to St. Paul. The Mutual 
paid Foreman $1.00 a line inserted in 
a reputable paper. For a single item 
in 100 newspapers in October, 1905, 
this company paid between $5,000 and 
$6,000. On October 25th., the same 
company paid about $11,000 for six 
articles published as telegraphic news. 
A second news bureau was also hired to 
form public opinion favorable to the 
insurance companies. 

Gustavus Meyer, in the Milwaukee 
Social Democratic Herald of November 
7th, 1908, makes.in substance the follow- 
ing statement: In December, 1905, he 
was employed on the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine. During the next nine months, 
in collecting material for David Graham 
Phillips’ articles on ““The ‘Treason of the 
Senate,” Meyer investigated the record 
of Senator J. F. Dryden, the President 
of the Prudential Insurance Company, 
and furnished what he found to Mr. 
Phillips who used it in his article which 
was to appear in October, 1906. Some 
weeks before this date, the business 
manager of the Cosmopolitan, came into 
the office and said he would ‘kill’ that 
part relating to Senator Dryden. He 
further stated that a four page adver- 
tisement of the Prudential Insurance 
Company had been sent to the Cos- 
mopolitan and that it, “was not worth, 
while losing four or five thousand dollars 
just for the sake of printing those few 
paragraphs.” ‘The October number was 
silent as to the record of Senator Dryden; 
but instead, there appeared an article 
entitled, “An Aid to Modern Business,” 
which was a eulogy on Mr. Dryden and 
the Prudential Insurance Company. Mr. 
Meyer states that in April, 1907, Mr. 
Hearst was informed of .this but he 
refrained from discharging his business 
manager. 
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MAKING PUBLIC OPINION FOR THE 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY. 


In 1898, when Francis S. Monnett, 
the attorney general of Ohio, was prose- 
cuting the Standard Oil Company for 
violation of law, he learned that 
articles were being published in all parts 
of the state for the purpose of forming 
public opinion against the prosecution 
of the company. He ascertained that 
the articles thus sent to the newspapers, 
all eminated from the Jennings News 
Bureau and Advertising Agency at Lan- 
caster, Ohio. He placed on the witness 
stand Mr. Jennings, who swore that a 
Mr. Apthorp, an agent of the Standard 
Oil Company had furnished him with the 
printed matter. The attorney general 
produced a contract between the agency 
and a newspaper which provided that 
the publication of the article in the local 
paper would be paid for on condition that 
it would appear as ‘news’ or an editorial. 

In 1903, Senator J. B. Foraker re- 
ceived from John D. Archbold, the Vice- 
President of the Standard Oil Company, 
$50,000 to purchase in part, the Ohio 
State Journal. Later, when it was 
found that the purchase could not be 
made, the money was returned. 

This company employs a well-known 
press agent at its headquarters,—26 
Broadway, New York City. The follow- 
ing letters bear but one plain interpre- 
tation. Gunton’s Magazine was ultra 
conservative, ever alert to champion 
special interests: 

“26 Broadway. 

To Prof. George Gunton, 41 Union 
Square, City. 

My dear Professor: Responding to 
your favor, it gives me pleasure to in- 
close you herewith certificate of deposit 
to your favor for $5,000 as an addi- 
tional contribution to that agreed upon 
and to aid you in your most excellent 
work. I most earnestly hope that the 
way will open for an enlarged scope, as 
you anticipate. Yours very truly, 

Joun D. ArcHBo.p.” 


Public Opinion. 


“Mr. Thomas P. Grasty: 

Dear Mr. Grasty: I have your 
favor of yesterday and beg to return 
herewith the telegram of Mr. Edmunds 
to you. We are willing to continue the 
subscription of $5,000 to the Southern 
Farm Magazine for another year, pay- 
ments to be made the same as they have 
been this year. We do not doubt that 
the influence of your publications through- 
out the south is of the most helpful char- 
acter. With good wishes, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
Joun D. ArcuBo.p.” 


The sinister Sibley, member of Con- 
gress at the time from the 28th. district 
in Pennsylvania, wrote to John D. Arch- 
bold from Washington, D. C., on March 
7, 1905, proposing the establishment 
of a vast literary bureau to form 
public opinion in favor of the industrial 
coporations and the traction and rail- 
way companies. His letter needs to be 
read with care. He would have such 
a bureau ‘efficient? and ‘permanent’. 
Even for the three great interests named 
in his letter, representing probably more 
than half of the total wealth of the 
United States, he stated, “It will cost 
money”. When he says it, “will be 
made self-supporting,” does he mean 
that the outlay for this bureau will be 
reimbursed to the corporations by legis- 
lative grants of further special privi- 
leges? Governor Hughes once said: 
“The man that would corrupt public 
opinion is the most dangerous enemy 
of the state”. But Sibley not only pro- 
posed the systematic and permanent 
corruption of public opinion, but also 
the corruption of the Associated Press, 
the newspapers and magazines; and the 
betrayal of the American government 
itself to the special interests. We need 
a new definition of treason. The follow- 
ing is this man’s letter: 

“John D. Archbold, 

“Dear Sir: 

“An efficient literary bureau is needed, 

not for a day or a crisis, but a permanent 
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and healthy control of the Associated 
Press and kindred avenues. It will cost 
money, but will be the cheapest in the 
end, and can be made self-supporting. 
The next four years is, more than any 
previous epoch, to determine the future 
of the country. No man values pubilc 
opinion or fears it so much as Roosevelt. 
Mild reproof or criticism of his policy 
nearly paralyzes him. ‘To-day he hears 
only the chorus of a _ rabble, and 
he thinks it is public sentiment. I don’t 
know whether the industrial corporations 
and the transportation companies have 
enough at stake to justify a union of 
forces for concerted action. It seems 
to me to be necessary.” 

In 1905, the Standard Oil Company 
sent Patrick C. Boyle and Malcom Jen- 
nings to Kansas to make public opinion 
in favor of the company. Ida Tarbell 
in her History of the Standard Oil 
Company mentions Boyle as a “pictur- 
esque Irishman” in the service of the 
company. He has been the editor of 
the Oil City Derrick and a literary hack 
of this company for many years. In 
the eighth annual report of the Associated 
Press for 1908, his name appears as a 
member of the Advisory Board for the 
Eastern Division, thus showing that he 
has some influence in that organization. 
Jennings is the same man who served 
the company in Ohio. These two men 
procured the publication of numerous 
articles in many newspapers. The con- 
tracts provided that such articles should 
be published as ‘news’ without adver- 
tising marks of any kind. The manager 
of the Kansas City Journal testified that 
his paper received $3,340 for eight such 
articles. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
in its report of February, 1907, states: 
“The Standard Oil Company buys ad- 
vertising space in many newspapers, 
which it fills, not with advertisements, 
but with reading matter prepared by 
agents kept for that purpose, and paid 
for at advertising rates as ordinary news.” 





MAKING PUBLIC OPINION FOR THE 
ALDRICH CURRENCY BILL. 


When the Aldrich currency bill was 
pending before Congress in March, 1908, 
a Mr. P. S. Ridsdale of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
wrote to many publishers of newspapers 
the following: 

“I wish to have published in as many 
papers as possible, opinions of prominent 
business men and bankers of your dis- 
trict favorable to the Aldrich Currency 
Bill now before the Senate.” 

He offered to pay $10 for each ‘story’ 
of about one half column in the leading 
papers of large cities and $2.00 to each 
local paper. The same week, the Detroit 
Journal received a letter signed by the 
Keystone News Bureau of Philadelphia 
offering an article which read in part 
as given below: Newspaper men in Phila- 
delphia at the time knew nothing of any 
such bureau in that city: 


“Washington D. C. 
“There is coming now from a quite 
unexpected source support of the Aldrich 
emergency bill which is expected, by 
those who favor it, to win it many votes 
in the House. Leading labor union men 
throughout the country, now that they 
realize how many workmen are idle and 
how little prospect of employment there 
is during the next several months, say 
that some financial measure is im- 
perative.” 


MAKING PUBLIC OPINION AGAINST 
TARIFF REVISION. 


One of the best known of these venal 
news bureaus is operated in Washington 
by William Wolff Smith who has his 
offices in the Munsey Building and em- 
ploys a number of stenographers and so- 
called ‘reporters’. Smith is frequently 
seen at the New Willard Hotel and at the 
Capitol. Very few of the leading daily 
papers can afford the expense of a special 
correspondent in Washington and most 
of them readily publish as news letters 
purporting to come from the direct 
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representative of the paper, but which 
really emanate from some hired bureau. 
There appeared such an article in some 
of the papers of the northwest in January, 
1909. It was adroitly and ably written 
to form public opinion in favor of a high 
tariff. It stated that the annual dis- 
bursements greatly exceeded the income 
of the national government, that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had believed he was 
right in advocating large appropriations, 
that if the tariff were lowered a large 
bond issue would be necessary, that the 
Standard Oil Company’s National City 
Bank favored such bond issue, that, 

“Speaker Cannon has stood constantly 
for more care in spending money and 
it must be said that he is coming into a 
meed of approval and appreciation which 
decidedly contrasts with the public at- 
titude toward him as displayed during 
late campaign. The Speaker and his 
followers are determined to do some 
paring this session, but they have no 
idea that they can cut expenses enough 
to overcome the deficit.” 

In this column and a half of ‘news’ 
are found an appeal to partisanship 
and to the popular prejudice against 
the Standard Oil Company, a plausible 
argument for economy, a covert attack 
on President Roosevelt and a laudation 
of Speaker Cannon. It was skillfully 
contrived to have the reader draw the in- 
evitable conclusion that the tariff must 
not be reduced; and this conclusion, 
nowhere clearly stated, was the sole 
object of the article. 


MAKING PUBLIC OPINION FOR THE 
RAILWAY COMPANIES. 


In 1905, when bills for railroad rate 
regulation were pending in Congress and 
while President Roosevelt was urging 
such regulation, the railway companies 
organized a system of bureaus in New 
York, Washington, Chicago, St. Louis 
and Topeka. They also had agents in 
South Dakota and California. Samuel 
Spencer, President of the Southern Rail- 
road Company had general supervision of 





Public Opinion. 

these various bureaus, with headquarters 
at Washington. He knew most of the 
Senators and Representatives and was a 
tactful, agreeable and able manager. 
These publicity bureaus were in operation 
for several months and cost approxi- 
mately $100,000. The Chicago office 
was in the Orchestra Building on Michi- 
gan Avenue and employed forty-three 
persons, some of them experienced news- 
paper men. To this office came most 
of the local papers of the entire north- 
west. Ray Stannard Baker inspected 
this office and has described a card case 
which he saw there called, “The Baro- 
meter”. Each editor was accurately 
characterized on a card as to politics, 
financial condition and peculiarities. If 
an editor was too active against the rail- 
roads, a traveling agent went to his town 
and organized some of the local shippers 
against him. Mr. Baker states that a 
member of the firm told him that for 
the week ending June 5th., 1905, before 
the bureau began its work, 412 columns 
of matter opposed to the railroads had 
appeared in the Nebraska papers, but 
that three months later, after the bureau 
had been in operation, 202 columns 
favorable and only 4 against the rail- 
roads were published in that state in 
one week. 

During April and May, of 1905, a 
Committee of the United States Senate 
gave so-called ‘hearings’ for six weeks on 
matters relating to railway legislation. 
Senator Elkins of West Virginia, who for 
years in the Senate has guarded the 
interests of the railway companies, was 
chairman of the committee. Ex-Senator 
Faulkner from the same state was em- 
ployed by the companies and during the 
‘investigation’ sat just back of Elkins at 
each session. Numerous railroad men 
and small shippers attended, all expenses 
being paid by the companies. The 

testimony thus taken, filled five volumes 
of a thousand pages each. Reporters 
were constantly present to give the daily 
press statistics and arguments in favor 
of the railway interests. Public opinion 
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was being made for a powerful special 
interest, by an investigating committee 
at the expense of the government. 


MAKING PUBLIC OPINION FOR LOCAL 
SPECIAL INTERESTS. 


It is a commonplace in the newspaper 
business that the advertisements instead 
of the subscriptions form the chief support 
for the costs of publication. A daily 
paper without advertisers would be 
published at a daily loss. This is but 
another way of stating that the existence 
of a daily paper depends on the sale of 
a certain amount of advertising space. 
With other daily papers in the same 
city, a given paper cannot pursue in its 
news columns a policy hostile to the 
interests of its leading advertisers. If 
such advertisers be city utility companies, 
department stores or industrial corpor- 
ations, they can control the policy of the 
paper or at least, subsidize it into silence. 
When these utility companies give special 
rates or privileges to the leading business 
men of the city, and, at a moment's notice, 
can withdraw their patronage, they be- 
come formidable opponents io the news- 
paper that dares to attack them. Be- 
sides, most daily newspapers are run 
for profit rather than for the public 
interests. The stockholders demand of 
their management a reasonable net re- 
turn on their investment. From this 
situation, there results, either silence 
on the part of the paper when public 
interests are at stake; or open advocacy 
of some special interest. 

Numerous instances can be given of 
this control of public opinion by special 
interests. When municipal ownership 
was an issue in 1906 at an election in 
Seattle, all of the daily papers but one 
opposed it. The Seattle Times printed 
in large black-faced type covering the 
whole upper part of front page, the 
following : 

“Municipal Ownership Spells Wreck 
and Ruin Wherever It Is Found”. 
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Since sucessful municipal ownership is 
found in some form in most of the cities 
in the United States and in Great Britain, 
the zeal of the falsehood suggests plainly 
the ‘hire and sale’ of the columns. Dur- 
the same year, municipal ownership was 
an issue in Detroit. Before August, 1906, 
not a newspaper in the city had openly 
advocated granting a new franchise to 
the Detroit United Railway company. 
Early in that month, the mayor, who 
had declared before his election that 
he was in favor of municipal ownership 
of the various parts of the street rail- 
way system when the franchises expired, 
startled the city by announcing that he 
had ‘forced’ the company to accept an 
extension of all its franchises until 1924. 
A rule of the common council compelled 
a referendum to the people. The street 
railway company began what it called 
a “campaign of education”. It bought 
a half page space in every daily news- 
paper, and every daily except one was 
subsidized into silence or advocacy of 
the franchise. A New York editor, 
writing in the Atlantic Monthly for 
October, 1908, stated that during the 
last three years, the department stores 
combined to modify at least three daily 
papers of that city. A writer in The 
Nation in January, 1903, declared that 
only one New York paper had editorials 
on the insurance disclosures. Colliers 
Weekly in March, 1907, gave a long list 
of religious newspapers which were carry- 
ing fraudulent advertisements,—which 
proved, not the corruption of public 
opinion by such papers, but which did 
demonstrate the necessity of advertising 
matter to give a reasonable profit on the 
investment. In December, 1908, a case 
was before the supreme court of the 
United States to determine whether 
newspapers and magazines could legally 
accept transportation over the railways 
in return for advertising. Such in- 
stances show how a newspaper is silenced 
or changed into an ‘organ’ of a special 


interest. 
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PUBLIC OPINION FORMING MAGA- 
ZINES, 1903-1908. 


The following are the foremost public 
opinion forming magazines in the United 
States: 

(1) The American Magazine, John 
S. Phillips, President of Publishing Co., 

(2) The Arena, B. O. Flower, Editor. 

(3) Everybody’s Magazine, The Ridge- 
way Company, Publishers. 

(4) The Forum, The Forum Publish- 
ing Company. 

(5) Gunton’s Magazine, George Gun- 
ton. (Publication ceased in Dec., 1904). 

(6) McClure’s Magazine, Samuel S. 
McClure, President of Publishing Com- 
pany. 

(7) North American Review, George 
Harvey, Editor. 


Ill, 


(8) The Outlook, Lyman Abbott, 
Editor. 

(9) The Review of Reviews, Albert 
Shaw, Editor. 

(10) The World’s Work, Walter H. 
Page, Editor. 


The combined circulation of these 
ten leading periodicals is more than 
2,000,000 copies each month. It is 
probably a conservative estimate that 
each issue is read by five persons when 
the public libraries are taken into account. 
It must also be considered that these ten 
million or more of readers are those 
who take a distinct interest in public 
affairs and more than any other class, 
express and represent public opinion. 

The issues of these ten magazines for 
the five years from 1903 to 1908, have 
been carefully examined to determine 
the side taken by each in the contest be- 
tween Special Privilege and the interests 
of the public. Each periodical has ben 
judged by its output of public opinion 
forming material over a sufficiently long 
period. This material consists of a 
very few editorials and a very large 
number of carefully written articles in 
the nature of monographs, most of them 
involving research, travel or experience. 
The one test applied to each article or 
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editorial was:—Does it take the side of 
any special interest, when that interest 
has been known by all to be in conflict 
with the interests of the general public ? 
Or does it take the side of the public 
against the encroachment of any special 
privilege? The record made by these 
ten magazines for the period of five years 
shows that about 60, more or less elabor- 
ate articles, favored some special privi- 
lege; and a little more than 200 were in 
favor of the public interests. 

The titles of a few progressive articles 
will indicate in some part the range and 
vigor of this new civic literature which 
has so profoundly stirred the public 


conscience: 


“Who Owns the United States Sereno 3S. Pratt. 


“Great Fortunes And Their Making ”” Burton J. Hendrick 
ee Did You Get It Gentlemen?’ . Charles E. F.ussell. 

‘The Madness of Much Power” Graham Phillipe 
Frenzied Finance”.............. tonuee. 


“‘Industralized Politics” . Student of New York Politics. 
ro 


“Senate of ye Interests” Ene Beach N 

“The Senate Plot .Edward Lo 
“The Greatest he ony in te Ww Wola .Charles E. Ruseell. 
“The His of the Standard Oil Company”. 
“Kansas and the Standard Oil Company’. 
“The + eS PRR aie 
“The Heart of the ene al ‘ 
“*How the Railroad Makes the Trust’’. 
“The Railroad Rebate” 
“The Railroad Rate y Stannar: 

‘The Initiative and Referendum in Goagen™ .W.8. U’Ren 
“Oregon as a Political EES Station” PCOS 


Schaffer. 
ee yy a antes reat é a 
“The the Copper Kings ie 
“Rhode “Island, a State for Bele’. 
“New Jersey, a Traitor State” ‘Lincoln Steffens. 





ire” 





“Pittsburg, a City Ashamed”...... Lincoln Steffens. 
“Philadelphia, Corrupt and Contented” . Lincoln Steffens. 
“The subway Deal’’............ Ray Stannard Baker. 


“A Colossal Fabric on omen al Sietel-s 0a'0 gn + ain 
“The Story of Life Insurance” .Burton J. Hendrick. 
“Governor La Follette” BEER AAT Lincoln Steffens. 
> | "EEE y: William Allen White. 
“Tom Johnson”... .. Edward is. 


EACH MAGAZINE, CONSERVATIVE OR 
PROGRESSIVE. 


The North American Review is the 
most conservative of the ten magazines. 
The editor, Mr. George Harvey is 
also editor of Harpers’ Weekly. The 
N. Y. Directory of Directors for 1905 
shows that he was then the second vice- 
president of the Broadway Safe Deposit 
Co., a director of the City of New York 
Insurance Co., a director of two ferry 
companies and a director of the Mech- 
anics and Traders Bank. Both the 


North American Review and The Harp- 
ers’ Weekly have been distinctly hostile 
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to the movement led by President Roose- 
velt. The editor has constantly, syste- 
matically and almost viciously assailed 
the policies and personality of the ex-Pres- 
ident. During the past five years, three 
times as many reactionary or conservative 
articles appeared in the North American 
Review as the number which might be 
considered to be mildly progressive. It 
would perhaps be too strong, and yet not 
far from the truth, to call both the maga- 
zine and the weekly the ‘organs’ of the 
special interests. 

Gunton’s Magazine was quite frankly 
the ‘organ’ of special privilege. Mr. 
Hearst in 1908, disclosed the fact that 
the Standard Oil Company paid Gunton, 
“$5,000 as an additional contribution to 
that agreed upon”. It must have been 
after some such subsidy that Gunton 
wrote his editorials: “Are Millionaires 
a Menace”, “Roosevelt Sane”, “The 
Crusade vs. Property’, and others dis- 
playing marked subserviency to special 
interests. From January, 1899 to 1904, 
after which its publication ceased, more 
than twenty articles and editorials de- 
fended various special interests and only 
one,—on the ice-trust of New York City, 
took the side of the public. From the 
number of editorials on the subject, 
Gunton seems to have held a brief for 
the group of public utility companies, 
and to have shown a proper amount of 
gratitude toward millionaires in general. 

The Forum has been more or less color- 
less and can have had but little effect in 
forming public opinion during the last 
half decade. This is true of both the 
leading articles and editorials on “Amer- 
ican Politics’ by H. L. West. During 
1904-1906, Mr. West was fairly pro- 
gressive in his brief editorials, but later, 
he became quite conservative and in 
1908, advocated the nomination of Fair- 
banks for President and seemed to regret, 
as he stated it, that ““The wave of reform 
still sweeps over the country”. Certainly 


The Forum has not contributed much to 
that wave and it must be regarded as 
conservative. 


The New York Directory 
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of Directors for 1905, shows that Isaac 
L. Rice was the president and director 
of The Forum Publishing Co. He was 
also an officer or director of the Chicago 
Electric Traction Co., and of thirteen 
other industrial concerns. Joseph and 
Samuel Rice were also directors of the 
Forum Publishing Co. Another director 
of this company was Maurice Barnett 
who was an officer in twelve other business 
establishments. 

The Review of Reviews has been a 
factor in forming public opinion; but it 
has been a two-edged sword, cutting 
both sides, but with one edge much 
sharper than the other. The number 
of conservative articles has exceeded 
those which are progressive and there 
is evidence that a careful selection has 
been made in the list of progressive 
articles. The record for the five years 
would rather suggest that the columns 
had been quite freely opened to explain or 
defend several great special interests. 
But it should be stated that other leading 
articles were admitted which were square- 
ly for the public interests. The New 
York Directory of Directors for 1905, 
shows that Francis L. Hine was vice- 
president and director o: the Review 
of Reviews Co., and that he was also 
a director in four railroad companies 
and ten other firms or corporations. 

The Outlook has been very cautiously 
progressive. It has steadily supported 
the policies of President Roosevelt and 
has briefly and guardedly advocated 
public interests against the encroachments 
of special privilege. But it has had few 
or no leading articles showing strongly 
the necessity of constructive legislation. 
It seems to have aimed at a brief review 
of current events, rather than the pub- 
lication of articles to make progressive 
public opinion. The u:questioned char- 
acter of its editor accounts for its pro- 
gressive attitude. In November, 1908, 
the treasurer of the Outlook Co. stated 
that James Stillman, the mutli-million- 
aire and ‘silent man of the Standard 
Oil Company’, owned less than ten per 
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cent of the stock of the Outlook Co. 

The World’s Work, from March, 
1903 to April, 1908 has not had a con- 
sistent attitude toward special interests. 
From the first date to April, 1906, by 
actual count, three times as many pro- 
gressive articles appeared in this maga- 
zine as those which can be called con- 
servative. But in the early months of 
1906, a marked change took place. An 
editorial on the first page of the May, 
1906, number, shows that a new policy 
had been adopted. A single sentence 
indicates exactly the course of this maga- 
zine for the next two years: “And reform 
by shrieking exposure does at last be- 
come tiresome. It is another evidence of 
sanity that the people are showing some 
weariness with the literature of corrup- 
tion.” For the next two years, more than 
four times as many articles in explanation 
or defense of special privilege appeared 
as those in favor of the public. Three 
fourths of these conservative articles 
were in favor of the railway companies. 
In October, 1907, an editorial, entitled, 
“The Mobbing of Corporations”, stated : 
“The time that has passed since Judge 
Landis fined the Standard Oil Company 
more than 29 million dollars for violating 
the Elkins law has won public sympathy 
for the Company”. 

Another editorial in April, 1908, relates 
an incident showing the generosity of 
this company towards a rival. The 
New York Directory of Directors for 
1905, shows that the editor, Mr. Walter 
H. Page was a director of the Aberdeen 
and Ashboro RailwayCompany. Moody’s 
Manual of 1908 shows that six other 
members of the Page family were the 
chief officers in this railway company. 

Whatever the explanation may be, 
the fact is that here, a progressive maga- 
zine has been quietly and suddenly 
changed to one highly favorable to the 
‘interests’. 


THE FOUR MOST PROGRESSIVE MAGAZINES. 


Judged solely by the number and kind 
of leading articles which have been pub- 
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lished during the last five years, the 
following are the most progressive peri- 
odicals: 

The Arena. 

The American Magazine. 
Everybody’s Magazine. 
McClure’s Magazine. 

Out of a total circulation of 2,000,000 
copies each month, these four magazines 
have one and a third million and they 
have published a little more than five 
times the number of progressive articles 
as the other six magazines combined. 
If each issue is read by five persons, 
these four magazines with their searching 
articles on every phase of public affairs, 
are forming the opinions of more than 
6,000,000 readers. For it must be con- 
sidered that a single article may have 
more weight than the reading ef a daily 
paper for a year, with its scrappy news. 
These four periodicals, more than all 
others combined, from the standpoint 
of public affairs, carry on their pages 
the indignant protest against all forms of 
special privilege; and they record the 
courage and ideals of the best citizens. 


IV. MAKING PUBLIC OPINION IN THE 


LIBRARY AND THEATER. 


It would be difficult to overrate the 
influence of “The Jungle” by Upton 
Sinclair. It led to immediate investi- 
gation and legislation by the national 
government. By its influence on public 
opinion, it is comparable to Les Miser- 
ables.” “'The Octopus” by Frank Norris 
is a graphic picture of the control of 
California by the railroad corporations; 
and “Coniston” by Winston Churchill is 
a still finer delineation of railway corrup- 
tion in New Hampshire. 

The drama, in a very limited way, 
has aided in forming public opinion. 
The best examples are, “The Man of the 
Hour” and “The Lion and the Mouse”. 


But they have vividly presented to many 
thousands the greed and power of special 
interests. 

During the past few years, many im- 
portant volumes have appeared which 
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have influenced directly the leaders of 
public opinion. These are the works 
of specialists,—usually university or col- 
lege trained men. Their influence extends 
far beyond their circle of readers. They 
instruct the esoteric, to inform the far 
larger exoteric class. B. H. Meyer, in 
“Railway Legislation in the United 
States,” Frank Parsons, in “The Heart 
of the Railway Problem” and John 
Moody in “The Truth About Trusts”, 
are types of men who have made con- 
structive and intelligent public opinion. 


Vv. MAKING PUBLIC OPINION FROM THE 
PLATFORM. 


Mr. Bryan has probably given public 
addresses to more people than any other 
American. He has formed public opinion 
not only in his own party but he has in- 
fluenced men of all parties toward fun- 
damental democracy and the highest 
ideals in citizenship. On concrete issues, 
he has clearly and eloquently stated and 
formed the opinions of millions. He 
has .been and is a decided factor in mak- 


ing opinion on every important public 
question. 

Senator La Follette has addressed 
hundreds of thousands of voters from 


New York to California. He is, “a 
man with a message’ and an orator of 
rare power. His intense earnestness, 
his sincerity, courage and perfect mastery 
of his subject, carry his convictions into 
the very conscience of his audiences. 
He is the implacable foe of every form 
of unjust special privilege and his con- 
structive ability to guard the public 
interests has been amply demonstrated 
in his career as governor of Wisconsin. 
The ‘interests’ dread him. He is a force 
of unusual power in forming public 
opinion. 

President Roosevelt has not addressed 
as many audiences as Senator La Follette; 
but his words have gone out to the re- 
motest parts of the entire country. He 
is not a great orator and he has little 
constructive ability. But he has ex- 
pressed the hopes and aspirations, the 
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protests and ideals of the American 
people. Tho few have seen him, he is 
the best known man in public life. He so 
formed public opinion that he set in 
motion a thousand influences which 
forced a hostile national convention to 
nominate for President the man whom 
he had endorsed. This was not all due, 
nor mainly due to the personality of 
Mr. Roosevelt, nor to the respect of the 
people for the high office of President. 
Had he been a governor or senator 
from a great commonwealth, he could 
not have done this. As ex-President, 
he cannot do it. But every time the 
President speaks, more than twenty 
thousand newspapers and millions of 
voices repeat his words. The Associated 
Press can pass over in silence a governors’ 
message which may result in legislation 
of the very highest importance; but the 
public utterances of the President can- 
not be ignored. When he speaks, he 
has the nation for an audience. He has 
formed the opinions of millions because 
he has been heard and believed by them. 
The Presidency has given to Mr. Roose- 
velt a far-reaching megaphone-like Voice 
raucus and strident indeed, but of high 
purpose like that of the prophets of old. 


THE REFORM MOVEMENT. 


It is not difficult to account for the 
wave of reform during the past few years. 
La Follette was the pioneer and is the 
leader in this movement. He began it 
away back in 1890 when he was defeated 
for Congress by the railroad companies. 
For ten years he constantly advocated 
direct nominations by the people but 
was beaten by an intrenched political 
machine. For five years as governor, 
he secured the enactment of law after 
law against special privileges. At the 
present time in a “Senate of Special 
Interests’, he stands as the foremost 
representative of popular economic rights. 
During the past five years, U’Ren in 
Oregon, Churchill in New Hampshire, 
Colby in New Jersey and others have 
been earnestly in the contest against 
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the control of government by the special 
interests. During the same period, five 
or six magazines have published several 
hundred articles showing the encroa*th- 
ments and corruption by special privileged 
classes and these have been read by 
millions of progressive citizens. Fiction 
and the drama came to the aid of the 
public. But in the fullness of . time, 
while all these scattered movements 
were in full progress, a new and unex- 
pected force came to their aid and uni- 
fied them into one common movement 
against the control of government by 
predatory wealth. This new force was 
the energy, honesty and courage of the 
President who at once made the contest 
heard and made it national. If La 
Follette could have been permanent] 
defeated, if five or six magazines coul 
have been silenced, and if the Presi 
dency could have been made the voi 
of special privilege, no reform movemen 
would have taken place. But with thi 
inspiring contest successful in one state, 
with great, free magazines, forming and 
expressing progressive public opinion 
and with the far-reaching voice of the 
presidency to unify and make it national, 
it has triumphed over the organized 
agencies for forming conservative publi 
opinion. 

But the reactionary and conservative 
forces are in possession of unlimited 
resources, financial, political, and social. 
They have regular bureaus to form pub 
lic opinion. ‘They are the natural allie 
of the Associated Press and of eve 
leading daily newspaper. The purchas 
of every progressive magazine would b 
but an item in their expenses. It is 
easily conceivable that they may organize 
. a system of bureaus over the entire 
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country to furnish articles to every local 
paper in defense of the three allied 
special interests—the railroads, the city 
utility companies and certain industrial 
combinations, like the Steel Trust and 
the Standard Oil Co. If these interests 
are to obtain or even hold special privi- 
leges, such a system of bureaus is neces- 
sary, and as Sibley said, “might be made 
self-supporting”. [The public can be 
deceived, can be made to pay the costs 
of the deception and induced to grant 
further aids. 

(The public is continually played upon 
y adroit, skillful and powerful forces. 
The average reader of the daily paper is 
in a hurry. He reads headlines. He 
does not read critically. He does not 
know that two or three items in a brief 
‘news’ article presented as undoubted 
facts, lead him to but one conclusion. 
He does not note the careful coloring, 
the skillful arrangement of parts, the 
appeal to prejudice, the half-truths or 
the shrewd mis-statements. He is easily 
caught by the sophistry that a private 
monopoly enjoying extortionate profits is 
exactly like anyother private business. He 
is told that a rebate is like the discount 
given to any large buyer and his mind 





| does not penetrate to the distinction. The 


economic interests of one class and the ex- 
ploitation of another, nationality, parti- 
sanship and even patriotism itself are all 
appealed to in forming public opinion 
for special privileged classes. But for 
a long term of years, Lincoln’s statement 
is probably true: “You can fool some of 
the people all of the time, and all of 
of the people some of the time; but you 
can’t fool all the people all the time.” 


Wriiuram Koirtie 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

















OME day a chieftain lands in San 
Francisco, new come from his 
native Rutarutari. By nightfall he has 
learned that in the United States is an 
organization called the Republican Party. 
Before he retires he has written about 
the Republican Party an article for the 
Rutarutari Oilcan. 

“The Republican Party,” writes the 
chief, “‘advocates witchcraft, voudouism, 
astrology, divination, human slavery, 
piracy, cannibalism, and thuggee. All 
the members of the party declare that 
they believe in none of these things but 
they cannot deceive me. I know what 
they believe better than they themselves 
can know, because I know all things. 

“The men of the Republican Party 
are all bank-wreckers, law-breakers, brib- 
ers, usurers, thieves, scoundrels and 
lewd persons. Their wives and daught- 
ers are ignorant and immoral. I have 
not the slightest evidence on which to 
base these hideous gross slanders of 
good men and good women, but I wish 
them to be true, therefore they are true. 
Anyone that says they are not true, 
I will have him indicted by My Grand 
Jury and prosecuted by My Attorney 
General for injuring the walls of my Speak 
house in Roturoitu, in My Gilbert Islands, 
whither he shall be taken for trial and 
punishment, for he has committed lese 
majeste.”” 

All this would be very absurd, would 
it not? But no whit more absurd or 
displaying more ignorance than Mr. 
Roosevelt’s creed on Socialism. Yet 
with this difference, that a savage from 
the Gilbert Islands could not reasonably 
be expected to be well-informed or to 
speak in the manner of decency about 
those with whom he disagreed. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s methods may be further 
paralleled in a conversation with a famous 
Sioux Indian (or his reincarnation, for 
I believe the Sioux gentleman is dead). 

Crazy Horse—You are a polygamist. 
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Socialist—I am not. 

Crazy Horse—Yes, you are. 
better. 

Socialist—I do not. I detest it. No 
one shall ever say of me that I think well 
of polygamy. 

Crazy Horse—Yes, you believe in it. 
And you are a free lover. 

Socialist—I am not. 

Crazy Horse—Yes, you are. You be- 
lieve in free love. 

Socialist—I do not. I loathe it. If 
ever I entertain a belief in free love I 
shall think myself unworthy of my human- 
ity. 

“Crazy Horse—Ladies and gentlemen, 
behold this vile creature, a polygamist 
and a free lover. {i quote to you his 
own words, for you know me. You 
know how fair, honorable and truthful 
I am; you know how I stand for all things 
noble, pure, Virtuous, grand, religious 
and temperate. I scorn to deceive you. 
I quote the vile creature’s own words. 
Here they are. He said: “I entertain a 
belief in free love,” and “I think well 
of polygamy.” And now I ask you, 
can you tolerate socialism, that loath- 
some destroyer of the home and avowed 
enemy of all goodness and purity ? 

With sincere admiration I salute those 
of my fellow countrymen that are able 
to take a serious view of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
fustian. They have a force of mental 
application beyond my power to attain 
or even to imitate. So far as I can see, 
Mr. Roosevelt on Socialism is a mildly 
diverting performance but not profit- 
able to adults that have to work for their 
living. It reminds me of a comment 
made by one member of the House to 


I know 


You believe in polygamy. 


_ another, when Congress was president- 


ially informed of the terrible misdeeds 
of Mr. Joseph Pulitzer: 

““Well, I see that there are still new 
varieties of the ghost dance.” 


CHARLES EpwarbD RussELL 
New York City. 








THE MASTER NOTE IN THE MESSAGE OF CHRISTIAN 


SCIENCE AND ITS PRESENT-DAY SIGNIFICANCE. 


By B. O. 


“Where there is no vision, the people perish.” 


from the dust of Tyre, 

and the stones of Hahytoa— 
illars upon Self-Desire, 
{froan the lange gaze of the sun. 


“pene was on the pyramid, 
And immortality on Greece and Rome; 
But in them all the ancient Traitor hid, 
at unstable foam. 


Bh ene 


Woun Aad perish our 


“No house can stand, | no 1 can endure, 
Built on the crumbling of Self-Desire.” 
—Edwin Markham. 
L 


O THE philosophical student of 
history, no fact is more obvious 
than that in proportion as a civilization, 
a people or a nation is dominated by 
moral idealism—by the vision that 
gives to life a living faith, it will rise, 
advance and become inherently great. 
On the other hand, in proportion as the 
eternal moral verities fade before interest 
in and a passion for the fleeting things 
of sense, a civilization or people declines, 
although frequently to the physical eye 
of the casual observer the stricken victim 
of materialism or sense domination 
appears to be entering on a period of 
unexampled glory, power and greatness, 
just as one ignorant of nature’s phe- 
nomena might easily imagine the autum- 
nal burst of ephemeral splendor to be 
a manifestation of life and health. 

Moral idealism nourishes the soul 
upon the eternal spiritual verities. It 
weaves into the web and woof of life 
honor, integrity of thought and purpose, 
a passion for truth, and an ever-broad- 
ening love. In a word, it speaks to 
the children of men, awakening them 


from their absorption in fleeting sense 
perceptions to a realization of the eternal 
trinity of spiritual Truth, Beauty 
Goodness, and thus brings them 


and 
en 
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rapport with the All-Life and its infinite 
manifestations; with the Common Father 
and His common children. 

The fate of civilizations and nations 
in the ever-recurring battle between 
idealism and materialism is one of 
the most absorbing and _ suggestive 
facts of history; while there are few 
pages in the annals of the past so in- 
spiring as those which show how great 
peoples, after having yielded to the lure 
of sense domination and started upon 
the downward slope, have been arrested 
and rejuvenated by the masterful appeal 
to the reason and conscience side of life, 
which has reawakened the moral idealism 
or spiritual enthusiasm and faith in 
the soul of society. 

Our purpose in stating this general 
proposition as an introduction to our 
consideration of the master note in 
the message of Christian Science, is to 
impress upon the reader the basic truth 
which students of human progress must 
keep in mind if they would find the key 
to great idealistic or spiritual movements 
of national and civilization-wide signifi- 
cance, which exert a compelling influence 
over the thought and life of multitudes 
of highly intelligent men and women. 


Il. 


“To me the most astounding historical 
fact of the past twenty-five years is the 
rapid growth of Christian Science in this 
nation, and the permanent hold it seems 
to have taken on tens of thousands of 
highly intelligent and discriminating citi- 
zens.” 

The speaker was a well-known writer 
whose extensive travels had brought 
him in touch with the vital life.of the 


people in various parts of the country. 


“The healing part of the new faith,” 

































he continued, “affords no adequate ex- 
planation for this phenomenon. It doubt- 
less is largely the means of interesting 
very many, and perhaps the greater 
number of those who are drawn to 
Christian Science. Consider these facts: 
In 1895 there was not a Christian Science 
church building to be found anywhere. 
In a recent paper contributed to The 
Contemporary Review by Mr. Frank 
Podmore, he states that this new religious 
body ‘is represented at the present time 
by over eleven hundred churches or 
societies. . . . There are over four thousand 
Christian Science practitioners, while 
no fewer than 440 editions of Science 
and Health With Key to the Scriptures 
have been published, and upward of 
half a million copies sold.’ In _ this 
country there is to be found, as you know, 
a large number of magnificent church 
edifices. Indeed, the property of this 
religious body in our country is estimated 
at between eight and ten million dollars 
and stately buildings are being erected all 
the time. In Chicago alone there are 
five beautiful church structures, and two 
congregations as yet without their own 
buildings. In England the movement 
has taken a firm hold and several fine 
edifices are owned by the Christian 
Scientists; while its churches or societies 
are now to be found in almost all parts 
of the world. 

“Now to say that there is no great 
motor, power behind this new religious 
organization save the healing of the sick, 
is absurd; and especially is this apparent 
when one takes into consideration the 
way the faith dominates the ideals or 
moral impulses of its disciples. Nothing 
is more marked about this religious 
teaching than the way it seizes hold of 
the thought and imagination, frequently 
changing the whole course of one’s life.” 

“That is very true,” I replied. “I 
have known not a few persons who were 
the slaves of drink or given over to other 
forms of dissipation, who through Chris- 
tian Science have been lifted to a noble 
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plane and have become active workers 
for all that is finest and truest in life. 
Indeed, my investigation, extending over 
many years and conducted at all times 
with an earnest desire to be impartial 
and unprejudiced, has fully convinced 
me that the great majority of those who 
accept Christian Science become changed 
persons. They are cheerful, optimistic 
and dominated by inspiring and uplifting 
ideals. They strive to reflect love and 
exhibit much of that living faith that 
marked the early Christian church. 

“Exactly so,” returned my friend. 
“And I repeat, the reason for this pheno- 
menon is a baffling mystery te me. If 
we had here a splendid ritual that appeal- 
ed to the imagination, an elaborate and 
popular song service, or men of eloquence 
who could draw great audiences and 
hold them spell-bound, I could under- 
stand its success. But the Christian 
Science service is to me the least cal- 
culated to interest and appeal to the out- 
sider, to ‘the man on the street,’ to use 
the popular saying, of any church service 
with which I am acquainted. Now, 
what is your explanation of this mystery ? 

“Its success, it seems to me,” I replied, 
“is to be found in its meeting the heart- 
hunger of thousands of our people in a 
satisfying way. The most significant 
fact about this religious message is the 
power it exerts in quickening the con- 
science or spiritual side of life and bring- 
ing the believers under the compulsion 
of moral idealism. In personal inter- 
views with a great number of Christian 
Scientists and in the course of extended 
correspondence in which I have sought 
for facts and data that would enable 
me to competently and justy judge this 
new religious movement, in almost every 
instance the persons communicated with 
have placed the spiritual awakening that 
has been wrought through Christian 
Science as incomparably the greatest 
blessing that it has brought into their 
lives; although in numerous instan- 
ces these parties, who are now in the 
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enjoyment of excellent health, had been 
doomed to early death by medical 
science. 

“‘Now let me give you a little incident 
that will perhaps help you to understand 
this mystery. When the poet Joaquin 
Miller was last in Boston he expressed 
the desire to attend a service at the Chris- 
tian Science church. He was going to 
leave before Sunday, so the only, oppor- 
tunity was the Wednesday night testi- 
mony or answer to prayer meeting. I 
told him I should be glad to accompany 
him to the service on the following 
evening. The next day was extremely 
disagreeable, a cold winter rain and 
searching wind prevailed. The poet 
had an engagement at Harvard for the 
afternoon, but a little after six o’clock 
he returned to my office and again ex- 
pressed the wish, notwithstanding the 
inclemency of the weather, to go to the 
meeting. As we approached the great 
temple I ventured the opinion that 
the congregation would probably appear 
very small, owing to the fact that the 
church seats more than five thousand 
persons and the night was so extremely 
disagreeable. On entering the auditor- 
ium, however, we were both greatly 
astonished to find it almost filled, ex- 
cepting the upper gallery. There were 
probably between three and four thou- 
sand persons present. The service in- 
terested the poet greatly, and when 
we left the building he expressed the 
pleasure he had derived. 

“How can: you account,’ I said, ‘for 
that enormous audience on such a night ? 
It is probable that all the other churches 
in the Back Bay district put together 
did not have half the number present 
that were at this meeting.’ 

“These people,’ said the poet earnestly, 
pointing to the Christian Science church 
‘believe their religion. It has filled their 
minds with a living faith, with hope and 
with love.’ 

“Now, I continued, addressing my 
friend, “this observation I believe to be 
the simple truth, and in it I find the ans- 
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wer to your question. Christian Science 
has come with its message instinct with 
spiritual vitality at an hour in our coun- 
try’s history when a vicious opportunist- 
ic materialism is advancing like creep- 
ing paralysis over the body politic, the 
business, educational and religious life 
of the nation. Its appeal is primarily 
to the spiritual side of life; but as with 
the primitive presentation of the Gospel, 
it accompanies its appeal with the offer 
of present relief to the sick body and fear 
fettered and despairing mind. While 
helping the diseased and unfortunate, 
it lifts the eye from the plane of sense- 
perception, to that of ethical idealism. 
It has in a vital way impressed again 
the social ideals that were so boldly 
proclaimed by Jesus, while its philo- 
sophical concepts not only reflect the 
metaphysical idealism of the Gospels 
and of St. Paul, but also strikingly 
accord with much of the thought of 
Plato and the greatest of the German 
transcendental thinkers; and its appeal, 
unlike those-of the Greek and Ge~man 
philosophers, has been made in language 
the people can comprehend. 

“Professor Herbert E. Cushman, Ph. 
D., of the Chair of Philosophy in Tufts 
College, points out the fact that on its 
theoretical side it has much in common 
with the philosophical concepts of St. 
Paul, Plotinus, Spinoza, Thomas 4 
Kempis, Luther, and even Whitman. 
‘It will thus be seen,’ he says, ‘that 
Christian Science is akin to many mighty 
theories.’ He holds that as a movement 
it is ‘not only a reaction against eccle- 


siasticism, but as its name indicates, 
against materialism as well. Eccle- 
siasticism and materialism are not 


of necessity companions, but in the present 
period of civilization they happen to be 
such.”” 

Very different from the broad view 
expressed by my literary friend was the 
confident opinion of another gentleman, 
a strong upholder of orthodox religious 
views. This person felt sure that not 
only was the secret of Christian Science 




















growth and influence to be found in its 
claims in regard to the cure of phy- 
sical ailments, but that it was also the 
master concern of the leader and practi- 
tioners of the movement; that the loaves 
and fishes, or monetary return, was their 
chief concern. 

“I understand,” he observed, “from 
persons who I believe are thoroughly 
reputable and in a position to know, 
and from sources that I regard as 
authoritative, that the claimed healing 
of disease and a gullible public are not 
only the principle reasons for the ap- 
parent success of Christian Science, but 
that the money to be obtained from the 
treatment of disease which they claim 
does not exist, is the principal concern 
of the Christian Scientists. 

“Your views,” I replied, “are certainly 
exactly the reverse of the clear teachings 
of the founder of Christian Science as 
constantly emphasized in Science and 
Health and her other writings, and by 
the leading writers, lecturers and practi- 
tioners in the church. I have made a 
rather close study of this remarkable 
movement for some years and feel I 
can speak with some degree of posi- 
tiveness as to the convictions, teachings 
and practice of its representative leaders. 
On the other hand, I think I am warranted 
in saying that your view voices the hostile, 
prejudiced and biased attitude of con- 
ventional thought, which in all ages and 
lands, whenever a prophet with a new 
message arises, seizes on some fact in the 
life or position in the proclaimed word, 
and by misrepresentation and gross 
distortion conveys ideas exactly the re- 
verse of the truth. A striking illustration 
of this fact is found in the case of Jesus 
Christ. He mingled with the poor and 
social outcasts, in order to comfort, teach, 
help and uplift them, to bring into their 
lives a new, ennobling and vitalizing 
element, redemptive in character. And 
how did the hostile, prejudiced and biased 
conventional leaders use this fact? Ex- 
actly as does the same element use the 
teachings of Christian Science in regard to 
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the healing of disease,—to mislead the 
public, that does not take che trouble to 
investigate at first hand. Jesus, it was 
claimed, was a wine-bibber and an assoc- 
iate with the lowest classes of society. 
Now, as a matter of fact, the position 
of Mrs. Eddy as strongly emphasized in 
Science and Health, and that of the 
authoritative writers, lecturers and practi- 
tioners, in regard to the healing of dis- 
ease, is exactly the same as that of the 
Founder of Christianity and the Apostles, 
if you accept the canon of Scripture 
as given in our Bible. The Christian 
Scientists teach that the healing of all 
manner of disease is a solemn injunction 
imposed by Christ on all His disciples, 
and must be observed by those who would 
follow Him The bodily improvement is, 
they hold, a result of the spiritual illumi- 
nation or a realization of the spiritual 
truth taught by Christian Science. The 
healing is a direct evidence to the recipi- 
ent of his understanding of Divine Truth. 
To the Christian Scientists, therefore, the 
healing is a consequence or an incident, 
resulting from the awakening of the 
sleeper drugged by the lethe of sense to 
a realization of his Divine sonship, to a 
recognition of the true spiritual nature of 
man and his at-one-ment with the Father. 
This awakening leads the prodigal to 
return to the Father’s house, to turn from 
the husks of fleeting sense allurements and 
to accept first the Kingdom of God or the 
dominion vf the spiritual. Now, is not 
this exacily in conformity with the New 
Testament teaching? Did not Christ 
continually cure the sick as a means of 
awakening them to a realization of the 
great fact voiced by Browning in the 
line, ‘All’s love, yet all’s law’ ? 

“You,” I continued, “accept the canon 
of the New Testament as the revealed 
Word of Deity, and in it nothing is more 
clearly taught than that the Founder of 
Christianity .demanded that His dis- 
ciples should ever accompany the pro- 
clamation of the redemptive gospel of 
Light and Love by the healing of the sick. 
Indeed, Christ, according to the New 
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Testament, even went further and made 
the startling declaration that greater works 
than He had wrought should be per- 
formed by His disciples. That the Apost- 
les and preachers of the early church 
took Christ seriously is amply proved by 
the record in the Acts of the Apostles, 
where Peter, Paul and other of the great 
first preachers constantly attracted the 
attention of the Jews and Gentiles to 
the new evangel by the wonderful cures of 
the sick. Nor was this all. Long after 
the Apostles passed from view, the prim- 
itive church, still strong in vital faith, 
took Christ’s injunction seriously and 
practiced healing, as is evidenced by 
the writings of such early church fathers 
as Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, St. Cyprian, 


Clement, Theodore of Mopsueste, St. 


Ambrose, St. Augustine, St. Jerome, and 
others. 

“St. Cyprian wrote: “There is no meas- 
ure or rule in the dispensation of the 
gifts of heaven as in those of the gifts of 
earth. The Spirit is poured out liberally, 
without limits or barriers. It flows 
without stop; it overflows without stint. 
By this they cleansed unwise and impure 
souls, restored men to spiritual and bodily 
health, and drove forth demons who had 
made violent lodgment in men.’ 

“And the great Origen observes that: 
‘Some give evidence of their having re- 
ceived through their faith a marvelous 
power by the cures they perform, in- 
voking no other name over those who 
need their help than that of the God of 
all things and of Jesus, along with a 
mention of His‘ history. For by these 
means we too have seen many persons 
freed from grievous calamities and from 
distraction of mind and madness, and 
countless other ills which could not be 
cured by other men.’ 

“Theodore of Mopsueste wrote: ‘Many 
heathen amongst us are being healed by 
Christians from whatever sickness they 
have.’ 

“And Clement urged his disciples to 
practice their gift of healing confidently. 
“Christian Science, as did the early 
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Christian church, holds the healing of 
the sick to be a solemn and imperative 
command imposed upon the disciples by 
the Founder of Christianity; but, as has 
been observed, it is regarded as a means 
to the supreme end,—the awakening of 
man from his death-like slumber or the 
dream life of sense domination, to a 
realization of his true nature and of the 
grandeur, the dignity, duty, responsi- 
bility and obligation of life. 

“Here, then, is found the master note 
in the message of Christian Science. 
Its supreme appeal is to the spiritual 
nature. Accepting the Bible declaration 
that God is Love, and that Love is the 
fulfilling of the Law, it seeks to lift the 
mind from absorption in self and the 
fleeting things of sense, to thoughts of 
others and things permanent and life- 
giving; from egoism to altruism.” 


Itt 


I now wish to consider the significance 
of this idealistic message to our civili- 
zation. It came at a moment when the 
materialism of the market had already 
thrown its spell over the imagination of 
our people; when money madness was 
spreading like a deadly contagion through- 
out society, touching with its fatal blight 
government, business, society, the college, 
and the church. 

The remarkable growth of Christian 
Science during the past fifteen years and 
the strong and compelling power which 
it exerts over the minds of its adherents 
lead me to believe that in it will be found 
a great and potent agency for the check- 
ing of the advance of sordid and vision- 
less materialism and reaction and the 
reawakening of moral idealism in the 
heart of the people. 

As was indicated at the opening of 
this paper, history is not wanting in ex- 
amples of the saving influence of a strong 
spiritual or idealistic message which 
meets the heart hunger of a people, even 
after society has yielded to the spell of 
materialism and egoism. 

“Looked at from a social point of view,” 
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says Professor Cushman, “the Christian 
Science movement is a social reform. 
It represents the protest of the individual. 
It finds its counterpart in many epochs 
in history,—as in the revolt of Luther 
from the Roman Catholic Church, in 
the revolt of Wesley from the English 
Church, and in;many other ecclesiastical 
crises. . . . The individual’s religious life 
has been starved, and now we find the 
individual rising to a full consciousness of 
his power. The central doctrine of 
Christian Science, to wit: that God is 
the real in the life of every individual, 
although, as we shall see, it is a very old 
doctrine, has given to the modern man 
a new sense of his immortality and great- 
ness. 

Even more striking than the instances 
cited by Professor Cushman, is the paral- 
lel between the condition of present-day 
society and certain marked character- 
istics of the life of the Jews, Greeks and 
Romans two thousand years ago. Indeed, 
"so suggestive are some of these parallels 
that a glance at the e'der civilization at 
the time of the advent of Christianity 
will help us to better understand the 
significance of the new spiritual appeal 
‘at the present crucial period in our his- 
tory, though we should not lose sight 
of the fact that we to-day are on a much 
higher round of the spiral ladder. 

History emphasizes no more inspiring 
truth than that, although there come 
from time to time periods of depression 
and partial eclipse, when not unfrequently 
nations die and sometimes civilizations 
pass from the stage, yet on the whole 
man is slowly but surely rising. The 
trend of life is Godward. When the 
Great Nazarene proclaimed His new 
and revolutionary gospel, which was 
followed by the rise and rapid spread of 
Christianity, the civilization of the Roman 
world presented an intensely melan- 
choly spectacle. Externalism, artificiality, 
egoism and materialism were the dominant 
notes of life in the three great capitals 
of world thought—Rome. Athens and 
Jerusalem. Then through the music 
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of life ran the note of despair. Men 
existed rather than lived. It was a period 


of triumphant animalism, in which re- 
volting lust and refined savagery, ex- 
tensive wealth and abject penury, frequent 
ly made all the more hopeless and re- 
pellant by sanctimonious hypocrisy, ex- 
isted on every side. Rome, then the 
throbbing heart of this civilization, was 
given over to the lust of the eye, the lust of 
the flesh and the pride of life.» Intellect- 
ual training without moral culture was 
a characteristic of high life. In vain 
did the Stoics attempt to stem the tide 
of degradation. The idle rich had long 
since become vicious and lawless; the 
idle poor had become criminal and de- 
bauched. The great struggling millions 
found life day by day more hopeless 
and their burdens grew gradually heav- 
ier and heavier. Luxury existing by the 
side of want is an unfailing sign of moral 
disintegration. The historian Froude 
has given us an admirable character- 
ization of the Rome of this period in 
the following graphic words: 

“It was an age of material progress 
and material civilization; an age of 
pamphlets and epigrams; of salons and 
of dinner parties; of senatorial majorities 
and electoral corruption. The highest 
offices of state were open, in theory, to 
the meanest citizen; they were confined, 
in fact, to those who had the longest 
purse or the most ready use of the tongue 
on popular platforms. Distinction of 
birth had been exchanged for distinct- 
ion of wealth. The struggle between 
plebians end patricians for equality of 
privilege was over, and a new division 
had been formed between the party of 
property and a party who desired a 
change in the structure of society. The 
free cultivators were disappearing from 
the soil. Italy was being fast absorbed 
into vast estates held by a few favored 
families and cultivated by slaves, while 
the old agricultural population was driven 
off the land and was crowded into towns. 
The rich were extravagant, for life had 
ceased to have practical interest except 
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for its material pleasures; the occupation 
of the higher classes was to obtain money 
without labor, and to spend it in idle 
enjoyment. 

“Religion, once the foundation of the 
laws and rule of personal conduct, had 
subsided into opinion. The educated 
in their hearts disbelieved it. ‘Temples 
were still built with increasing splendor; 
the established forms were scrupulously 
observed. » Public men spoke convention- 
ally of Providence, that they might throw 
on their opponents the odium of impiety; 
but of genuine belief that life had any 
serious meaning, there was none remain- 
ing beyond the circle of the silent, patient, 
ignorant multitude. The whole spirit- 
ual atmosphere was saturated with cant— 
cant political, cant religious; an affectation 
of high principle which had ceased to 
touch the conduct and flowed on in an 
increasing volume of insincere and un- 
real speech.” 

Archdeacon F. W. Farrar, in comment- 
ing on the Rome of this period says: 

“In the age of Augustus began that 
‘long, slow agony,’ that melancholy pro- 
cess of a society gradually going to pieces 
under the dissolving influence of its own 
vices. 


“The ceremonies of religion were per- 
formed with ritualistic splendor, but 
all belief in religion was dead and gone. 
“That there are such things as ghosts 
and subterranean realms not even boys 
believe,’ says Juvenal, ‘except those who 
are still too young to pay a farthing for 
a bath.’ And yet the highest title of the 
emperor himself was that of pontijex 
maximus, or chief priest, which he 
claimed as the recognized head of the 
national religion. 


“It was an age of the most enormous 
wealth existing side by side with the 
most abject poverty. 

“Tt was an age of boundless luxury— 
an age in which women recklessly vied 
with each other in the race of splendor 
and extravagance, and in which men 
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plunged headlong, without a single scruple 
of conscience and with every possible 
resource at their command, into the pur- 
suit of pleasure. There was no form 
of luxury, there was no refinement of vice 
invented by any foreign nation, which 
had not been eagerly adopted by the 
Roman patricians.” 

Passing eastward from Italy we find that 
Greece at this time presented a spectacle 
less tragic but very melancholy. Society 
was permeated with artificiality. There 
was a hollow ring to conventional life 
on every side, but there was also a deep 
heart-hunger for something better. The 
golden age of Pericles had long since 
departed, and the great philosophers 
whose intellects are still the wonder and 
admiration of the world had passed away 
to be followed by a horde of sophists who 
were little better than sounding-boards— 
bodies without souls—talking-machines 
who, having little faith, hope or love, had 
made philosophy a profession in order 
to enjoy life at ease. Of the Grecian 
world of this period Professor Edwin 
Hatch observed that it was “a world 
which had created an artificial type of 
life and which was too artificial to recog- 
nize its own artificiality—a world whose 
schools, instead of being laboratories of 
the knowledge of the future, were forges 
in which the chains of the present were 
fashioned from the knowledge of the 
past.” 

When in the earlier days moral ideal- 
ism swayed the Grecian world, Persia’s 
might and millions were powerless; but 
after sordid materialism and artificiality 
became the dominant note of life, Greece 
went down before the comparatively 
insignificant might of Macedon. There 
is little doubt but what Phillip and Alex- 
ander would have been as_ powerless 
as Darius and Xerxes, had not the old 
spirit of Greece given way before the 
growing love of show and amusement. 
“The rich,” observes Professor Fyffe, 
“grudged ‘giving the state anything 
and tried to escape taxes.” After the 
conquest of Greece by the Macedonians 
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the degeneracy rapidly increased. Tem- 
ples were reared on every side, but re- 
ligion gave place to a sensuous mater- 
ialism in the popular heart. 

And yet here, in the midst of a life 
so characterized by insincerity, so essent- 
ially superficial in character, were numbers 
of men and women who thirsted for 
something which their hollow education, 
their shows, games and amusements, 
their multitudinous temples and elabo- 
rate ceremonialism, signally failed to 
supply. There was a deep heart- hunger 
for something real and sincere, some- 
thing which possessed the power of 
restoring faith, awakening hope and 
kindling that comprehensive love which 
extends to all sentient beings, and marks 
the zenith of life’s aspirations as boldly 
as sensualism marks its nadir. This 
feeling was seen on every side. We are 
told that the apostle Paul found a temple 
dedicated to the “unknown God.” What 
could be more pathetic ? 

Leaving Greece, we enter the Palestine 
of the period. Here it is noticeable 
that religion had degenerated into soul- 
less formalism, and theology concerned 
itself with the outside of the cup of life. 
The phylacteries were enlarged and the 
prayers lengthened. The deep, earnest 
cry of faith was drowned by the self- 
adulation of the pompous Pharisee or 
the jangling voices of warring sects. 
The Sadducees sat in high seats and 
scoffed at the dream of a future life. 
Ecclesiasticism and materialism were en- 
throned in the temple. The people were 
expected to regard rigidly the outward 
form and narrow dogma of sect and race. 
They were taught to hate the Samaritans 
as idolaters and perverters of the truth 
rather than love them as brothers who, 
if erring, were brothers still. "The masses 
were in intellectual bondage to those 
who taught conventional religion with 
their mouths, whilst their lives per- 
petually contradicted all that was vital 
or uplifting in religion. Moreover, 
the yoke of a foreign government 
weighed on the nation, and_ the 
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people were compelled to bear a crushing 
load imposed on them by the merci- 
less rapacity of extortioners who, under 
the cloak of the law, robbed the poor of 
well-nigh all but their daily bread. 

At this time when vital faith had flown, 
when hope was dying and love was wither- 
ing like a canker-eaten flower, there 
came out of a little obscure village in 
Galilee a serene soul, whose inner nature 
was nourished by a great and abiding faith 
in the ultimate triumph of good, and in 
the reality of a Divine Father, who was 
Spirit and who radiated the light of 
Truth, whose name was Love, and in 
whom we live, move and have our being. 
This lofty soul felt what only the most 
spiritual and sensitive natures are capable 
of appreciating, the weight of the people’s 
miseries. Nor was this all; He possessed 
that energizing faith in the divinity of 
man which rendered it possible for him 
to rise above savagery, greed and sensual 
joys; His brain was aflame with Love; 
a great hope filled His heart; the dream of 
a universal brotherhood based on the 
golden rule dwelt in His mind, as an 
ideal haunts the brain of a sculptor until 
he yields to his impulses and gives it 
expression. He was philosopher enough 
to realize that if His ideal was to take 
possession of the hearts of others some- 
thing more than theory must be mani- 
fested. His life was the expression of 
His dream. His words and deeds carried 
with them a potency which boldly con- 
trasted with the perfunctory teaching of 
the conventional religionists of His time. 
His lofty faith and overmastering passion 
for justice, the ever-present sympathy 
for those sinned against, and His potent 
power in the presence of disease, born of 
faith and understanding, spoke of some- 
thing which answered the heart cry of 
the loftiest and most divine emotions 
known to life. His dream was the no- 
blest that has ever haunted the brain 
of man—the ideal of a redeemed human- 
ity, brought en rapport with God or the 
Cosmic Mind, and forming a brother- 
hood cemented by all-encompassing love 
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and made strong by a living faith and 
never vanishing hope. 

The Serene Dreamer alarmed res- 
pectable conventionalism in church and 
state, with the usual result,—persecution, 
false witness, and in His case, the martyr’s 
crown. But the message once given 
could never die. It met the heart hunger 
of the age. Its great luminous truth,— 
the reality of the Divine Life, the All- 
Father, whose essence was Love, the 
sonship of man, the brotherhood of the 
children of men—from glittering general- 
ities, these things became life-govern- 
ing convictions. The strong faith, the 
great hope, the radiant love which 
characterized His life and _ teachings, 
fired the hearts of those who dwelt with 
Him. They tried to return to their 
nets, but were impelled to higher duties. 
He who is touched by the divine flame 
cannot again find contentment on the 
self-plane. The peace which comes from 
doing good, the great calm of the soul 
which is known only to those who make 
the great renunciations, and devote 
thought, deed and life to truth, justice 
and love, forever closes the gate of life 
against sordid greed, selfish gratification 
and pseudo pleasures which characterize 
the life of the unawakened spirit. And 
so these once simple-hearted fishermen 
became torch-bearers of life in the hour 
of humanity’s night. They carried 
throughout Palestine, Greece and Italy 
the gospel of faith, hope and love, and 
this light from the East revived the 
divine in the hearts of the despairing. 
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Returning to our age, while it is freely 
admitted that great and beneficent ad- 
vance has been made during the past 
two thousand years, we cannot blind 
ourselves to the fact that the past fifty 
years have witnessed a decided sweep 
away from the idealism of the early 
years of our history and an advance of 
materialistic concepts to a commanding 
place in the thought-world of the Re- 
public. 

As Christianity came to a world under 
the spell of materialism, concerned with 
the shell and ignoring the vital spirit,— 
a society given over to egoism, self-desire 
and sensuous allurements, so Christian 
Science has come at a time when our 
society was fast coming under the 
death-dealing spell of the materialism 
of the market, the sordid, selfish, egoistic 
and Mammon-worshipping influence 
which ends in spiritual death; and by 
reawakening faith in the hearts of the 
people,—a living faith in a living God, 
by lifting the thought from the transient, 
sordid, egoistic and materialistic ideals 
that are threatening to enslave the nation, 
and centering man’s thought on the 
eternal moral verities, it is not only 
transforming the lives of thousands, but 
is making each one thus brought under 
the compulsion of moral idealism a 
diffusive center radiating the light, the 
faith and the love that are the life-sus- 
taining elements of civilization. 


B. O. FLowmr 


Boston, Massachusetts. 




















THE PEOPLE’S RULE IN 





OREGON. 


By C. H. McCotxocn. 


HEN the writer arrived in 

Oregon, not many years ago, 
he found existing in the state a question 
which appeared to be an exceedingly vital 
one, which agitated the people. Its 
nature was: Who shall be successful 
at the approaching election, Big Jim or 
Little Joe?—each being a would-be 
political boss with a personal following. 
During the strife all other questions 
were lost sight of, and the candidates 
for office were spoken of as wearing Jim’s 
collar or Joe’s collar, as the case might 
be; and for years, as the power of one or 
the other waned, some other political 
gladiator appeared upon the political 
arena, and as the Republican party 
was in the ascendency, they sailed under 
the banner of that organization, with 
the inevitable result that much needed 
legislation was overlooked, charges of 
corruption permeated the atmosphere, 
the legislative body at times failed to 
organize, the state was deprived of its 
quota of Senators in the Congress of 
the United States, and the development 
and growth of the state in all branches 
of trade and industry remained in a 
dormant state during the whole period 
of such chaotic conditions. 

Finally a spirit of dissatisfaction and 
unrest sprang up among the citizens and 
they began to demand certain remedial 
legislation, among the first of which was 
the adoption of the Australian ballot 
system. The people talked of it, clubs 
were organized to advocate it, and thereby 
keep it before the people, in opposition 
to the bosses, until the political parties 
were forced to favor it in their platforms, 
and finally a majority of the legislature 
was elected pledged to enact such a law, 
which it did. In operation it met the 
expectations of the electorate. On the 


other hand, the would-be bosses declared 
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it was too cumbersome and had a tend- 
ency to aid in disrupting party organiza- 
tion. The people, however, were not 
to be deceived. They upheld the legis- 
lation in spite of the fact that it so dis- 
rupted party organization that two- 
dollar-and-a-half gold pieces disappeared 
from circulation. Now and then the people 
elected a man of the weaker party or 
an independent candidate to office, in 
opposition to the regular (as the system 
was called) party nominee. 

Next, the people demanded the en- 
actment of the initiative and referendum. 
They talked it in clubs, and organizations 
were formed to advocate and recommend 
it, even though its advocates were called 
agitators, cranks, fools, and disruption- 
ists. Finally the political parties, in 
opposition to the boss, were forced to 
favor it in their platforms, and a legis- 
lature was elected pledged to enact such 
a law, which it did. And again this 
legislation fully met the expectations of 
the electorate. 

During all this time the people were 
demanding that the legislature take such 
necessary steps as would bring about an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. They were tired of hav- 
ing to put up with the legislature in its 
failure to elect a competent man to fill 
the office. 

The legislature in 1899 adopted the 
following “Joint Memorial”: 

“We, your memorialists, the legislative 
assembly of the State of Oregon, in 
legislature assembled, would respectfully 
represent that: 

“Whereas, ‘When in the course of 
human events’ any of the time-honored 
customs become burdensome, or have 
outlived their usefulness, it behooves 
us as representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Oregon to advocate what we 
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believe to be right and best for the whole 
people; and the time having arrived 
when the election of a United States 
Senator in any event is viewed with 
suspicion, and in many instances is proven 
to have been accomplished through un- 
warrantable means; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, by the assembly of the 
State of Oregon, that we are in favor of 
electing the United States Senator by 
direct vote of the people as other servants 
are elected, and not otherwise. That 
we would respectfully ask our represen- 
tatives in the National Congress to use 
all honorable means within their power 
to accomplish the same. 

“Resolved, that the secretary of state 
be and he hereby is instructed to furnish 
a copy of this memorial to each of our 
United States Senators and Represen- 
tatives in Congress.” 

The people were not satisfied with 
well-doing, as the foregoing appeared 
to be, but kept talking and advocating 
the matter, and as Congress failed to 
give the relief needed as set forth in the 
preceding preamble, the legislature of 
1901 enacted the following: 

“Whereas, it is desirable that the 
people should have an opportunity to 
instruct their Senators and Represen- 
tatives in the legislative assembly as to 
the election of a Senator in Congress, 
from Oregon, therefore. 

“Be it enacted by the legislative’ as- 
sembly of the State of Oregon: 

“Section 1. At all general elections 
next preceding the election of a Senator 
in Congress by the Legislature of Oregon 
there shall be placed upon the official 
ballot by each of the county clerks and 
clerks of the county court the names of 
all candidates for the office of Senator in 
Congress that have been nominated in 
any method now, or which may hereafter 
be, provided by law for the nomin- 
ation of state officers of the State of 
Oregon, the votes for which candidates 
shall be counted and certified to by the 
election judges in the same manner as 
the votes for other candidates; and records 


of the votes for such candidates shall be 
made out and sworn to by the board of 
canvassers of each county of the State 
and returned to the Secretary of State, who 
shall transmit duplicate copies of such 
returns to the legislative assembly at its 
next ensuing session, one of which shall 
be addressed to the Senate and the other 
to the House of Representatives of the 
State of Oregon, one copy of which shall 
be delivered by him to the President of 
the Senate and the other to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, after 
the organization of such bodies, which 
officers shall open and lay the same before 
the separate Houses when assembled 
to elect a Senator in Congress as now re- 
quired by law of Congress, and it shall 
be the duty of each house to count the 
votes and announce the candidate for 
Senator having the highest number, and 
thereupon the House shall proceed to 
the election of a Senator as required 
by the act of Congress and the Consti- 
tution of this State.” 

The same legislature enacted a system 
of primary elections. 

Thereafter the political parties of the 
state nominated candidates and their 
names were placed upon the ballots to 
be voted for, the votes were counted, 
canvassed and certified as by law re- 
quired, and transmitted to the legis- 
lative assembly, and there the results 
were announced. But during the period 
intervening between election day and 
the day of the official announcement of 
the result of said election, one could hear 
on the street corners and in various offices 
throughout the state, that such an elcetion 
was unconstitutional and it was doubtful 
if a Senator thus selected was elected 
by the legislature and could be seated, 
and in case he was not seated, the State 
of Oregon would be deprived of a much- 
needed representative in Congress. Such 
was the condition, and the doubting 
Thomases were on hand, in attendance 
and participating with the Third House 
in such force and using such arguments 
as to convince the legislative assembly 
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that they should not consider the candi- 
date thus chosen by the people, and the 
result was the people’s choice was de- 
feated by the legislative assembly, and a 
‘known and competent man” was elected 
after “deliberate debate and consul- 
tation.” 

This action of the legislature aroused 
general indignation on the part of the 
electorate, and with that determination 
which is born of despair the people resort- 
ed to the initiative and referendum and 
themselves enacted what is known as the 
Direct Primary Nominating Election 
Law,” the preamble of which is as follows: 

“Under our form of government, polit- 
ical parties are useful and necessary at 
the present time. It is necessary for 
the public welfare and safety that every 
practical guaranty shall be provided by 
law to assure the people generally, as 
well as the members of the several parties, 
that political parties shall be fairly, freely, 
and honestly conducted, in appearances 
as well as in fact. The method of nam- 
ing candidates for election to public 
office by political parties and voluntary 
political organizations is the best plan 
yet found for placing before the electors 
the names of qualified and worthy citizens 
from whom the electors may choose the 
officers of our government. The govern- 
ment of the state by the electors and the 
government of a political party by its 
members are rightfully based upon the 
same principle. Every political party 
and every voluntary political organization 
has the same right to be protected from 
the interference of persons who are not 
identified with it, as its known and public 
avowed members, that the government 
has to protect itself from the interference 
of persons who are not known and regis- 
tered as its electors. It is as great wrong 
to the people as well as to the members 
of a political party for one who is not 
known to be one of its members to vote 
or take part at any election or other 
proceedings of such political party, as it 
is for one who is not a qualified and 
registered elector to vote at any State 
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election or to take any part in the busi- 
ness of the State. Every political party 
and voluntary political organization is 
rightfully entitled to the sole and ex- 
clusive use of every word of its official 
name. The people of the State and 
every member of every political party 
and voluntary political organization are 
rightfully entitled to know that every 
person who offers to take any part in the 
business or affairs of any political party 
or voluntary organization in the State is 
in good faith a member of such party. 

“The same reason for the law which 
requires a secret ballot when all the 
electors choose their officers, equally 
requires a secret ballot when the members 
of a political party choose their candidates 
for public office. It is as necessary 
for the preservation of the public wel- 
fare and safety that there shal] be a free 
and fair vote and an honest count in 
addition to the secret ballot at all elections 
of public officers. All qualified electors 
who wish to serve the people in an elective 
public office are rightfully entitled to 
equal opportunities under the law. The 
purpose of this law is to better secure 
and preserve the rights of political parties 
and voluntary organizations, and of their 
members and candidates, and especially 
of the rights above stated.” 

They then proceed to amend certain 
portions of the Registration Law re- 
quiring each elector at the time of regis- 
tering to declare his political faith and 
that he shall vote his party ticket at 
the nominating election held thereafter. 

And as the people have been so dis- 
gracefully deceived by the legislature 
in failing to elect the people’s choice to 
the office of Senator in Congress, and not 
proposing to trust any candidate’s word 
as to his acts in such a case again, they 
have further provided in the same en- 
actment as follows: 

“In case of an elector seeking nomi- 
nation for the office of Senator or Repre- 
sentative in the legislative assembly he 
may include one of the following two 
statements in his petition; but if he does 
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not do so, the Secretary of State or 
County Clerk, as the case may be, shall 
not, on that account, refuse to file his 
petition: 


STATEMENT NUMBER ONE 


“TI further state to the people of Oregon 
as well as to the people of my legislative 
district, that during my term of office I 
will always vote for that candidate for 
United States Senator in Congress who 
has received the highest number of the 
people’s votes for that position at the 
general election next preceding the elect- 
ion of a Senator in Congress, without 
regard to my individual preference.” 

“If the candidate shall be unwilling 
to sign the above statement, then he may 
sign the following statement as a part 
of his petition: 

“STATEMENT NUMBER TWO 


“During my term of office I shall 
consider the vote of the people for United 
States Senator in Congress as nothing 
more than a recommendation, which I 
shall be at liberty to wholly disregard 
if the reason for so doing seems to me 
to be sufficient.” 

The forgoing provisions have caused 
many sleepless nights on the part of the 
“known and qualified ’’class of aspirants 
and the old party manipulators of party 
conventions. Still, one can see the deter- 
mination of the people in every word, 
and the cadidate understands that he 
has got to be the people’s servant before 
he is nominated, for they do not propose 
to be trifled with as they were under the 
former act of the legislature. 

We have had two elections in the State 
since the enacting of the People’s Primary 
Nomination Act, and the results have 
been most satisfactory to the voters of the 
State and I might say most humiliating 
to the bosses and office-hangers-on, and 
in some instances to the newspapers. 
The first claim that party organization 
is being destroyed, and that an unknown 
and inferior class of candidates are chosen. 
The newspaper man claims the same 
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thing, when in truth and in fact, with 
the former his influence as a dictator and 
office patronage distributor has been 
wiped out, and with the latter, the candi- 
date passes the newspaper man and goes 
among the people personally to place 
before them his claim for the nomination, 
and the newspaper has lost the graft 
formerly demanded for influence. 

The would-be boss and dictator is 
no longer in evidence demanding of the 
aspirant, How much money can you 
contribute for the ‘boys’ and the campaign 
fund in case you procure the nomination ? 
The people’s Nomination Law frees 
the aspirant from this contaminating 
influence, as now he must depend upon 
the actual number of votes received 
from his party electors and not the con- 
sent of a half dozen supposed party 
leaders; and if one will watch the acts 
of the aspirants seeking the nomination 
to-day. he will see them hurrying in 
this and that direction, seeking voters 
and becoming personally acquainted with 
each voter in his district, of all political 
parties and of all occupations; and while 
so doing he familiarizes himself with the 
needs of his district and makes his 
solemn promises direct to the individual 
voter as to what he will do in case of 
his nomination and election, and _ the 
successful candidate at the general elec- 
tion feels and knows that he owes 
his election to the people and not to 
any political boss. Hence each office 
is administered with economy and in 
the interest of the tax-payers and abso- 
lutely to their satisfaction; if not, the 
officer is defeated at the next nominating 
election. 

It is a matter of record that for several 
years before the people enacted their 
Nomination Law, our legislative assem- 
bly devoted more time to endeavoring to 
decide who was the best “known and 
competent man’ to elect Senator to 
Congress than they did to the transaction 
of all other classes of business in the 
interest of the state, and in some instances 
would fail completely to decide and in 
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other instances would fail even to organize 
at all, for fear that the second best 
“known and competent man” would 
procure such election. 

At the first Senatorial election following 
the adoption of this law, it only required 
twenty minutes for the legislative body 
to organize and elect the people’s choice 
for United States Senator to Congress 
from Oregon; and notwithstanding all 
the assertions made that such an election 
of a man so selected was unconstitutional, 
the Senate of the United States did not 
question his right to be seated as a duly 
accredited Senator from the Common- 
wealth of Oregon; thus giving the legis- 
lative assembly the remainder of its 
time to devote to the enactment of much 
needed legislation. 

There was a time in Oregon when 
the political boss was all-powerful, and 
all political aspirants stood in mortal 
fear of him; but all this is changed now. 
In planning for the campaign for the 
last election the machine men undertook 
to nullify the popular provision for se- 
curing the people’s choice for the Senate. 
They issued a call and resolved that 
their party’s candidates for Senator and 
Representatives should not subscribe to 
either Statement Number One or Two, 
and that they would place in the field 
candidates for nomination as free and 
unpledged men. This they did; but 
the people having the machinery of 
government in their hands and effective 
measures for safeguarding popular rights, 
promptly nominated candidates who 
pledged themselves to the people of the 
state and the voters of their district 
by subscribing to Statement Number 
One; and the result was a sufficient 
number of those thus pledged were 
elected to constitute a majority in the 
legislative assembly. 

Though the legislature elected is over- 
whelmingly Republican, the people of 
Oregon selected as their United States 
Senator the Hon. George Earle Chamber- 
lain, twice elected Governor of the 
Commonwealth. It has been a favorite 


claim on the part of the opposition to the 
people’s rule in Oregon, that under our 
new methods, unknown and incompetent 
men would be elected. Yet it is an 
undisputed fact that there is not another 
man in the State who is half so well 
known as Governor Chamberlain, and 
there are not any twelve men in the 
State, if their information as to the 
needs of the State and personal acquain- 
tance were all combined in any one of 
them, who would be so well informed 
as to the people and the needs of legis- 
lation as this man whom the people 
selected for their United States Senator. 
But Governor Chomberlain is a Demo- 
crat; and as soon as it was found that 
it was the wish of the electors of the State 
that he should represent them, the 
Republican politicians set to work to try 
to circumvent his election. Tremendous 
pressure was brought to bear on the 
Republican legislators; but the people 
were not sleeping. As soon as it looked 
as though some of the legislators would 
prove false to their pledges, the electors 
made it perfectly plain to their repre- 
sentatives that they were servants and not 
masters, and that they would be signing 
their political death-warrants if they 
broke their solemn pledges. The result 
was the election of ‘Governor Chamber- 
lain, the strongest and most popular 
man in the State, to the United States 
Senate. 

When the writer came to Oregon, 
the best of improved farm-lands were 
being offered at from twenty to twenty- 
five dollars per acre, with very few 
buyers at such figures. Her fruit and 
vegetables, when sold in other markets, 
had to be purchased by California dealers, 
who sold them under California brands 
and labels. But while the people were 
engaged in the work of introducing 
methods that should safeguard popular 
rule under the changed conditions that 
exist at the present time, they were also 
seriously concerned in fostering the mater- 
ial developement of the State. To-day 
ninety per cent. of the people of Oregon 
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have their own bank accounts; improved 
farms in some instances bring as high 
as three hundred dollars per acre; her 
fruits bring the highest prices in eastern 
markets and are sought far and wide; her 
farmers are practically out of debt; her 
warrants are of face value, and in many 
instances there is cash in the treasury 
to meet the payment before the ink dries. 

The people keep in touch with public 
affairs of the country and are more than 
ordinarily well informed as to conditions 
generally; and when it comes to informing 
themselves of and concerning the various 
candidates they go about it so thoroughly 
that by election day every ten-year- 
old school-boy in a district knows more 
of the character and ability of each 
candidate than was formerly known of a 
candidate for nomination by the “old 
and familiar faces” in the party con- 
ventions, for the reason that his character 
and competency is discussed in each and 
every family, and the question is not 
confined to whether he can contribute 
such and such a sum to the campaign 
fund, and for the “boys” and can we 
depend on him. 

The old class of questions is lost sight of, 
and it is now: Is he honest? Can he 
fill the office with ability? Is he sober 
and industrious? Is he the head of a 
family, and if so what kind of a father is 
he? Is he economical in his habits? Is 
he worthy? Where you find that the 
people have failed to renominate or to 


elect one of the “known and competent — 


class,” upon investigation you will find 
that the people have become convinced 
that he has not filled the former office 
for and in the interest of the people; 
and it is from this class that one will 
hear the saying that the People’s Primary 
Nominating Law is a failure. 

It has been claimed that the people’s 
rule would inevitably sap the foundations 
of political parties, weaken the standing 
of administrative officers, and lessen the 
respect due to “eminence.” History and 
experience do not bear out this contention. 
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The result in Switzerland for more than 
fifty years has clearly proved the reverse 
to be true. The old New England town- 
meeting, and, indeed, every instance 
where the people have been perfectly 
free and untrammeled, have demon- 
strated conclusively that political effic- 
iency, improvement in the character of 
officials and increase in respect for the 
same are conspicuous results. More- 
over, those making this claim are not 
honest with themselves and overlook the 
undisputed fact that when any propo- 
sition is before the people, they rise 
to the occasion. Our failures in muni- 
cipal, state and national government have 
resulted, not from too much democracy, 
but from the defeat of fundamental 
democratic provisions, through the union 
of privilege-seeking wealth acting with 
corrupt political bosses and money- 
controlled party machines. 

As a close observer, I can unhesi- 
tatingly say that since the majority of the 
voters of the State of Oregon have adopted 
what has become known as the “People’s 
Rule,” it has so far proved good and 
beneficial. Let the same principle spread 
until it encompasses every State in the 
Union if necessary, and you will find 
before such time arrives there will be an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, giving the people the 
opportunity to elect their Senators in 
Congress as other servants, which body 
will then be composed of as great states- 
men as have ever occupied seats therein; 
and you will find a body of Senators who 
are willing to and who will, legislate in 
the interest of the many, granting special 
privileges to none. And no state will 
have cause to hang its head in shame for 
acts done and performed by its legislative 
assembly, in the election of a man whom 
the organs of privilege denominate a 
“known and competent” man to the 
United States Senate. 


C. H. McCo.iocn, 
Baker City, Oregon. 











WHY WORKING PEOPLE DO NOT GO TO CHURCH. 


By P. W. Hynes. 


HE QUESTION, Why do not 

working people go to church? has 
often been asked. Some of the answers 
are superficial and narrow in their scope; 
and others are to a great extent specula- 
tive or theoretical. 

The apathy of the working classes 
regarding church affairs is to-day con- 
sidered a serious proposition, and to 
understand some of the causes leading up 
to it, we may have to go back to the days 
previous to the Christian era. 

History informs us that in all ages men 
have been controlled mentally through 
fear of some supernatural being, who was 
credited: with supreme power to punish 
those who offended and reward those who 
believed and were faithful—both here and 
hereafter. This condition developed a 
class known as the priesthood, who have 
always claimed to be teachers of the doc- 
trines of that being, and at times they 
have claimed to be in communication 
with him. All priesthoods in their day 
have been powerful and dominant factors 
in human affairs. Among idolators and 
pagans the priests were dreaded, even by 
the despotic rulers, chiefly on account of 
the powers and connections claimed by 
them. The histories of the Jews and 
Mohammedans show the same traits. 
Among the various Christian sects (ex- 
cepting during the infancy of the church) 
the dominant tendencies of the priesthood 
have at all times prevailed, although 
to-day they may be considered as dimin- 
ishing quantities. 

It is also shown that the religious 
teachers of all beliefs have generally sided 
with the power that rules. In olden 
times they sided with the rulers of the 
various countries existing then. For cen- 
turies back and up to the present time, 
all European countries have had a state 
religion, and the same may be said of 


most Asiatic and other countries. From 
the time of their establishment, a large 
percentage of the functionaries of the 
various state religions have been promi- 
nent in political as well as spiritual affairs, 
and the political field is by no means 
neglected to-day. In Russia, the Czar is 
nominally the head of the Greek church, 
which is the established religion of that 
country. In Turkey, the Sheik-ul-Islam, 
the head of the Mohammedan religion, 
ranks next to the Sultan, and in some 
Asiatic countries the same custom pre- 
vails. In England a few bishops of the 
established church sit in the House of 
Lords. In Italy, France and Spain, the 
priesthood have controlled the people for 
many centuries, and for the greater part 
of that time were powerful factors in the 
various governments. In Spain, under 
the Inquisition, the ecclesiastics had 
power to torture, or put to death any 
person accused of lukewarm attachment 
or opposition to the church. 

With such extensive powers in the 
hands of the religious teachers for more 
than a thousand years, it was to be ex- 
pected that the people of those countries 
would be happy, prosperous and well- 
governed; that the doctrine of Christian- 
ity, according to Christ’s teachings, would 
control the actions of all parties, both 
rulers and ruled. Instead, we find the 
greater part of the land and the countries’ 
resources in the possession of a compara- 
tively small titled or aristocratic class, 
as their private property, who, con- 
trary to God’s command, do not 
earn their bread by the sweat of their 
brows. This class also enjoys many sfe- 
cial legal privileges, whilst the masses of 
the people are practically slaves, with few 
rights which their so-called superiors are 
bound to respect. Here many millions 
of human beings—said to be made in 
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God’s image and likeness—exist in misery 
and poverty and are considered of less 
account than the horses ridden by their 
masters or the dogs used by them in hunt- 
ing. 

Such conditions could not exist if the 
church and its teachers followed the 
example of Christ, whose servants and 
disciples they profess to be; but economic 
determinism controlled them, and they cast 
their influence and power on the side of 
the oppressors, for there were worldly 
emoluments, privileges and honors. 

The hopes of a heavenly crown of 
glory, which they continually held before 
the eyes of the downtrodden masses as a 
reward for their humble subservience to 
the ruling classes and their sufferings and 
misery on earth, did not appear to appeal 
very strongly to the priests themselves, 
and any one who had the temerity to 
express their doubts on the subject met 
with scant consideration. As time went 
on, the doubters increased in number, the 

ple became less superstitious and 
fanatical, the grip of the church began to 
weaken, and in those countries to-day it 
is practically ignored. 

The people read in the Scriptures that 
God was no respecter of persons; they 
read of Christ’s teachings, his life and 
sufferings; that he was the friend of the 
downtrodden and lowly, the publican and 
sinner. He was not an admirer of 
princes, of those possessed of riches, or of 
church dignitaries, because his teachings 
condemned them. The fourth chapter 
of the Acts of the Apostles tells of the way 
in which the early Christians lived, each 
one working in all things for the general 


In contrast to this, it is known that, for 
some time before the Roman Emperor 
Constantine joined the Christian church, 
many of its bishops and other dignitiaries 
aspired to wealth and power. In early 


days the deacons, presbyters and other 
church officials were elected from among 
the members; but later, the methods used 
to control the conventions in favor of some 
ambitious candidate were such as would 
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be more in place in some corrupt modern 
ward caucus. Constantine saw where 
the political and other influences exer- 
cised by those church-men would be use- 
ful to him in his projects, and for that 
reason he became a Christian. 

Passing over the records of the church’s 
action during the centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, and the persecution and martyr- 
dom of many who stood for Christ’s 
teachings, we find that at the beginning of 
the twentieth century they are es much as 
ever interested in political and other 
worldly affairs. 

The late Mark Hanna, one of the 
shrewdest politicians ever connected with 
the Republican party, was reported to 
have said that the Roman Catholic 
Church could always be depended on to 
combat Socialism. ‘To-day its actions 
indicate that the Catholic church is a 
strong supporter of the Republican party. 

In the United States, Socialism is a 
recognized political party. Its aims are 
economic; its constitution and platform 
show that it has nothing to do with any 
one’s religious beliefs, or unbeliefs. It is 
a world-wide movement and has a litera- 
ture and an array of well-known men, 
back of it, whose reputation and ability 
are second to none. But knowing these 
facts, the Catholic church does not hesi- 
tate to misrepresent and condemn it, and 
forbid its members joining the party or 
aiding itin any way. Among its ignorant 
and prejudiced followers such actions 
have some effect, but there are many 
thousands of the more intelligent mem- 
bers who are ardent Socialists, and the 
number is rapidly increasing. The large 
majority of them are still Catholics; they 
take their religion from Rome, but forbid 
and ignore its interference in their politi- 
cal beliefs. 

Turning to the dissenting churches of 
to-day, we find that some of them do not 
want even the better class of workingmen 
as members. Others do not want any 
member whose income is below a certain 
comfortable figure. Such churches are 
practically social clubs. To a large ex- 
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tent the spiritual welfare of the lower 
classes is practically abandoned to some 
settlement workers, and such institutions 
as the Salvation Army. Many of them 
are zealous, sincere and honest and do a 
great deal of good; but it is doubtful if 
their efforts are elevating or favorable to 
the self-respect of those among whom 
they work. 

Mankind is divided into two classes by 
the existing economic conditions. One 
class claims to control the earth and its 
resources for their own special benefit; 
the other class consists of the great mass 
of the people who have only their labor 
power, which they cannot use without 
coming to the terms of the possessors. 
As to the actions of the churches, if they 
have any ground for assuming to be the 
arbiters of one class, the claim is equally 
good for the other, and even-handed jus- 
tice should be done to both, but as a rule 
they have always leaned to the powerful 
side. Without going back further than 
our own time, we find that in ante-bellum 
days in the Southern states in our own 
country, the churches took sides with the 
slave-owners, and in the Northern states 
the same churches were with the aboli- 
tionists. This shows that economic rather 
than spiritual interests influenced them. 

The following will show the extent to 
which the ehurch to-day is controlled by 
business and its indifference to the welfare 
of the workers. According to the United 
States reports, there are more than 
2,000,000 children under school age (14 
years) at work in America. Under nor- 
mal conditions about 65,000 of them are 
working in the cotton factories in the 
Southern states, which generally run day 
and night. 

Not long ago, the United States govern- 
ment inspectors investigated those fac- 
tories and they reported that they found 
hundreds of children between the ages 
of six and ten years working in them all 
night, with one hour’s rest at midnight, 
for the sum of ten cents per night. 

The greater number of those factories 
are owned by Christian gentlemen from 
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the New England states, who shut up 
their mills at home and built others in the 
Southern states, so as to be near the 
supply of raw cotton and where child- 
labor laws were not likely to trouble them. 
The conditions under which the children 
worked caused any humane people to 
try to get laws passed which would prevent 
the employment of children under thirteen 
years of age, and compel mill-owners to 
maintain sanitary conditions, but they 
found the influence of the mill-owners 
strong enough to render their efforts 
futile. 

It is very probable that nearly all those 
mill-owners are church members in good 
standing, with a few deacons and other 
officials among them, and no doubt many 
of them help to support foreign missions. 
They look on those not connected with 
any church as ungodly sinners. Yet those 
sanctimonious pharisees destroy thou- 
sands of little children, net only their 
bodies, but their immortal souls, in order 
to pile up riches which they or theirs can- 
not use, but which later may be the cause 
of the ruin of their own families. 

About coal mines, in glass-works, and 
in other factories, hundreds of thousands 
of children are employed at an age when 
they should be in the playground or in 
school. Those children are being sacri- 
ficed on the altar of Mammon as surely as 
other children were formerly sacrificed on 
pagan altars. 

Thousands of good Christian people 
are aware of those conditions and would 
do anything in their power to remedy 
them, but they find business and profits 
controlling the churches and blocking 
every move they make. Business and 
profits are the gods which rule the world 
to-day, and any interference with their 
methods will not be tolerated. Our 
Saviour said, “Suffer little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not.” 
Under our present cruel, grasping, profit- 
seeking system, the factory-owners’ re- 
vised version, according to Mammon, 
would read: “Gather to us the little chil- 
dren, to work in our factories; we can hire 
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half a dozen of them for less than we 
would have to pay their father, and by 
hiring them we can make much larger 
profits.” 

Christianity, in one form or another, 
may be said to have had a free hand in 
most European countries from the time 
of the Emperor Constantine to the present 
day, and it is reasonable to expect that in 
this ‘period it could have shaped and 
influenced human affairs so that the 
teachings of ‘Christ would be accepted as 
a guide in all the affairs of life. Instead, 
we find Mammon enthroned. Greed, 
avarice, fraud and trickery are prominent 
features in many business transactions 
to-day. Honesty and fair dealing are the 
exceptions rather than the rule, and the 
man who runs his business by them gen- 
erally fails. 

Most of our material and social affairs 
are to-day gauged by the dofar-mark, and 
the same may be said of most of our 
churches. It is noticeable to-day, no 
matter what their ability, that priests or 
preachers who show sympathy for, or side 
with the toilers, do not get many of the 
plums of the profession. In these so- 
called progressive times the Golden Rule 
appears to be something of a back num- 
ber. A version more in accord with 
present-day practice would read, “Do 
others before they can do you.” 

A study of conditions existing to-day 
would go to indicate that most of the 
churches of different denominations are 
not only indifferent to the social and 
material welfare of the working classes, 
but occasional occurrences that 
they antagonize them. 

A few years ago a number of humane 
people, assisted by several men of wealth 
and influence, such as Robert Hunter, 
Jacob Riis and others, used their utmost 
endeavors to get the state legislature at 
Albany to pass a law to compel tenement- 
owners in New York and other cities in 
that state to put their places in good 
repair and good sanitary condition before 
renting them to any persons to live in. 
The bitterest opponents of the proposed 
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law were the trustees of Trinity Church, 
who then owned a large number of those 
disease-breeding tenements, and they 
succeeded in defeating it. Other less 
prominent cases could be cited. 

Among a number of unjust and op- 
pressive laws which are only enforced 
against the working classes, are the 
vagrancy laws of the various states, which 
make every workingman a criminal if he 
is out of work and in poverty. It matters 
not how good or respectable a man may 
be, or how hard he tries to get work to do, 
the fact that he is hungry and destitute 
renders him a criminal in the eyes of the 
law. He is hunted out of every town he 
goes into with an empty pocket. If found 
wandering on the streets of the larger 
cities at night without money or shelter, 
he is liable to be clubbed by the police, 
locked up, and the next day sent to prison. 
If two or three of them get together, the 
conspiracy laws can be used against him. 

His wife and children, whom he left in 
some other place when he started to travel 
in the hope of finding work, may have 
been thrown out on the streets because 
they had nothing with which to pay the 
landlord his rent. In some states the law 
allows the seizure and sale of the tenant’s 
household goods to satisfy a claim for rent. 

There is no justice in classing any man 
as a vagrant who is willing to work but 
is deprived of an opportunity to labor 
through no fault of his own; and neither 
he nor his family should be made to suffer 
by conditions over which he has not the 
least control. He is without visible means 
of support because, in most cases, others 
have deprived him of the greater part of 
the value of his labor. 

The more intelligent among the work- 
ing classes in all countries have very good 
ground for believing that there are laws 
made and administered for the benefit of 
the rich, and other laws madeand admin- 
istered for the oppression of the poor. 

There are millions of able, honest, hard- 
working men who in spite of their utmost 
exertions cannot obtain the bare neces- 
saries of life for their wives and children. 
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Thev are unable to procure food and shel- 
ter for those depending on them—which 
God commanded them to do by their 
labor—because the earth and its resources 
are claimed by a small minority as their 
private property. They cannot apply 
their labor to any part of the earth so as 
to get a living, without the so-called 
owner’s permission, under penalty of the 
law. In these days of avarice, greed and 
profit-seeking, no one is expected to give 
a man a day’s work unless some profit can 
be made by it, even if*he and his starve to 
death for the want of it. When he does 
manage to eke out a bare existence, he, 
his wife and perhaps five or six neglected 
children are crowded into a tenement, 
into two small rooms, one of them perhaps 
without light or ventilation. The wife is 
compelled to work at anything she can get 
to do; she may take in washing or she 
may take in sewing from some sweat-shop, 
to help meet the family expenses. In 
such miserable, disease-breeding holes 
(where millions of human beings exist) 
no farmer would keep a hog, and no 
sporting man would allow his bull pup to 
remain over night. 

There is plenty of money in this coun- 
try; the natural resources and the ability 
to produce and manufacture are as great 
as at any time; and there are as many 
people in want of and able to consume the 
produce as at any other time; so it is evi- 
dent that the present business depression, 
with its attendant poverty, misery and 
crime, is not due to natural causes. As 
long as conditions continue in the various 
countries of this world which create a few 
thousand millionaires and consequently 
hundreds of millions of paupers (millions 
of whom are existing under worse condi- 
tions than beasts) Christianity in any 
form cannot make much headway. Such 
conditions render decency or morality 
impossible, but physical and moral degen- 
eration certain. 

It is also well known that whenever the 
working classes attempt to improve their 
condition and raise themselves out of the 
slavery and misery in which they find 
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themselves, they always find themselves 
opposed—by the law actively, and by the 
church passively. 

These and similar conditions existing 
among the proletarians of all countries, 
and a knowledge of the inconsistency, dis- 
honesty, greed and rascality which go 
unpunished among the so-called upper 
classes, have convinced the working 
classes that the churches, no matter what 
the denomination, are not their friends. 
The preaching for the benefit of the 
working classes does not fit in very well 
with the hard, practical facts which con- 
front them in the every-day struggle for 
existence. The churches, like any other 
institutions, work for the interests of the 
class which controls them, whose interests 
are opposed to those of the workers. 
Consequently they passively approve of 
the inhuman treatment of the working 
classes, because they do not raise hand or 
voice in their behalf. They stand self- 
condemned, because those who are not 
for them are against them. 

In view of these facts, it is not easy to 
find tenable ground on which the churches 
can claim any favorable consideration 
from the working class. 

To-day, in our complex social system, 
telephones, street-cars, railways and many 
other employments keep hundreds of 
thousands of people employed every Sun- 
day. If it is all right for large numbers 
of people to be deprived of a chance to go 
to church on Sunday for the profit or con- 
venience of others, it cannot be far wrong 
for them to stay away from church, when 
not employed on Sunday, if it suits their 
own convenience. 

It is not easy to reconcile the actions of 
wealthy church dignitaries and ecclesiasti- 
cal politicians with their claims to be fol- 
lowers of the meek and lowly Nazarene, 
who, during his sojourn on this earth had 
not where to lay his head. 

There never has been any institution in 
which humanity was an integral part, that 
did not contain in itself the seeds of its 
own dissolution, unless it was based on 
and adhered to the principles of absolute 
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justice to all—a condition which has never 
prevailed on this earth. In ecclesiastical 
institutions, these seeds have been vege- 
tating for some time,and the result is seen 
in the waning influence of the churches of 
all denominations with the people of all 
countries. 

The propagation of Christianity de- 
pends, not on the wealth and luxury of 
millionaires, but on the material welfare 
of the masses. Every family must be able 
to supply itself with the necessaries of life 
by its own industry, and live under sani- 
tary conditions which will promote de- 
cency, morality and self-respect, before 
religion can make much headway. Des- 
titute, poverty-stricken people do not 
build or support churches, and seldom 
visit them. Dead people do not need 
churches. 

The Psalmist said, “Give me neither 
poverty nor riches.” In his wisdom he 
recognized a principle which applies to 
day, and will in the future as forcibly, if 
not more so than it did in his day. It is 
well known to secular and religious 
teachers that riches are as detrimental to 
the physical and moral welfare of human- 
ity as poverty. On the one hand, riches 
often encourage idleness, extravagance, 
profligacy, intemperance, immorality, and 
a disregard for the rights of others. On 
the other hand, poverty compels igno- 
rance, immorality, crime, drunkenness, 
and physical, moral and mental deteriora- 
tion. 

St. James said, “By their works ye 
shall know them.” And by their works 
have the working classes judged the 
churches. The toilers realize that in 
their struggles for existence the churches 
are no friends of theirs. They also real- 
ize that the churches do nothing to re- 
strain those who are grinding them and 
theirs; that in their struggle to better 
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their condition, the churches give them 
neither aid nor comfort, and that if left 
to themselves in adversity, they conclude 
that under more favorable conditions 
they are under no obligations to the 
churches and can get along without them 
as well one time as another. 

It is generally admitted that whatever 
good there is in the world to-day is to a 
great extent due to Christian influences. 
Few men or women can be classed as 
irreligious. Nearly all are believers in a 
Supreme Being, and nearly all of them 
are inclined to do what is right and just 
if conditions allow them to act according 
to their free will. Very few people have 
anything against Christianity as taught 
by Christ; but churchianity, that version 
which favors all the interests which are 
against them, does not appeal to the 
respect or favor of the working classes. 

If the churches wish to draw the masses 
to them, they must show themselves to be 
their friends and benefactors. They must 
cut loose from Mammon, business and 
politics, adhere closer to Christ’s teach- 
ings, and take up the cause of the down- 
trodden and the oppressed. They must 
help to improve the material condition of 
the working classes, so that every family 
may be housed under conditions favorable 
to health, decency, and morality, and be 
able, by their own labor, to live above 
misery and poverty. Under such condi- 
tions, it should not be difficult for Chris- 
tian workers to bring nearly all of them to 
be strong adherents of Christianity. 

Under present conditions, the churches, 
as factors in human progress, are losing 
ground, and unless some radical changes 
soon take place in their present methods, 
they will find themselves among other 
institutions which have been tried and 
found wanting. P. W. Hynas. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 








A TWENTIETH CENTURY REFORMATORY MOVEMENT 


IN 


THE TREATMENT OF THE CRIMINAL. 


By Rev. Frank B. SLEEPER. 


I. JUDGE DANIEL W. BOND: A LEADER OF 
THE PROBATION MOVEMENT 
IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


N WALTHAM, Massachusetts, on 
Linden street, a few miles from 
Boston, in a commodious residence shaded 
by fine trees, is the residence of Judge 
Daniel W. Bond of the Massachusetts 
Superior Court. Here the Judge, when 
not engaged with his important official 
duties, finds his happy home. 

Daniel W. Bond was born in Canter- 
bury, Connecticut, in 1838. His mental 
inheritance was very strong. On his 
paternal side there was a sire of deep phil- 
osophical tendency. On his maternal 
side there was the scholarly culture of a 
clergyman of the Church of England, a 
graduate of an English university. As a 
youth Daniel was of studious habits. 
To him mental wealth was the best 
wealth and one great aim was the daily 
mastering of superior thought. 

Judge Bond was a ctudent at Plain- 
field, Connecticut, Academy. He also 
took a normal course and devoted some 
time to teaching. ‘The academies of that 
period, before high schools became so 
general, excelled in classical training. 
They were the moulding force of many 
logical, brilliant minds. 

In 1858 Daniel Frost, an attorney of 
Canterbury, Connecticut, advised Daniel 
Bond to become a lawyer. This ap- 
pealed to his highest judgment and de- 
cided his future. His preparatory studies 
were in the office of Mr. Frost. 

In 1860 we see him going as a stranger 
to New York city to Columbia Law 
School. Here, under Professor Dwight, 
was laid the foundation of his masterly 
course as attorney and judge. His pur- 
pose was not to be a surface or perfunc- 


tory lawyer. For him the legal code had 
mighty principles for the indefatigable 
searcher. To fully understand the deep, 
eternal reason of wisest statutes from 
greatest statesmen was the passion of his 
soul. Those days in Columbia Law 
School proved his large equipment for 
the difficult and diverse problems of an 
attorney’s life. 

Judge Bond has great reverence for 
religion, is a strong believer in the mission 
of the church and in Christ. Yet he is 
not a religious-creed man. In his own 
characteristic way he seeks out truth for 
himself. He holds in profound respect 
the religious belief held by others. It is 
their inherent right. Yet this has but 
little weight with him except as his own 
mind can know its reasonableness and 
his own soul can test its power. 

I have heard him speak very strongly 
against profanity. He said: “It is fool- 
ish; it is needless; it wounds the con- 
science of those who have their honest 
religious convictions and who do not like 
to hear God’s name taken in vain.” 

It were well for the world if all attorneys 
were of the exalted character of Judge 
Bond, aiming to do justice by every one. 
The greedy sharks, a contemptible nui- 
sance in an honorable law office, the 
oppressors of the weak and knaves seek- 
ing to cover their dishonesty, failed to find 
in him such a lawyer as they wanted, 
Men who hold that might, however cruel, 
is right, turned away from such a coun- 
sellor. To him the practice of law was 
not sharp, unscrupulous dealing. He 
brought his profession up to a high stan- 
dard of right and usefulness and his ex- 
perience both as prosecuting and doh 
ing attorney was very large. 

From 1877 to 1889 he was svete 
attorney for Hampden and Franklin 
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counties, Massachusetts. His work in 
this important office was thorough, hu- 
mane and true. There was not a merci- 
less spirit of prosecution having no con- 
sideration for the accused. Two ques- 
tions arose with him. (1) Is the man 
guilty or innocent? (2) If the former, 
what legal course is best for the commun- 
ity and for him? It was not always his 
ambition to gain a verdict of guilty. He 
realized that at times innocent men are 
placed in a suspicious environment. His 
great mission was the careful, helpful 
ends of justice. 

At that time the probation cause was 
winning attention and obtaining power 
and influence. It was then a new propo- 
sition coming before the courts that sincere 
reformation is of far greater value than 
punishment. District-Attorney Aldrich, 
in Worcester, Massachusetts, in 1853, the 
first pioneer of probation, began setting 
forth this new gospel of reformation. Men 
who had fallen in crime and sincerely de- 
sired a better life should be given a “ sec- 
ond chance.” District-Attorney Bond 
was of the same spirit. He was very 
deeply interested in the uplifting of 
unfortunate but repentant offenders. To 
him one great, leading purpose of the 
law was the restoration to righteousness 
of all who gave promise of this. 

In 1886, Governor Robinson, who had 
known Hon. Mr. Bond exceedingly well 
as lawyer and district-attorney, tendered 
to him the position of judge of the Supe- 
rior Court. This was declined for finan- 
cial reasons. Mr. Bond, a great lover of 
agriculture, had purchased a farm as yet 
not wholly paid for and he needed his 
large salary to clear it from debt. It is a 
strange comment on the economy of our 
commonwealth that we pay such low 
salary to the judges of our higher courts. 
Our ablest, truest lawyers accepting this 
honored position, must sacrifice thou- 
sands of dollars from their legitimate 
practice. 

In 1890 he was again tendered by Gov- 
ernor Brackett the office of judge of the 
Superior Court. It was accepted, and 





Judge Bond removed to Waltham. Now 
began his most important life-work. All 
of his wide knowledge of law, ald of his 
valuable experience as attorney, all of his 
sincere conscientiousness were in largest 
demand. 

An officer of the court says of Judge 
Bond: “I have been deeply impressed 
with his sincerity, unassuming dignity 
and accurate balance of judgment. He 
aims only to do what is right. He is care- 
ful that the pendulum shall not swing too 
far one way. I honor the man to the 
highest for his wisdom and true-hearted- 
ness. If severe sentence is given any it is 
the one scorning both the law and the 
helpful attempt of probation.” 

Judge Bond is not known at first ac- 
quaintance. There are hidden depths, 
resources of mind and soul that appear 
only after long, close knowledge of him. 
In his search for pure justice he is con- 
tinually revealing his higher self. This 
may appear to some as reserve, but it is 
the constant, daily seeking for the right. 

We point with great pride to our Mas- 
sachusetts judiciary. The noted Benja- 
min F. Butler, at one time in the Superior 
Court, tried before the presiding judge to 
set aside an indictment. He received an 
incisive and comprehensive answer with 
the decree that the case should at once go 
to trial. A friend, speaking to the judge 
said : 

“You seem to have no fear of the ablest 
lawyers.” 

“Why should we fear,’ answered the 
judge. “Our position is for life. We 
need only to guard against making errors 
of court decision. We are thankful that 
there is a Court of Appeals where such 
cases can be carried.” 

Judge Bond’s true position is on the 
bench. Certain intuitions are nature’s 
gift to him. He has wonderful quickness 
to read character. He has accurate dis- 
cernment of the right or wrong of a case. 
He is wise in allowing all testimony that 
is competent and in shutting out what is 
not. He has great ability in giving a 
clear, comprehensive charge to the jury. 
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These make up his characteristics as a 
judge. 

He is very patient and genial. No man 
more so. Yet there is “a thus far and no 
farther.” Presuming attorneys who at- 
tempt to pass over the line are conscious 
of a positive halt. A lawyer is not 
allowed under him as judge to manage 
his case in a selfish, incompetent way. 

Coming near to Judge Bond, I have 
been impressed with his intellectual, 
moral and spiritual modesty. No man 
is more conscious of human limits than 
he. One of his expressions to me was the 
true revelation of the inner man. “I 
wish I could look deeper into the soul, 
character and thé future of a man who 
comes before me for trial. The matter 
of decision and sentence in such cases 
requires more than human wisdom. I 
cannot look into their future.” Here 
spoke both the man and the judge. It 
was the tone and sympathy with which 
this was given that revealed his moral 
honesty tome. ‘To make a wrong decree 
against an offender would deeply pain his 
soul should it afterwards be known by 
him. 

Judge Bond is chairman of the com- 
mittee of judges of the Superior Court 
on Probation. Nothing has drawn him 
nearer to the hearts of lawyers, officers 
and the people than this. He gives large 
attention and faithful labor to this great 
cause. He has looked deeply into state 
legislation and has prepared many pam- 
phlets concerning probation. How great 
his work along this line, time only can tell. 
To him justice is infinitely more than the 
grinding out of court machinery. It is, 
if possible, the uplift of fallen men. 

Yet this is the most pronounced oppo- 
site of maudlin sympathy. It is clear, 
carefully-defined mercy that accomplishes 
what stern justice cannot. It has resulted 
again and again in the reclaiming of man- 
hood and pure womanhood. To a pur- 
pose as high as this Judge Bond nobly 
devotes the best in his life, and it is the 
enduring crown of his work. 

Judge Bond realizes the exceedingly 
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high character of his mission in life, hold- 
ing himself responsible so far as any 
mortal can, to the supreme law of justice 
and of right. It is a growing conviction 
with him that prison cells are not the most 
effective means of reformation. If it be 
possible to find in the heart of the accused 
a great purpose for integrity Judge Bond 
would gladly afford all reasonable aid and 
encouragement. He loves humanity. To 
him it is an unspeakable and awful waste 
to have it overthrown by the ruinous 
power of iniquity. 


Il. MASSACHUSETTS ESTIMATE OF SOUL 
AND CHARACTER. 


The probation system of Massachusetts 
is the latest expression of a higher civiliza- 
tion. We have had justice demanding 
punishment for every crime, no more, no 
less, according to a so-called just law. 
There is now a higher civilized justice 
taking into consideration man’s sinful 
environment, his temptations and weak- 
nesses, and that cares supremely for 
reformation of character. Judge Charles 
A. DeCourcy of the Massachusetts Supe- 
rior Court and chairman of the Probation 
Commissioners of Massachusetts, has 
well expressed the thought. “It is not 
for one crime, stealing forty or fifty 
dollars, that we punish a man. It is 
because his character is wrong and likely 
to break out any time into serious offense.” 
High, noble justice profoundly questions: 
Not how much imprisonment is obliga- 
tory, but can we render the man’s future 
upright and free from the danger of 
crime. 

An illustration will serve: A man, 
financially in a hard position as a broker 
and real-estate agent, by misrepresenta- 
tion and a falsely-signed document, put 
himself where arrest was demanded. 
The probation officer talked with him. 
The fact of his crime was not disputed. 
What should be done with the offender? 
Some said it was a deliberate violation of 
law and intended to defraud others of 
their money; that such an act required 
punishment, or justice would be defeated 
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and society without protection. Others 
took a higher and nobler view: they said, 
The man is sorry for his crime. Give 
him time and he will make good the 
amount defrauded. He has wife and 
children, whom he sincerely loves and for 
whom he was in part, tempted to this evil. 
If imprisoned they will not have his sup- 
port or presence and will rest under dis- 
grace. He was never guilty of any other 
crime, and we owe to him in the kindness 
of heartfelt and loving justice, the pos- 
sibility of reforming soul, character and 
life. 

The latter reasoning prevailed, and 
probation was granted him. In the 
depth of his penitential sorrow the of- 
fender made restitution as fast as he rea- 
sonably could. Having a wife, the soul 
of his soul, and happy children to encour- 
age him, and being a man of unusual 
business ability, he has been five years 
paying dollar for dollar to those who sus- 
tained the loss at his hands. Even his 
enemies are convinced. They say openly 
that probation in his case was very wise. 

What is a human character worth? 
The probation system propounds that 
question and waits for a reply. A man 
whose hand has done the unlawful thing, 
if he can become upright in the sight of 
God and man, is not his moral change 
beyond price? Think, if it were your 
father or brother or son. Let such col- 
ored glass be before your eyes, not 
selfishly, but according to the brotherhood 
of man. The Christian world is awaking 
to duty. He who leads a man from 
crime up to the solid plane of honesty, 
proves himself the most just mortal we 
have." 

A young man who had inherited the 
love of liquor, when under its influence 
foolishly opposed a policeman with in- 
sulting words, and was take: to the 
police station. It was afterwards found 
that he had been guilty, when in drink, 
of larceny. The case was serious. It 
would go to the Superior Court and was 
sure of a sentence of imprisonment. The 
young man, when he had sobered off, 
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was very sober. He realized that his 
life was surely tending to the bad. The 
worst ruin stood out before him. 

The probation officer, having with him 
the kind pastor of the young man, talked 
with him. The clergyman said, “John, 
are you going to the bad? We would 
save you if we could. But you are the 
only man who can save yourself.” John 
replied, “It is true. If I may have pro- 
bation, I will tear this inherited tendency 
out of me by the roots.” [I use his own 
words.] “I will live uprightly and make 
restitution.” The probation officer felt 
that it was an encouraging case, and pro- 
bation was granted. There was no more 
dissipation or drinking on the part of that 
young man. Being smart, active and of 
pleasing appearance, friends gathered 
about him, encouraged and helped him. 
His life was clean and prosperous and he 
has made full restitution. Afterwards, 
when he offered himself as a member of 
the church, he said, “ Probation has made 
me aman.” What greater trophy can be 
asked for? 

Crime is not capable of being measured 
by feet and inches like a block of wood or 
stone. No two cases of evil are ever alike. 
Victor Hugo’s words are essential truth, 
“To reform a man you need to begin with 
his grandfather.” A judge of the Supe- 
rior Court said to me, “I wish I knew 
how long or short sentence I should 
impose on those who must be imprisoned. 
But Ido not. I am not able to look into - 
the man’s peculiar environment or to 
read his purposes of good or evil, or the 
moral standard of his future.” Oh, true 
and wise judge! You hold up before us 
the hardest moral problem of the world. 

At one time I was one of the speakers 
in a large temperance meeting, and 
listened to a young lawyer. I was held 
spellbound, not alone by the intense words 
he uttered, but by the strange magnetism 
through all of his sentences. He had the 
mightiest spiritual power over that large 
audience that I have ever known. 

After the service I complimented him 
on his wonderful eloquence, and he told 

















me his story. He was born of a drinking 
father and mother, who practically drank 
up to the hour of his birth. He said, 
“There has never been a conscious time 
in my life when there was not the cry of 
‘Rum! Rum!’ in my nature. As a boy I 
was fast going to the bad and was arrested 
forcrime. ‘The probation system was not 
then what it is now. The district- 
attorney put me on probation. I went 
to a wealthy uncle of mine and we had 
the following conversation : 

“Uncte— Henry, what do you want 
todo? You cannot afford to waste your 
life.’ 

“Henry— I have done with drinking 
forever. I wish I could go through col- 
lege and become a lawyer.’ 

“Uncte— If you will live free from 
liquor and all crime I will pay your ex- 
penses through college and the law school 
and give you a financial start in your pro- 
fession.’ 

“Henry— Uncle, I will take you at 
your word. I will be entirely free from 
any violation of the law, and will seek to 
honor you.’ 

“Unc_te— But have you the strength 
of character to do this? Will not tempta- 
tion overcome you in spite of yourself?’ 

“ Henry— The future will prove it one 
way or the other. I will strive for a com- 
plete victory.’” 

Henry was brave for his hard struggle. 
It was a battle during all the conscious 
hours and minutes. He knew that one 
slip in evil would ruin him forever. He 
went with honor through his preparatory 
course and college and the law school. 
Others might fool with wine or cham- 
pagne. Not he. He did not dare to. 
The uncle, true to his word, paid his bills. 
He was kept well fed and clothed, build- 
ing himself strong, physically, mentally 
and morally. At the time I knew him 
he was a practicing lawyer, very able and 
highly honored. 

What wonder that he was the master- 
mind that evening, holding that audience 
as no other speaker could? The justice 
of the present measures along entirely 
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different lines from the past and with a 
radically different sense. It would be a 
fearful misnomer of justice sending that 
young man to prison, to grind out his 
sentence, disheartened and cursed, having 
no hold on God or man. It would have 
proven an everlasting blot on Christian 
civilization. To take a human being, 
throbbing with high and noble hopes for 
the future, and to deliberately consign 
him to the devil and evil and perdition is 
slaughter, not only of the body, but of the 
soul. 

Probation is the most evenly-balanced 
system in the world. It has not the 
slightest alliance with crime. The pro- 
bationer defeats his own case when he 
thinks he can carry mercy and evil hand 
in hand. Mercy will surely overthrow 
crime, or crime will overthrow mercy. 
It requires but little time to decide this. 
Probation and righteousness are wedded 
forever. 

It is told of a man on board of a ship, 
in a most dangerous storm, crying out: 

“Oh, good Lord! Oh, good devil!” 

“ But, Pat, why do you cry on to both?” 

“TI do not know into whose hands 1 
shall fall. I want to make friends of 
both.” 

Probation, like the gospel of Christ, is 
an eternal vow of uprightness. There is 
no mingling of good and evil. If oif and 
water will not mix, neither will the pure 
water of righteousness mix with the dirty 
oil of crime. 

Probation is the great surprise of the 
world. Study this system on every side. 
It has not one weak, defenseless place. 
True, there have been errors and mis- 
takes. Probation officers, doing their 
best, are not infallible. ‘They are honest, 
but they cannot avoid some mortifying 
failures. But the system itself seems 
inspired of holy prophets. I felt proud, 
speaking one evening on this subject, 
before an Emerson Club, and afterwards, 
when questioned on all sides there was not 
one that I could not fully answer. 

The following is an illustration of the 
strictness and fairness of probation. A 
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man, untrue to his wife, who was of high 
character and sweet disposition, was 
guilty of intimacy with another woman, 
and was arrested. He was so skilful in 
his pleading for probation and promise 
of a true life that he could deceive the 
very elect. After he was granted proba- 
tion he fled to another state. It was 
known that the woman was with him. 
The probation officer said, “ We will see 
if justice can be defied like this.” The 
man and woman were arrested, brought 
back to the court, and he was surrendered. 
His sentence followed at once. The fol- 
lowing conversation took place: 

Prisoner—“I thought that as a pro- 
bationer I was to have mercy.” 

PROBATION Orricer—* Mercy for 
what? Tolive your wicked life? ‘To de- 
sert that loving wife of yours, of whom 
you are not worthy? Mercy in probation 
is never for such iniquity as that.” 

It may be a strong statement that pro- 
bation is far stricter in the life it demands 
than justice or imprisonment. To have 
a probation officer almost read your 
thoughts, knowing all about your associa- 
tions, your temptations and dangers and 
indiscretions, your home life and shop 
life and society life, whether you pay you 
debts or not, whether you drink a glass of 
beer or whiskey, or practice total absti- 
nence—such watch care is impossible at 
the hands of the officers of the law. The 
probation officer is a true brother to the 
ward, searching into his inner life, and 
requiring integrity. I overheard a pro- 
bation officer say to one of his wards: 

“I was shocked when I knew of your 
being at a certain place and the conduct 
you were guilty of. I hope it will not 
happen again. In fact, it must not 
happen. If it does, it will be at your 
peril.” 

A girl, exposed to the dangers of city 
life, was not earning sufficient wages to 
live as she needed to, and was seduced 
by a man in the same store, on the prom- 
ise of financial aid. The wife of the man 


found evidence of their crime and had her 
arrested. 


While somewhat patient con- 
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cerning her husband she manifestly had 
no mercy on the girl. The probation 
officer pitied her as all girls in such trying 
circumstances are to be pitied. She told 
him her story. 

“T was brought up in the country, in a 
home that was straitlaced. I only blame 
my parents that they sent me out into the 
world so ignorant of danger. I surely do 
not excuse myself. I was hard-pressed 
for money, and yielded. I do not know 
why the wife blames me more than her 
husband. Is it true that woman is 
woman’s worst enemy? If I may have 
probation I will live uprightly. There 
shall be no more crime.” 

Put justice in her case into the scales 
and weigh it. On one hand, a girl not 
entirely lost, but with strong hope and 
possibility of purity. Her future could 
be made spotless as the newly-fallen 
snow, and her soul radiant with joy. On 
the other hand, a stern decree of so-called 
justice locks her within prison walls. 
She is spotted forever as a moral leper. 
The earth, to her prayers, is like iron, and 
the heaven as brass. Are we not obliged 
to give,a new dictionary meaning to the 
word “justice,” as doing the highest, 
purest, truest and best for all ? 

In Charlestown prison there was a 
young man with the following record: 
When he was three years of age his 
mother deserted her home and went off 
to a bad life. The father soon married 
again, and the new mother hated the boy. 
He was brought up to swear, drink and 
steal. It was the devil’s own atmosphere. 
His education was neglected, and this was 
completed when he was in prison. Chap- 
lain Barnes was very kind to him. In 
spite of this the prisoner swore and was 
rough. He felt that fate, with a sure grip 
of steel, was fastening his life for evil. 

Afterwards, in another prison, I be- 
came his chaplain and spiritual adviser. 
I carried to him the best books to read, 
some fine histories, romances, a Bible 
and Geikie’s Life of Christ. He was 
deeply affected by what he read, and said, 
“TI loathe a rough, swearing life.” He 
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stopped his swearing and roughness. 

After serving his sentence another 
indictment hung over him. The proba- 
tion officer reported to the judge, “ He is 
a different man. His soul is longing for 
an upright life. Will not your honor 
grant him probation?” What has been 
the result? All crime seems cast out of 
his life. It is deep, moral principle that 
controls. And I say, in all truth, that I 
feel morally proud of such a victory. 

I doubt if the probation system could 
have been observed fifty or one hundred 
years ago. Under the old stern, fatal- 
istic, Calvinism of that time it had no 
place. Men seemed to delight in seeing 
the wicked suffer. ‘The great poet Tenny- 
son had an aunt of hard-shell theology. 
Writing to him when he was but a boy 
she said, “Whenever I think of you, I 
am mindful of the words of Christ, 
‘Depart from me ye cursed into everlast- 
ing fire, prepared for the devil and his 
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angels.” ‘The age has gone by when we 
can take pleasure in the pangs of those 
who are unworthy. A nobler spirit sways 
the soul. 

To have a system that saves twenty- 
five to thirty per cent. of criminals, mak- 
ing them into noble men and women, and 
twenty-five to thirty per cent. more some- 
what reformed in life, is wonderful. 
When drinking men entirely forsake their 
cups, when the impure live uprightly, 
when thieves, gamblers and defaulters 
prove honest, when husband and wife are 
happily reunited, when restitution is 
fully accomplished, when taxes are ren- 
dered much less—these are the grand 
results of the probation system. What 
wonder that Massachusetts, England, 
Scotland, Sweden and Germany are 
adopting this wise plan of lifting men to 
uprightness. 

FRANK B. SLEEPER. 

Rowley, Massachusetts. 


IN THE MIRROR OF THE PRESENT. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, THE DEMOCRATIC SPIRIT AND THE 
POETS OF THE PEOPLE. 


Lincoln and the Fundamental Ideal of 
Popular Eule. 

O ONE who believes in fundamental democ- 

racy, no event of recent years has been 
so pregnant with inspiration as the nation- 
wide celebration which marked the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Abraham 
Lincoln. Coming as it did in the flood-tide 
of the most dangerous and determined reaction 
from fundamental democratic ideals and prin- 
ciples that has marked our history, it has given 
a new inspiration and hope to thousands who 
were all but despairing of the success of popu- 
lar rule in the presence of the aggressive, de- 
termined and powerful march of the feudalism 
of privileged wealth, operating through politi- 
cal bosses and money-controlled machines, and 
the pliant tools of predatory wealth in state, 
press, school and church. 

True, the enemies of democracy,—the politi- 
cal bosses, the handymen of the interests, the 
usurpers of powers not granted by the consti- 
tution,—one and all, seeing the profound ad- 
miration of the people for the great champion 
of common humanity and popular sovereignty, 
of justice and human rights, made haste to 
bulwark their threatened popularity by the 
hollow praise that has ill accorded with their 
lives and actions as the long prayers of the 
Pharisees were inconsistent with their practice 
of robbing widows and orphans, in the days 
of the Great Nazarene. 

But barring this fly in the ointment, this 
praise of those who, were Lincoln here to-day, 
would be his bitterest enemies and whom he 
would have scorned because of their assaults 
upon the fundamental principles of popular 
government, the Lincoln celebration has been 
the most significant and inspiring event of 
years. It has filled the popular mind with 
great ideals and truths that those who are so 
industriously and actively seeking to establish 
class rule under the robes of republican govern- 
ment most dread to see emphasized. It has 
flooded the imagination of the rising genera- 
tion with the light of democracy, so hated and 
feared by the reactionary interests and up- 


holders of monarchal, aristocratic, plutocratic, 
oligarchical or the modern hybrid despotic 
rule, which is born of a union of privilege- 
seeking classes with corrupt bosses and their 
money-controlled machines. 

No great statesman since the days of Jeffer- 
son believed more implicitly or whole-heartediy 
in the genius of democracy than did Abraham 
Lincoln. He gave sincere and wihole-hearted 
allegiance to the great fundamenta! principles 
which differentiate a democratic republic or 
popular rule from all forms of class govern- 
ment,—the principle that the voter is the sover- 
eign and master, and the official merely the 
representative, steward or servant, under sacred 
obligation to carry out the wishes and conserve 
the interests of his master, as opposed to the 
theory of despots, whether emperor, king, aris- 
tocracy, oligarchy, or the present-day political 
boss, that the officials are the masters and the 
people the servants. 

Lincoln’s ideal of the true position and the 
duty of the official in a government like ours 
was clearly set forth in his frank statement 
made to the electors when, as a candidate for 
the Legislature, he asked their suffrage. 

‘“Tf elected,’’ he declared, ‘‘I shall consider 
the whole people of Sangamon my constituents, 
as well those that oppose as those that support 
me. While acting as their representative I shall 
be governed by their will on all subjects upon 
which I have the means of knowing what their 
will is.’’ 

In his admirable sketch of Lincoln, 
Brand Whitlock well says: 

‘*The whole theory of representative govern- 
ment was never more clearly understeod, never 
more clearly expressed. Even then he had an 
occult sense of public opinion, knew what the 
general mind was thinking. Always funda- 
mentally democratic, he was so close to the 
heart of humanity that intuitively he measured 
its mighty pulsations, and believed that the 
public mind was not far from right. Years 
afterward, expressing his belief in the people’s 
judgment as the one authority in affairs, he 
asked, ‘Is there any better or equal hope?’ ’’ 


Mr. 
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In the Mirrer of the Present. 


A Nation Under the Spell of the Great 
Commoner. 

No one can estimate the beneficial influence 
upon the idealism of the nation and the Repub- 
lic of to-morrow which flowed from this coun- 
try-wide celebration in which the millions of 
the public schools no less than the reading adult 
Americans had their mental vision centered in 
an informing way upon the noblest representa- 
tive of the democratic spirit since it was so 
splendidly embodied and expressed by Thomas 
Jefferson. The genius, the ideals, the prin- 
ciples and the blessings of democracy were so 
embodied in the thought and the life of the 
martyred president that no man can read his 
history without having the broader, nobler and 
juster ideals born of advancing civilization 
aroused and stimulated; and here from ocean 
to ocean school children were studying the life 
of Lineoln in order that they might prepare 
essays, compositions, orations and discussions 
dealing with his life and its fruition. 


Lincoln as Viewed by a Southern Editor and 
an English Essayist. 

The great press for the hour seemed to for- 
get the narrow limitations that too often mark 
it in this later day, and vied with school and 
forum in paying tribute to the man, his life and 
achievements. The familiarizing of the mind 
of the people with Lincoln and his ideals by 
the press has amounted almost to a new bap- 
tism of the people with the spirit of democ- 
racy. The editorials, life sketches and anec- 
lotes have been complemented by the republi- 
cation of master poems and tributes of other 
days and the giving of new estimates and 
characterizations of Lincoln and the great pas- 
sages in his life, by men eminently fitted to 
accurately and dramatically deal with their sub- 
jects. To us two of the most interesting brief 
prose tributes and estimates were called forth 
by the celebration were from the pen of Herny 
Watterson, the famous Southern editor, and 
a critical characterization at once reminiscent 
and descriptive, from over-seas, penned by that 
highly intuitive thinker.and graphic and in- 
cisive essayist, Francis Grierson. 

Mr. Watterson in the March Cosmopolitan 
contributed one of the most notable essays on 
Lincoln that has appeared. Every paragraph 
is richly worth the reading. The article is 
marked by a broad, judicial and truly states- 
manlike spirit very pleasing to the lover of 
that which is finest in human thought. Space 
renders it impossible for us to quote this most 
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interesting contribution of the distinguished 
journalist and old soldier of the Confederacy. 

Mr. Grierson’s tribute to Lincoln appeared 
in an English publication, The New Age. After 
mentioning the fact that his father had re- 
moved from the old country to Alton, Illinois, 
when the writer was a small boy, and that he 
enjoyed the rare privilege of hearing the last 
of the great historic series of debates between 
Lincoln and Douglas, Mr. Grierson gives some 
epigrammatic characterizations of the great 
President that were made by famous men with 
whom he was later acquainted in Washington 
during the administration of Lincoln. Among 
these he calls to mind Don Piatt’s observation. 
‘*His body,’’ said the brilliant editor of the 
Washington Capital, ‘‘was a huge skeleton in 
clothes; his face defied artistic skill to soften 
or idealize, yet it brightened like a lit lantern 
when animated. His dull eyes would fairly 
sparkle with fun, or express as kindly a look 
as I ever saw, when moved by some matter of 
human interest.’’ While the well-known In- 
diana statesman, the Hon. George Julian, char- 
acterized the laugh of Lincoln as being like 
that of ‘‘Sartor Resartus,’’ ‘‘a laugh of the 
whole man from head to heel.’’ 

Mr. Grierson then gives his impression of 
Lincoln,—an impression so graphic and un- 
hackneyed that we quote somewhat at length 
from it: 

‘*Abraham Lincoln belonged to that rare 
class whom Edmond Scherer calls ‘les grands 
melancoliques.’ Of these I find two sorts: those 
who laugh because they can, and those who 
languish because they lack the faculty of 
laughter. Humor is the safety-valve of genius, 
a ’scape-pipe for the vapors of apprehension 
and melancholy. Statesmen and soldiers with- 
out this gift rush in where angels fear and 
devils dare not tread. A tragic gloom made 
Bonaparte a wandering lunatic, Bismarck a 
marauding minotaur, and Gladstone a man 
who saw everything with only eye. 


‘*A practical humorist is a man who can see 
himself double, one who can stand outside his 
own body and behold himself as others would 
sze him if for one moment he let himself com- 
mit the ridiculous. He can, if he pleases, be 
his own accuser, his own counsel, his own 
judge, and his own jury, and finish by dis- 
charging himself from the bar of his own 
reason without a stain on his character. 

‘*Now, Abraham Linceln was the greatest 
practical humorist of his time, perhaps of all 
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time. Where Disraeli used his wits for the 
advancement of his person or his party, Lincoln 
used his for the good of the whole country, the 
furtherance of a universal principle. He laugh- 
ed at his own stories, but the moral remained; 
and a humorous story which points a moral is 
better than a moral that produces depression. 
Other men could very well have been mistaken 
for what they were not. Washington might 
have passed for a country squire, Disraeli for 
a lawyer or, sculptor, Gladstone for a judge or 
bishop, Whitman for a country pehoolmaster, 
Poe for an artist or musician. lone, of all 
the great men of his own country, Abraham 
Lincoln bore the imprint of Natyre on every 
feature, the sign of the Western soil, the virgin 
wilderness, the unsullied atmosphere, the un- 
trammelled dominion of individual freedom. 
There was about his dark, rugged face and his 
gaunt figure something that harmonized with 
the dark, silent waters of the Mississippi in its 
least romantic aspects; for Lincoln, whose ex- 
istence was one long romance, was the least 
romantic mortal that anyone could possibly 
imagine. He was not an artist, like Disraeli, 
nor a prose-poet, like Burke, nor a man of 
imaginative eloquence, like his great rival 
Douglas; and for a very good reason—he had 
no imagination. Humor and imagination were 
‘strong points in Disraeli, humor and logic in 
Lincoln. 

**None of the American humorists were men 
who had the imaginative faculty strongly de- 
veloped; and Mark Twain is so little of a poet 
that only once in his most serious book, Life on 
the Mississippi, does he speak adequately of the 
great river, and then only in ten lines. While 
[israeli displayed humor and imagination, 
humor and logic held Lincoln to mother earth, 
to plain statements, plain facts, and plain peo- 
ple. Mark Twain has been successfully imi- 
tated, Whitman is far from insurmountable, 
Poe’s detective stories have engendered a host 
of successful emulators. To imitate Lincoln 
one would require to be born again; no one ever 
looked like him, no one ever acted like him, no 
humor was ever so intimately related to far- 
reaching vision, moods of melancholy, and 
moments of incommensurable and incommuni- 
cable power. Beside him the academical poli- 
ticians of Virginia and Massachusetts appeared 
provincial rhetoricians, book-worms, or fanatics. 
His long, lank body, awkward hands and feet, 
his ill-fitting clothes, the inexorable individ- 
uality of his head and face made the senatorial 
aristocrats at Washington look like tailors’ 
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dummies from London or intellectual auto- 
matons from Boston. He spoiled reams of 
their classical rhetoric by a page of witty rea- 
son, conciliated party fanaticism by the suave 
logic hidden in his outbursts of pleasantry, and 
sterilized the poison of patriotic bigotry by a 
combination of patience, tact, and prophetic in- 
tuition such as was never known before in the 
history of politics. 


‘*When, in May, 1861, three months after 
the outbreak of War, Secretary Seward pre- 
pared a carefully worded despatch to the 
American Minister at the Court of St. James 
it was Lincoln who took the despatch in hand 
and, with erasures and additions, proved him- 
self a past grand-master in the mystical di- 
plomacy of words, an adept in the art of 
phraseology. This despatch, corrected by the 
backwoods President with so much cunning 
and wisdom, prevented the irreparable calamity 
of a war with England. 

‘*4 high-pressure education means a low- 
pressure of knowledge. One of the secrets of 
Lincoln’s power lay in the fact that no one 
ever pressed him to learn anything. A univer- 
sity is a forcing-tube where the brains of genius 
go in at the big and come out at the little end, 
like patent tooth-paste or refined vaseline, the 
free application of which is supposed to in- 
noculate others with the divine virus of a lin- 
gering classicism. Lincoln had the miraculous 
good fortune to escape the filleting process. 
He went through life with all his awkward 
bones untwisted, with his lank frame, his lan- 
guid movements, heavy countenance, quick wit, 
dreamy moods, and clear vision. Although he 
was always observing and always learning, no 
one could add an iota to the will, the character, 
or the substance of the man. At the age of 
thirty-six he was alluded to as ‘Old Abe,’ and 
what he was at twenty he remained to the day 


of his assassination. aan 


‘‘Abraham Lincoln changed not only the ~~ 


customs, habits, and opinions of the major por- 
tion of the American people, but the opinions 
and sentiments of millions of people in other 
parts of the world. He was not a type. He 
loomed unique and solitary, like a sphinx in 
the desert of Democracy, a symbol of destiny 
and disruption in the Ethiopian night of mod- 
ern slavery.’’ 
Lincoln and the Poets of the People. 

Fine as has been much of the voluminous 

prose writing on Lincoln that has appeared in 
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connection with the centenary of his birth, we 
doubt if anything has appealed to the popular 
imagination, especially that of the rising gen- 
eration, in so compelling a manner as the many 
fine poems called forth by the occasion, and the 
republication and wide dissemination of the 
distinctly great personal poems relating to Lin- 
coln’s life and death that appeared long ago. 
Some of these poetical writings\are so richly 
worth preserving and are so instinct with in- 
spiration for our young that we reproduce them 
in this paper. The most distinctly great poem 
that the Lincoln centenary called forth was, as 
we would naturally expect, from the pen of 
democracy ’s laureate, Edwin Markham. It was 
entitled ‘‘The Coming of Lingoln’’ and ap- 
peared first in the New York American and Mr. 
Hearst’s other papers: 


Men saw no portents on that winter night 
A hundred years ago. No omens flared 
Above that rail-built cabin with one door, 
And windowless to all the peering stars. 
They laid him in the hollow of a log, 
Humblest of cradles, save that other one— 
The manger in the stall at Bethlehem. 


No portents! yet with whisper and alarm 

The Evil Powers that dread the nearing feet 

Of heroes beld a council in that hour; 

And sent three fates to darken that low door, 
To baffle and beat back the heaven-sent child. 
Three were the fates—gaunt Poverty that chains, 
Gray Drudgery that grinds the hope away, 

And gaping ignorance that starves the soul. 


They ceme with secret to destroy. 
Ever they dogged him, ——t step, 
Waylaid his youth and struggled for his life. 
They came to master, but “— made them serve. 
And from the are wi 

He rose with all win, eonaptite aglow 


For Ged, upon whosé dtedfast, cattans rest 
These governments of ours, ose vice not forgot. 


So hidden in the West, God shaped his me. 
There in the unspoiled solitudes he gre 

Unwarped by culture and quitampel t by creed; 
Keeping his course courageous and alone, 

As goes the Missiseipp! to the sea. 

His daring spirit burst the narrow bounds, 
Rose resolute; and like the sea-called stream 
He tore new channels where he found no way. 


The tools were his first teachers, sternly kind. 
The plow, the scythe, the maul, the echoing ax 
Taught him their homely wisdom and their peace. 
He had the plain man’s genius—common sense, 
Yet rage for knowledge drove his mihd afar; 

He fed his spirit with the bread of books, 

And slaked his thirst at all the wells of thougbt. 
But most he read the heart of common man, 


Scanned all its secret pages stained with tears, 
Saw all the guile, saw all the piteous pain; 
And yet could keep the smile about his lips, 
Love and forgive, see all and pardon all; 

His only fault, the fault that some of old 

Laid even on God—that he was ever wont 

To bend the law to let his mercy out. 


Mr. Markham complemented the service to 
the cause of democratic progress which he ren- 
dered in preparing the above poem, by giving 


to the public a carefully revised and greatly 
enlarged version of his justly popular personal 


poem on Lincoln,—a poem which in its present 
revised form is, in our judgment, without ques- 
tion the gratest personal poem in American 
literature. 


When the Norn Mother saw the Whirlwind Hour 
Greatening and darkening as it burried on, 

She left the Heaven of Heroes and came down 
To make a man to meet the mortal need. 

She toek the tried clay of the common road— 
Clay warm yet with the genial heat of Earth, 
Dashed through it all a strain of prophecy; 
Tempered the heap with thrill of human tears; 
Then mixed a laughter with the serious stuff. 
Into the shape she breathed a — to on 

That tender, tragic, everchanging f 

Here was a man to hold aguas the wate, 

A man to match our peaks and plains and seas. 


The @olor of the ground was in him; the red earth: 
The smack and tang of elemental things: 

The rectitude and patience of the cliff; 

The good-will of the rain that falls for all; 

The friendly welcome of the wayside well; 

The courage of the bird that dares the sea; 

The gladness of the wind that shakes the corn, 


To make his deed the measure of a man. 


Se came the Captain with the thinking heart; 
And when the judgment thunders split the house, 
Wrenching the rafters from their ancient rest, 
He held the ridgepole up, and spiked again 
The rafters of the Heme. ae 


tree— 
Held on through and faltered not at praise 
And when he fell in whirlwind, he went 
As when a lordly cedar, ong - he 
Goes down with a great shout upon the hills, 
And leaves a lonesome place against the sky. 


Lincoln’s place in the Vathalla of democ- 
racy is assured. He was one of the uwoblest 
apostles of freedom, justice and populer rights 
that has arisen since the dawn of the demo- 
cratic era. He came on the stage in one of the 
greatest crises known to modern history,—an 
hour big with fate, and he discerned funda- 
mental principles so clearly that none were able 
to becloud his mind, even at a time when the 
clamor of discordant and warring voices had 


confused the thought of many and obscured 


the basic truths even to the vision of most 
statesmen of the time. To clarity of theught 


were wedded single-heartedness and transparent 
sincerity, love of justice that amounted to pas- 


sion, reverence for truth, and tenderness of 


heart, combining to make him a noble personi- 


fication of the genius of democracy. 
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COLORADO SPRINGS’ NEW MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT, SAFE- 
GUARDED BY THE INITIATIVE, REFERENDUM 
AND RIGHT OF RECALL. 


T a time when Massachusetts is presenting 

te the world one of the most shameful and 
humiliating spectacles that has marked her 
history, in the refusal of the legislature to 
grant to Boston the fundamental right which 
distinguishes a popular representative govern- 
ment from all ferms of despotic class rule, other 
American cities are embodying democratic pro- 
visions in their charters for safeguarding pop- 
ular rights and the interests of the citizens 
from corrupt political machines and their mas- 
ter corruptors, the great privileged interests 
that render the political boss well-nigh invinci- 
ble. 


Colorado Springs is one of the latest of the 
growing American cities to adopt a municipal 
charter properly safeguarding popular or 
democratic government. The new measures 
were adopted by the overwhelming vote of 3,161 
to 263. The new govesnment is of the com- 
mission type. The mayor and councilmen are 
elected by the people, and these men are the 
responsible servants of the people, each one 
heading one of the five departments of the gov- 
ernment, namely, water and water-works, fi- 
nance, public health and sanitation, public 
works and property, and public safety. 


Special provisions are made to preserve non- 
partisan rule. A majority of all votes cast is 
essential to an election. If there is no ma- 
jority, a second election is held. 

The features of the government that are of 
special interest to friends of popular rule and 
which will work to the immense benefit of the 
citizens of Colorado Springs may be briefly 
summarized as follows: 


No fsanchise can be granted except on the 


vote of the people. The electorate reserve the 
right to regulate fares and rates, and may 
license street cars, meters, poles and similar 
features. Each corporation is required to make 
a detailed annual report, and the city receives 
on all franchises 3 per cent. of the gross re- 
ceipts for the first fifteen years, and five per 
cent for the remainder of the life of the fran- 
chise. The city may purchase any public 
utility, and no franchise can be granted for a 
period of more than twenty-five years. On the 
petition ef 30 per cent. of the voters an elec- 
tive officer may be removed from office through 
the Recall. The Initiative and Referendum re- 
quire the signature of fifteen per cent. of the 
voters. No official is allowed to receive any 
free service from a corporation. 

The weak point in the above is found in the 
great number of signatures required for the 
Initiative, Referendum and Recall. Especially 
is this regrettable in the case of Direet Legis- 
lation. Experience has amply proved that the 
number of signatures provided for in Oregon, 
Switzerland and in other places where Direct 
Legislation is efficiently and effectively in 
operation is ample, and there is no probability 
of the popular right being abused. On the 
other hand, where great interests desire to com- 
pass their ends, they are not only able, as has 
been the case time and again, to procure legis- 
lation adverse to the interests of the people, but 
their influence over the press and other public 
opinion-forming agencies is sufficiently large to 
render it difficult in cases where it is most im- 
portant for the friends of clean, pure and just 
government to get the proper number of sig- 
natures. Hence the excessive percentage as pro- 
vided in Colorado Springs is most unfortunate. 


AN APPEAL TO AMERICAN MANHOOD IN BEHALF OF FREE 
INSTITUTIONS. 


The Rapid Rise and Steady Encroachment of 
Reactionary Ideals and Class Interests. 


O ONE ean have followed closely the rise 
ef the feudalism of privileged wealth and 


its steady encroachments everywhere, without 
observing that there has been a corresponding 
decrease in the sturdy, liberty-loving, independ- 
ent and justice-dominated spirit that made the 
Republic in her early days the moral leader of 
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the world in the family of nations and the 
beaeon-light for the oppressed of every land 
and clime. 

The reactionary tide setting toward the ideals 
of the ante-democratic era, with the tolerance 
of classes and privilege, is visible in all the 
ramifications of society; in polities, in the 
church, in the colleges and in business circles. 
But nowhere is it so clearly in evidence as in 
the great daily press of the land, where the 
opinions of millions upon millions of American 
people are being daily subtly influenced along 
the lines broadly marked out by the masters of 
privileged wealth. Slowly yet surely the chains 
of a deadly despotism are being forged around 
the people. This fact has been long apparent 
to a comparatively few men and women who 
are accustomed to consider problems in relation 
to fundamental ethical verities and democratic 
theories of government; and happily during the 
last few years an ever-increasing number of peo- 
ple have become aware of this creeping death 
that is approaching a sleeping nation, or, rather, 
the masses who are supposed to be the sover- 
eigns in a government like ours. Slowly the 
masses are beginning to realize that the locks 
are being clipped from the head of the sleeping 
Samson; but for many this realization is not 
companioned by any clear or definite idea of 
what is to be done, though many are already 
clamoring for some of the numerous palliative 
remedies with which privilege seeks to drug the 
awakened. 

We have recently received many inquiries 
from those who at least see the peril, the deadly 
peril to the principles for which the fathers sac- 
rificed fortune and life and to which the heroes 
of latter days consecrated their lives, as Lin- 
coln so aptly expressed it, ‘‘that government of 
the people, by the people and for the people’’ 
should ‘‘ not perish from the earth.’’ There are 
several things demanded of every patriot and 
lover of free institutions and clean government 
to-day. 


Educational Agitation for Fundamentally 
Democratic Measures. 


In the domain of government one thing rises 
above all others in overshadowing importance. 
It is the establishment of Direct Legislation 
through the Initiative and Referendum through- 
out the length and breadth of the Republic, and 
the eompanioning of these vital measures with 
the Right of Recall and Proportional Represen- 
tation. With these safeguards to bulwark popu- 
lar rnle, the machinery of a democratic popular 
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government will be secured and the ends for 
which the fathers fought and which they sought 
to secure will be adapted to the changed con- 
ditions of the present time that the huge eon- 
spiracy of the feudalism of privileged wealth and 
class interests and the corrupt political boss and 
his money-controlled machine will be frustrated 
or robbed of its power to destroy democracy. 
Every patriotic citizen should study these great 
measures and familiarize himself with the 
beneficent effects which have followed wherever 
they have been honestly tried. When equipped 
with these facts, he should vigorously agitate 
for their adoption, appealing to all his friends 
who have the capacity and inclination to think 
for themselves; while he should be ready to 
meet with facts and arguments the sophistries 
of those who are merely the parrots of the pros- 
tituted press. 


The Free Press. 


While the daily journals can no longer be con- 
sidered free, there are a number of weekly news 
and editorial sheets of sterling worth and a few 
magazines that are yet free and untrammeled. 
It is the bounden duty of every loyal friend of 
republican institutions to take one or more of 
these papers, even though it pe at serious sacri- 
fice. 

If he be a Lincoln or ‘‘ conseience’’ Republi- 
ean, let him take Senator LaFollette’s new 
magazine, a sterling weekly newspaper and edi- 
torial sheet that stands for the fundamental 
principles of free government and human rights. 
Though appealing to the conscience element of 
the Republican party, it stands for the great 
fundamental principles of free government for 
which Thomas Jefferson fought and Abraham 
Lincoln stood. 

Among the weekly and editorial newspapers 
representing fundamental democracy and the 
economic gospel of Henry George, the ablest is 
The Public of Chicago, edited by Louis F. Post. 
Mr. Bryan’s Commoner and The Star of San 
Francisco are other able weekly editorial sheets 
devoted to progressive and fundamental de- 
mocracy. 

The Socialist press is doing an immenseby 
important work in awakening the proletariat to 
a sensible realization of the steady encroaeh- 
ments of privileged wealth and the rapid de- 
struction of the fundamental rights that were 
supposed to be guaranteed to the toilers by the 
Constitution of the United States. It is also 
awakening millions of men and women to the 
essential injustice of economic conditions whieh 
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enable the creatures of privilege to enjoy fabu- 
lous wealth that is unearned, while hundreds of 
thousands of willing hands are frequently de- 
nied even the privilege of work. Among the 
strong representatives of the Socialist press The 
New York Daily Call deserves special notice. 
The Chicago Socialist is also carrying forward 
a vigorous propaganda. The Appeal to Reason 
reaches weekly more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion toilers with its always vigorous and 
thought-stimulating agitation; and The Chris- 
tian Socialist of Chicago is doing an inestimably 
valuable work among the recreant churches of 
America, by preaching the Gospel as proclaimed 
by the Founder of Christianity. All of these 
papers stand for those great fundamental pres- 
ent-day demands of free institutions and demo- 
cratic government,—the Initiative, the Refer- 
endum and the Right of Recall. 

This free and untrammeled press is standing 
to-day between the people and an intolerable 
and advancing despotism of privileged wealth, 
more deadly in character than constitutional 
monarchy or hereditary aristocracy, and the 
duty of thinking men and women to liberally 
support this press is so apparent that no serious- 
minded patriot should hesitate to make great 
sacrifice in his effort to save that which is es- 
sential to the maintenance of free institutions. 


Clubs and Public Meetings. 


Nothing is more needed at the present time 
than the awekening of a sense of responsibility 
in the individual, and this can be done in no 
way so well as by the formation of clubs for 
the discussion of vital issues relating to gov- 
ernment and the great ethical, economic and 
social questions that are pressing for solution. 
It is a very significant fact that the decline in 
democratic sentiment and the rise of reaction 
were coincident with the decline in the lyceum 
and the general popular discussion of municipal 
state and national issues. 

A nation of mere readers will never be a free 
people. It is necessary that there should be 
discussion in the old town-meeting form and 
according to the fashion of the lyceums of the 
days of our fathers. Discussion arouses the 
personal interest and sense of responsibility on 
. the part of the citizen. It stimulates his moral 
enthusiasm and quickens his intellectual pro- 
cesses. He ceases to be the mere parrot, echo 
ing phrases that have been written at the dic- 
tation or under the direction of. privileged in- 
terests which control the daily press. He rea- 
sons upon the great questions fundamentally 
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and from the view-point of his interest rather 
than arguing against his interests and in favor 
of those who are seeking his impoverishment 
and enslavement for their own enormous gain. 

Mr. J. J. Enneking, the prominent Boston 
artist, is urging the formation of groups of ten 
in every hamlet, town and city of the Union. 
His contention is that no group should be more 
numerous than ten, so that they can meet in a 
room in some private house once a week, or 
once in two weeks if it is impracticable to meet 
oftener, and there familiarily talk over and dis- 
cuss questions that are vital to the interests of 
free institutions and clean government. At 
these meetings some member can from week to 
week outline some of the great problems that 
are pressing for solution, after which the 
opinions of all present can be freely exchanged ; 
or a digest of a vital book ean be given, fol- 
lowed by general discussion. If a number of 
these groups were formed in every town, it 
would be an easy matter at intervals for each 
group to select some speaker and have a public 
meeting, say once a month, held under the 
auspices of the groups, at which representatives 
of each group should give ten or fifteen-minute 
addresses on questions relating to municipal, 
state or national issues. Such meetings would 
enormously stimulate the civic spirit in every 
community. 

Here again lies a duty for the conscientious 
and liberty-loving citizen. Let each one seek 
to interest his friends and if possible form one 
of these small grours. 

The Committees of Correspondence which 
kept the patriots informed throughout the var- 
ious Colonies during the days when the despot- 
ism of the English government were aggress- 
ively encroaching on the rights of the Colonists, 
rendered possible the American Revolution and 
its successful issue. We are in the presence of 
a crisis quite as serious as that which confronted 
the fathers,—a crisis that carries with it the 
fate of democratic institutions in the New 
World; and in the presence of such a peril as 
to-day confronts free institutions, no man or 
woman is quit of responsibility. No one can 
remain inactive and live guiltless. 

A Misleading Statement. 

A valued friend in England sends us an ad- 
vertisement taken from his daily paper, which 
describes a pamphlet attacking the founder of 
Christian Science, and calls my attention to 
this part of the advertisement: 

‘*Reprinted from The Arena of May, 1909. 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A.’’ 











He writes to know if such a paper has ap- 
peared in The Arena under my editorial direc- 
tion. In reply I wish to state that the above 
statement, whether intentionally or not, is un- 
true and on a par with the persistent campaign 
of falsehood, slander and calumny that has 
for years been carried on by certain American 
publishers and personages against the founder 
of Christian Science and the governing board 
of that church. The article in question was 
published many years ago, when I had no con- 
nection in any way whatsoever with The Arena. 
I founded that magazine and up to the end of 
1896 was its sole editor. At that time the maga- 
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zine passed into hands unfriendly to much that 
The Arena stood for. I severed all connection 
with the journal and lost all my financial interest 
in the publication. It then passed under the edi- 
torial management of a number of different 
parties and also into the hands of several 
owners. During this period, when the magazine 
did not represent my views or policies and when 
I had no interest of any kind in the publica- 
tion, the attack on Mrs. Eddy in question ap- 
peared. The statement made in the advertise- 
ment in question that the article appeared in 
The Arena of May, 1909, is of course a gross 
falsehood and caleulated to mislead the public. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP NEWS. 


By Bruno 
of the Bureau of Civic 


Some Facts and a Few Figures. 

.7 Tue Arena for February, 1909, were 

quoted the United States Census for cities 
of 30,000 and over, showing that 116 cities out 
of 158 owned and operated their own water 
works and that of these 114, or over 98 per 
per cent., were financially successful. Smaller 
cities and towns have also met success, as is 
shown not only by their reports, but by the 
number of towns that after careful examination 
are at this moment preparing to follow the ex- 
ample of their more progressive neighbors. No 
such complete figures exist for municipal light- 
ing plants, but here, too, the example is attract- 
ing many followers. The lack of complete sta- 
tisties, however, together with the rapid strides 
of the electrical industry and the consequently 
changing values (i. e., reduction in cost) have 
tended to wrap the whole subject of municipal 
lighting in a cloud of mystery. This would-be 
mystery is enhanced by lists of ‘‘failures’’ and 
‘‘defunct plants’’ published by the press 
bureaus of the public service corporations for 
just this purpose. Such lists include some 
strange examples—plants that have moved into 
new buildings, causing the old plant to become 
‘‘defunct,’’ plants that have scrapped old 
boilers or other machinery, which are the basis 
for ‘*abandoned plants,’’ and so on. Now, 
there have been municipal plants that have fail- 
ed, just as there have been private plants that 
have failed, and there have been occa- 
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sions when, because of the location of natural 
resources or because of the nature of some cor- 
poration or other cause, it has been wise for a 
town to adhere to a system of private owner- 
ship, and where conditions are similar these are 
legitimate examples. But to ‘‘fake’’ a list of 
towns for the sole purpose of confusing and 
misleading the citizens of a town that is con- 
sidering public ownership is quite another mat- 
ter. That these lists have their basis largely 
in the constructive imagination of their pub- 
lishers has frequently been shown. In a pamph- 
let issued in the Syracuse controversy (Syra- 
cuse, by the way, is a legitimate case of private 
operation) Mr. Joseph Bondy published the 
answers he received from towns which had been 
reported in one of these lists as having failed 
in the operation of their public utilities. The 
answers show that not only were the conditions 
of many plants misrepresented, but that many 
of the towns reported as having been burdened 
with failures did not have any such plants at 
all. A more recent list was investigated by the 
Municipal Journal and Engineer (January 1, 
1908) with the same results. Another list was 
exploded by The Municipality for March, 1909. 
And so it goes. Fortunately mueh of the evi- 
dence in these lists shows its poor authority. 
Much of it comes from men who have been 
unable to manage plants entrusted to them, or 
from people whose bias, at least, is not open to 
question. Very little of it is based on actual 
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figures. Much of it, on the other hand, has 
trickled from a prejudiced beginning—press 
agent stuff and the like—through two or three 
prejudiced publications, and is not so blatent 
in its weakness. For instance, a recent number 
of Concerning Municipal Ownership—the bul- 
letin of the New York corporation bureau—con- 
tained a very readable quotation from the Elec- 
trical World, which got it from a special write- 
up in the Boston Herald, telling how Boston 
had abandoned its ‘‘municipa] lighting and 
heating plant’’ at the city storehouse. Now, if 
you did not happen to remember at the moment 
that Boston never had a municipal] lighting 
plant and never even considered a municipal 
heating plant this article might easily strike you 
as plausible—though of course you might stop 
to wonder why the plant was in the storehouse. 
As a matter of fact this ‘‘plant’’ was not a 
plant at all; it was merely part of the ma- 
chinery of the storehouse, and it was discon- 
tinued for reasons not connected with the 
‘*plant’’ at all. It has not the slightest bear- 


ing on any phase of Municipal Ownership,—but 
the phraseology made it available for Concern- 
ing Municipal Ownership. A ‘‘ defunct lighting 
plant,’’ you see. 

Confusion about public ownership is fre- 
quently produced by the use of an apparent 


dilemma. If a plant is financially successful, 
say its opponents, that means extortion on the 
part of the city. If, however, a city operates 
its light or water plant as a service indispensi- 
ble to the welfare of the citizens regardless of 
cost, if such a plant fails to pay expenses from 
light or water receipts, why then of course you 
ean see for yourself that it is a (financial) 
failure. That would seem to get you coming 
and going, wouldn’t it? Let us look below the 
surface. In the first place if we had a private 
plant instead of a public one we would have to 
pay such rates for the service as would make 
the venture profitable to private parties. By a 
public plant we eliminate the desire for profits 
above those necessary to safeguard the payment 
of expenses. Whatever profits there are belong 
not to special individuals, but to all the citizens, 
who are both the producers and the consumers. 
But the tendency is for profits to take the form 
of reduced rates or improved service rather 
than of surplus accounts. Where, therefore, a 
plant is on a good financial basis the advantage 
lies with the public plant, and this is at present 
the common case. Many cities, on the other 
haad, feel that the problem is not a financial 
one a¢ all; that in the protection of health and 
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safety the city owes its inhabitants light and 
water. This course, though somewhat startling 
to us after many years of paying profits, is 
really quite common in other lines. All roads 
were once paid for by tolls, because formerly 
roads were private property, and when the gov- 
ernments took them over they knew no way of 
charging for them other than the way the pri- 
vate owners had used. But later came the real- 
ization of the value of roads to the whole com- 
munity, and then tolls were reduced and re- 
duced until they disappeared. The same is true 
of bridges and of many other means of com- 
munication. A similar truth presents itself in 
many things which we now take for granted in 
our daily life. The elevator in an office build- 
ing is free; that is, its cost is born by the com- 
munity, not by the individual user. In a hotel 
we expect light and water and heat, In some 
European cities you can still find the old fendal 
idea of these services. There you pay board 
and then pay separately for light and for heat 
and for water. I was at one hotel where for a 
room and bath they gave me a pathroom with 
a bed in it. Then they charged me every time 
I used the bath. The very fact that such a 
practice strikes us as ridiculous shows how far 
we have moved from the feudal idea. Cities 
are beginning to realize, moreover, that no 
amount of bookkeeping will bring all the bene- 
fits of public ownership into the accounts of 
their public plants. Like all phases of city 
administration this is not ‘‘a mere business 
proposition’’—though it generally is a good 
one—but is a question of service. The Staten 
Island ferries in New York, for instance, while 
just approaching a paying basis, have not only 
increased the commercial activity of this out- 
lying borough, but have increased real estate 
values on Staten Island by millions—paying 
their cost many times over. Lighting systems 
by their mere police function bave a value 
that cannot be put into dollars and cents at al). 
By the parking of water works sites many cities 
have gotten not only new land values, but new 
‘health resorts’’ and beauty spots that could 
be acquired in no other way. Then there is the 
co-operation of water and health departments 
which has made possible the routing of grave 
diseases. Thus in Harrisburg last year, situ- 
ated on what was formerly considered one of 
the worst rivers in the country, typhoid was 
reduced to only 74 cases in a city of over 50,600, 
and of these only ten were free from outside 
probable sources of contagion. That, too, is a 
value worth considering. Then, again, there 
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are the advantages, not all monetary, that come 
through reduced insurance rates, a result which 
interests a public plant much more than a pri- 
vate one. The efforts of the Water Commis- 
sioners of Attleboro, Mass., for example, led to 
a reduetion of insurance rates last year of at 
least ten per cent., to say nothing of the ad- 
vantages of increased protection to life and 
property not marked by fire insurance rates. 
None of these indirect benefits of public 
ownership necessitate or even tend to produce 
financial loss, but at the same time they re- 
duce the financial argument to minor import- 
ance. 

Another issue that has been purposely clouded 
is the resemblance between water works and 
lighting plants, so that while there is a pretty 
general agreement that a town should own its 
own water works, there is a certain hesitation 
in regard to lighting plants. Yet the two ser- 
vices are very similar. Just as a water system 
is the development of the private well into the 
concentrated source with a universal distribu- 
tion system, so a lighting plant is a growth 
from the individual light to a concentrated 
souree with its distribution system. In both 
services we seek the same factors, availability 
and dependability, and in both respects we have 
reached a standard never before approached. In 
both services we have the same control of one 
of the ehief factors of public health and public 
safety. It is only lately that we have come to 
realize just how important a part light plays in 
matters of health through its effect not only on 
the eyes, but on the whole nervous system. Fur- 
thermore, both services are alike in their me- 
chanical aspects, a feature which is doing more 
perhaps than any one thing in bringing out the 
likeness between them. Thus we get plants 
situated near convenient water power that use 
the same source for water and for electricity, 
plants with a central boiler that operate a water 
system in one wing and a lighting system in the 
other, and in many smaller towns, plants that 
use one boiler for operating the water works 
in the daytime and the lighting system at night. 
Lastly, it must be remembered that both ser- 
vices are in the main dependent on the use of 
publie property, the streets, for their distribut- 
ing systems, and this alone is no small reason 
for the cities owning those systems. 

The argument is frequently advanced that 
politieal eonditions in our American cities are 
such as to make public ownership a great risk, 
firstly because of the increased number of city 
workmea, and secondly on account of political 
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appointments. The former of these is a myth, 
for the ‘‘City Hall Vote’’ has rarely material- 
ized, has never been dependable, and has been 
a constant disappointment to ambitious poli- 
ticians. Compared to the dangers of a ‘‘Cor- 
poration Vote,’’ where the men also vote as 
they are ordered, but have no personal interest 
in the result, the best organized ‘‘City Hall 
Vote’’ is insignificant and harmless. As to 
political appointments, that is a bugaboo that 
generally chases itself. The experience of 
nearly all ‘‘ political’’ cities has been that un- 
less some corporation is particularly desirous 
of some other result, political appointees as 
managers of municipal plants rapidly give way 
to honest, efficient men. No better example is 
necessary than the lighting plant in Columbus. 
Originally it was looked on purely as a souree 
of spoils. Its present manager holds office on 
his own provision that he shall be absolutely 
free from political interference. Even Seattle, 
probably the worst city politically in the coun- 
try, is beginning to show signs of such a change. 
It must be remembered that we are just be- 
ginning to break away from a line of false 
reasoning that was popular for many years. 
Starting out with the postulate that ‘‘any man 
ean be President,’’ we went on the basis that 
any man could be an officer of the government. 
So for many years we were willing to appoint 
anybody as city engineer, or superintendent of 
water works, or manager of a lighting plant. 
Now, however, we realize that men must have 
some special fitness for these positions, and at 
the same time we find developing an increasing 
number of men actually equipped to undertake 
these responsibilities. 

Under the old plan, whea anybody could be 
anything, we used to hear a good deal about 
the undesirability of all forms of work for the 
city. The two went hand in hand. With the 
new order this has all changed. Where for- 
merly engineers fought shy of city work, now 
more and more appear as ‘‘ municipal engineers 
exclusively,’’ and the same is true of other de- 
partments of city work. So formerly it used to 
be said that public ownership must fail because 
it could not satisfy individual ambition. If 
that is true now it is true only because ‘‘ indi- 
vidual ambition’’ has become town enthusiasm. 
Take up, for instance, the light and water re- 
ports of the Illinois cities. See how every 
superintendent in the state has his eye on the 
progress of his plant toward ‘‘the best of its 
class in the state.’’ Take up the reports of 
cities like Richmond, Ind., or Greenwood, 8. C., 
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whose plants have been attacked in the corpo- 
ration literature. Take again the reports of the 
Attleboro Water Commissioners as they grad- 
ually built up their plant,—and so on through 
the list, and you will find one of the finest 
enthusiasms that exists in this country to-day. 
Nor is this a blind enthusiasm, but on the con- 
trary it comes from a careful study of results 
and a clear analysis of the situation. As wit- 
ness Mayor Arwin E. Price’s preface to the 
1908 report of the water works of Elgin, Illi- 
nois: 

‘*The City Water Works, owned by the City 
of Elgin, from its meager beginning in 1888, 
the total expenditure for its installation being 
$118,000, to the magnificent proportions now 
attained, with a valuation of over a million dol- 
lars; the additions, extensions and enlarge- 
ments have nearly all been inaugurated and 
completed from the receipts of the water rates 
paid by the consumers, without any tax on 
the general public, until within the past year, 
when the small sum of $10 for each fire hy- 
drant has been collected from the Fire Depart- 
ment, while the other departments of the city 
are required to pay the same rates for water 
used as is paid by private consumers. 

‘*And during all these years, from its incep- 
tion to the present, the rateS ave been as low 
or lower to the private consumer as the rates 
in any other city in the state where water was 
furnished by private companies. 

‘*This magnificent showing is an object les- 
son to the taxpayers of this city in Municipal 
Ownership, the paramount issue for the cities 
of the United States. 

‘*Private corporations are at present almost 
invincible. The management of the same is in 
sore need of conversion. The laws under which 
they exist need revision and readjustment to 
the advanced civic progress of American cities, 
and a more perfect enlargement of control by 
the people. Under the ambiguous and un- 
natural laws now existing, we are fast becom- 
ing their helpless slaves. 

‘*But as municipalities throw off the yoke 
of oppression and become owners, members and 
masters of their own corporations, where all 
the people share in the benefits, private corpo- 
rations working in fields where they do not 
rightfully belong, must and will make room for 
and be succeeded by the common people in 
mutual public ownership, at the same time 
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creating a place where private property can 
exist and does rightfully belong.’’ 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


(This and the following statements are made without 
ema other than to call attention to certain special 
eatures 


EARNINGS OF THE WATER DEPARTMENT FOR THE YEAR 


Cash received from water rents, schedule 
rates (yearly) $30,007.50 

Cash received from water rents, do mestic 
98,883.83 
57,416.27 
2,360.37 
2,150.46 
$190,827.43 


13,420.65 
31,822.97 
37,295.90 
$273,366.95 


$50,359.16 
13,010.88 
$63,370.04 


meters, 
Cash received from water vont, & ee 


Cash received from ferrules, . — etc., 
“* profit on meters 
Total cash Received 


Credit allowed for water pipe assessment 
Water rent due and payable Dec. 31, 1908, 
Water furnished free ~ statement 

tal earnings 


Current expenses 
Extraordinary expenses and betterments 
Total expenses 


Interest on bonded indebtedness (total) 
Total interest and expense 
Gross earnings 


Less credit allowed on water pipe assessment, 
free ——— and rent } 
NetC $95,369.39 


Population in 1900, 50,100. Av e revenue from 
metered taps, $8.60, from unmete houses $8.66 
186 houses not having any water connection paid ® 


protective tax. 
Elgin, Ill. 


WATER DEPARTMENT—RECEIPTS. 1907 
From assesses rates 1907 
“ 1906 


088.00 
$95,458.04 
$177,908.91 


$82,539.52 


ry “ 


Meter rates, 1907 
Meter rates, 1906 


From advanced water rates $440.00 
From sale of meters 
m service connections 
From sale of bonds 
Total <a) me =a 

Total Recei 

Total os EY 
Balance to Water Bond Sinking Fund. 


EXPENDITURES. 

Superintendence 
Service and meter men 
Water Office salaries 
Water Office Stationery, etc 

1-5 Corporation Counsel 
1-4 City Collector 
Pumpi 
Coal and unloading 
coon room supplies 

epairs pumping station. 
Boiler repaired, machinery. . 
Station and filter repairs 
LS sa a on bonds 


one — for 
Service Connections 
Total expenditures 
Receipts over expenditures 
Operating expenses total $18,280.21 
Population 25,050. Free public guse $2,009.75. 
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| 
LIGHTING PLANT—RECEIPTS 1904 1905 | 1906 1907 
pete CRD  cettiiiiens netitinatvightes: eaeorenmiinnemen . $150,980.71 | $184 798.24 | $221,869.69 
From Service supplied Board of Public wae 30,000.00 | 35,000.00 | 35,000 00 
From Service to 5 her City EE nein 1,680.21 3,008.90 | 2,587.22 
From Miscellaneous Items ...... sabibinvedanen neinina 8,408.56 | 882.15 2,517.43 
Total Ordinary Revenue . 157,041.74 | 196,069.48 | 228,684.29 | 261,974.34 
De ts from Consumers 79.00 642.50 | 7,286.00 7,107,00 
Balance Cash on hand, January ist... 27,402.17 14,516.21 | 3,936.09 52,812.78 
ee | §= eel $234,906.38 | $321,894.12 
| 
| | | 
EXPENDITURES | 1904 | 1906 1906 1907 
Su perintendence and Office Exs... --| $5,786.57 $6, 691,91 | ..ceeree renee) $8,444.16 | ............0 | $9,347.02 
Expenses of insta a | 1 1907 | 
Salaries .......... $15,072.13 $21,119.19 | 
Fu a 50,375.62 | 63,557.21 
Supplies and Repairs escehtienenamneians 5,960. 8,567.58 | 
} , , 71,407.79 | 93,243.99 
Inspection and Maintenance of Zz 
Lines and Service— | | 
Inspectors and Lamp Trimmers .. -| 5,710.95 | 6,402.15 | 6,779.48 7,237.30 
OUT TIE sieiteitntinmtnnsiincesd 5,664.93 | | 7,168,84 | 10,583.86 | 9,040.08 | 
Renewals and Repairs of anes - | 1,872.83 | | 1,735.08 2,338.20 | 2,528.72 
Purebase of Carbons . | 2,845.15 | | 2,350.34 | 2,521.35 2,424.11 
Feed. Care and Hire of ‘Teams .. 1,678.12 | | 1,787.72 | | 2,226.80 | 2,893.19 | 
Line Supplies and Repairs ............! 2,861.02 | 1,744.59 | | 2,732.68 | 5,268.69 | 
19,633.00 21,138.72 | | 27,182.37 | | 29,392.04 
Miscellaneous— | 
Fire Insurance .. sececvssenecscsssesesse) 745.50 | 1,550.46 | 1,618.29 | | $3,064.30 | 
Liability Insarance . spaneemnecwsnentiinseitil 593 75 | 585.89 | 851.26 | $21.72 
Boiler Insurance ...........0000.es0+eeeees 63.22 | 67.35 | 92.18 158.85 
Fly-wheel Insurance ..................... esapmiegtenntn | 270.00 | 162 00 108.00 
Purchase of Current sienna oneal | 2,320.38 748.74 
EEE scunetetebtrcectatal | 451,11 2,559.78 | | 886.69 | | 117.89 
1,853.58 | §,083.48 | 5,930.80 i | 4,514.50 
Total Operating Expenses .....! 77,125.61 91,888.02 | 112,965.12 136,497.55 
Extensions and Improvements— | 
New Street Arc Lamps... devtsnaiinaaatiaieie entail | 1.064.77 | | §24.52 | 
Copper Wire for New Dines" soeeceate | 3,271.00 4,900 34 | | 9,763.63 | 4,986.80 | 
Transformers | 2,229. 5,274.98 | §,441.44) 4,108.18 
Metere .....ccc.ceesees | 7,695.41 | 8.566.06 | 7,833 97 | 
New Chimney vocebdsiibe lcepee communmel 5,575.50 | 
Boiler-room — ~pereamanas munition: - ‘temdaegee | 123.78 5,612.34 | 
| New Machinery ......ccccccccecsceseceeee| 44,417.23 19,445.63 22,040.07 | 59,398 61 
New Switch Board .. sthiendetnngiinnt 143.79 318.72 | 2,024.80 95.97 
Poles and Cross Arms ..................| 170.50 09. | 1,269.80 | 503 65 
Insulators, Brackets, &c. . sienna 322.60 | i214 
New Shop and Equipment ... |. 4,929.90 lesecoccsconsesn 
New Coal Bin ............ es 1,080.13 | 1,605.86 
3 Labor and Sundries ..................... 3,561.55 | 7.658.569 
) | | } | 98,016.13 
) Refand of Deposite....cs.ce..sssuvsvsssee | onal 
8 Amount turned over to City 
Treasurer to — 
Imtemest Omn BRRUIEES oc ccceeccecctecceecess! 0—si“(‘<i<is#=s“‘iEOMAOOECC“(‘(‘;CO‘CO‘C‘LC RABBIT 00OCOCCiédgnwccre euecmmsnsc) =——(‘i‘éé!«O  Reeeneeee 
- Extension of Sewers ...... 26,508.60 
Board of Public Works 35,000.00 
Police a ee es fore ee | ee 
Fire Department... 13,491.40 
4 Total Expenditures ...................+ 202,292. 182.093.60 | 316,157.68 
0 Bala: h on hand Dec. 3Sist ...| 14. 516. 21 3,936.09 52,812.78 5.736.44 
“4 ES IETS 188,122.91 206 228.19 1234 906.38 | $21,894-12 
| | | i | | 
+4 | 3901 | 1902 | 1903 | 1904 | 1905 | 1906 1907 
9 Ordinary Revenues ..................se00es | 79,362.46 [#8 348.49 1136, 798.19 |157,041.74 |186,069.48 |223,684.29 |261,974.34 
52 Operating Expenses .. mepeesens | | 47,788. 43 | 56,587.22 | 62,791. 58 | 77,125.61 | 91,888.02 |112,965 12 |136,497.56 
30 Net Profit, twelve n caenthe | $1,574.08 | 53°761.27 | 74, 006.66 | 79,916.13 | 94,181.46 | |110,719. 17 (125 476.79 
0 AVETAZE PET MONE 20.00. .ccee veces seveee! _| 2681.16 | 4,480.10| 6,167.22| 6, 659.67 | 7,848.45 | 9,226.60 | 10,456.39. 
79 SSS —— eed 
23 WATER-WORKS—RECEIPTS 1904 1905 1906 1907 
17 From Commercial Service........000..se0sccccsssesees secese ces sees $52,142.92 $59,246.38 | $67,120.64 $75,701.37 
95 From Fire Department (Rent and care of Hydrants) .. 17,600.00 17,640.00 | 17,840.00 19,120.00 
07 From Service ty Beer Board we Pulte Works Feta 1 227.65 227 1,227.65 | 1,227.65 
77 From other — —— 1,584.00 1,491.74 | 1,673.78 | 1,626.76 
From Tapping... aceliaiamnage o 935,25 2,331.07 5,390.21 | 5,081.00 
i REP REESE OLN evcebotinan 434,65 291.90 | 233.45 | 889 18 
Site Rie. cisiinnnicennniartiaimiiieelanail $73,924.47 $82,228.74 |  $93485.73 | $103,645.96 
Pagen Gabe OF BR accenanerecenaisensinnermnnasemmementiel anita te |) ain dT eer 
Balance Cash on Hand, January Ist 871.86 1,618.09 246.66 47,999.60 
DID icsincecctnisstiientetiniibinie | $74,796.33 $83,846 83 | $183,732.39 $151,645.56 
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EXPENDITURES. 1904 1905 | 1906 1907 
Superintendence ana Office geen debistiaieienabdl 4,977.22 5,348.22 5,833.53 6,496.48 
Pumping Service  ...........c00++ e+ seveccsbeenebousoannarneen 11,839.22 12,123.04 12,861.65 24,338.15 
Maintenance and Repairs.. Ai in is catieaal ata caiahiaeniceenniaine 4,109.09 6,074.00 7,633.40 8,908 38 
Care and separa ¢ of wanna snolincpitisanienmingiacantioniid al 1,728.35 1,672.45 2,528.21 2.109.66 
Tapping Daren tats 8 ARID 813.42 | 1,570.67 4,990.19 6.621.383 
Care oft Grounds... 3,892.72 | 5,628.98 | 4,°85.63 2,758.96 
Refunds .. sinecieenbaste cincneesth Wndanenenseninaiannimeiernnes 199.92 271.70 $18.49 301.16 
Miscellaneous.. bosncusenesoocsssbecccsosnnecceqseuneyneeneseqsesonescene cceees 833.21 | 279.37 723.79 1,331 61 
Total Operating Expenses ............. «sss | 28 393.15 | 32.963.38 39,574 89 41,865.71 
Extensions and IMproveMentts ............0-secceesereeeseeeeeees 11,785.09 | 30 886.79 64,925.40 72,800.00 
Turned over to City — for Sewer Department 18,000.00 16,000.00 | 4,732.50 8,500 
om ie Be to pay Interest on Bonds _. | ee | cecesececcccseocce | cebececcceceascose 
* ss “* »» for use of Bd. of Public WES. | -.....-+-.--s0e 3,750.00 26.500 00 25 000.00 
Total Expenditures ..............cccccceeeeseeeee eneee 73,178.24 | 83,600.17 135,732.79 | 248,165.71 
Balance on Hand, December S18t ..............c00secseeseeeeneee 1,618.09 | 246.66 47,999.60 | 3,479.85 
TS sen cucennetnnennnininmnarmnnin 74,796.33 | 83,846.83 183,732.39 151.645.56 
PE 1902 | 1903 | 1908S} 1905 | 1906 1907 
Total Revenues .......... 60,893.62 66,591.39 73,924.47 $2,228.74 | 93,485.73 | 106,645.96 
Operating Expenses .... ‘ 25,419.16 | 25,317.93 | 28,393.15 | 32,963.38 | 39,574.89 41,865.71 
Net Profit, twelve months ......... | $1,702.46 | 35.474.46 41,273.46 45,531 32 49,265.36 | 53,910.84 Gl 780.25 
Average per month.. unanugeenn 2,641.87 2,956.20 3,439.45 __3,794 27 4.105.44 | 4,492.57 6,148.35 
LE8s 
Wallingford, Conn. Interest on $6,000.00 Bomdivwnonnn $291.88 
. . ’ EEE LE TEED . 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING PLANT (JuLY 31, 1908)—assETs. Loss on Consumers Accounts............ 68.02 
Station &Buildings TECCee eee eee eee eee $12,357.58 E nditures in excess dosd hesnsontat at 
NUE. coc ccccesccccccsecceece 21,432.80 rist Mill........... 146.42 
es oa J A leih wank aenee a 13,552.90 i ee 
ie een aneuchned 8ane hace Kee es 27,814.08 sei 
New Goamvastion Pe rr TK Total gain for the year above the 
i eee efit. BW’S TEQUITEMENES.........000-eereeseeeeecee 144,19 
Real Estate, Quinnipiac property........... 4,846.00 - GRIST MILL—EXPENDITURBES. 
Station Buildings, Quinnipiac property....... 1,733.27 — Labor .....e0:0--- mtiniessitiamtinsdines. ae 
Electric Equipment, Quinnipiac pnperty..... SIE .; UII. cshcsuiidensinteinigcnatindiniens | 
Water Wheel, Quinnipiac property... ... 9,979.64 ITngurance “4 114.76 
Incandescent lamps, operating............. iN eC AEB cs: | a 
DOOM... 6.0. eens cece eee e eee ereeeseeces 851.90 — Taxes .......sccceneees eabaiaibhiaaiabiaasietiene 39.00 
caneare OMG FERHTED.. 022s ese ccccescees 270.39 tm eae 
\s pe eee esececerccseecceseceeseces 563.39 RECEIP13 
y he (Sena eee 500.00 Grinding. re $131.15 
oe Le Syne TF te eeeeeeeeee | RRR RG REE Set SETI 
ui urance (unexpired)...........- is 5 
SETI IE Too tracedatetertencs coece 53.53 ne 
: AtE SEL Apnnesnteresassesewssconsees 2,500.97 $146.42 
Meandescent lamps .............-.+-+-++: 1,967.89 ezecTrRIC PLANT—MANUFACTING ACCOUNT 
Inner globes Cee e reser wees esersesesesereees 40.00 INCOME 
bility insurance (unexpired)............ po ae Are Lighting (streets)..............:0+0+ $6,219.20 
eC OSCOSESerereeceseeseseseeeoeces le Incandescent Ligh tin; (commercial 21,158.74 
ne par Mguipment AN esaseserrsodeseeoveess Hy} Fire Alarm System... wll ) 500.00 
il bet akntanweakh>¢eieoieda’ J 27,877.94 
Nerst —, ATER TITTETUTELECOCEEE LL 251.01 > : OPERATING EXPENSES. 
Te i ton cin dh peau paieweien 261.01 Maintenance Electric Equipment... 
Ree eCegeeeecoecesreeeceeeees 19.58 oe Steam “ ee 















Seeteceeee . Line - cocese 335.28 











tN ccc nedataed sh aeeedecks 26.89 “ Stati ildi 
Supplies. . ct ER PEG 796.10 o in , + wernmaan % $32 
Consumer & Ledger Accounts.....-.--.--+- 6,356.81 Labor, Steam ............cccscs. 

CTT ET TVTTTTTTTOTT TTT TTT Li epngpenunenns 






$1 20,406.46 












Sree ere $55,000.00 
Bond Interest unpaid. . "160.42 Boiler, Insurance... 






























Bills payable (Bond ouisianding). 5,000.00 Liability Insuran 
Accounts outetanding .. 2619.01 TE 
Depreciation 1907.............. ‘$19,247.03 Office Rent. t 
Depreciation 1908 on’$82,052.55.. 4,102.63 i Ey 
—_—_———- ,349.65 E ense ..... 
og eT Siatonary and Pi : 
ee. ae 34,133.19 expense yi Pl Are Lamps... 5 
. ’ aintenance Fire Alarm — meinen 
“=e ES a ees law's 144.19 ©*pense Quinnipiac Station. . id 6.08 19,067.18 
ot at $120,406.46 + eee. 68, ATS 
r cen eprec ation on 
= S88 083 55... tocmntoe ot . mum dt $4,102.63 Wallingford, Conn. 
arge ©o Per cent probit on WATER WO?4S, (NOV. 1908 
MIE <7,5..< cxeotievacattses 4,102.63 Construction Acoust 1907..." $215,202. 96 
——— 8,205.25 Added current year........... 4.322 . 





8 onz.715. 
$605.51 Pumpingstation & water right 31 sen 8 
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Lane's ane, permanent invest- 


DA dbhcedalbaege<devcaccesvanse 10,121.84 
Pr thee one eneenktaebedesies 4,052.22 
ss ncacacntane eed iwawe 606.90 
EE cn cekogs<cvecdbeseeests 43.60 
ee cen abba eosmunees 185.00 
SRI TEE, onccccccceensnceccesoss 6,000.00 
GE acd Ress wandesscagekscnstss 3,053.76 

Es. 
4 per cent Bonds, due 1924. $90,000.00 
3% per cent Bonds, due $6,000 
Gi 0s na0eueds asthe 000 : 
Orders drawn and outstanding . 2,620. 
Protite for current year........ 15,295.91 
Surplus account............-. 132,020.69 ——_————_ 
$263,337.30 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
CREDIT. 
Income from Water Rents. . . $24,049.59 
Sale of grass and rental of Land. . 90.00 


Teepe rentals, sale of paper, 


eee eee tetera tee eeeeeee 


| Massachusetts. 
Epes Boston Transcript gives the following 
summary of the Direct-Legislation measure 
now before the Massachusetts Legislature: 

‘‘Senator Ross of New Bedford has intro- 
duced a measure which looks to the establish- 
ment of the Initiative and Referendum in 
Massachusetts. This measure has been drawn 
up by the Massachusetts Direct Legislation 
League. 

‘*An amendment to the constitution is neces- 
sary before such a system can be established. 
Under the provisions prepared by the league, 
the legislative authority of the state shall be 
vested in a General Court, but the people re- 
serve to themselves power to propose laws and 
resolves and amen@ments to the constitution, 
and to enact or reject the same at the polls in- 
dependently of the General Court, and also 
reserve power at their own option to approve or 
reject at the polls any act or resolve of the 
General Court. 

‘*The number of legal voters necessary to 
propose a law by petition shall not be greater 
than eight per cent. of the vote cast for gov- 
ernor at the last preceding eiection, and every 
such petition shall include the full text of the 
measure 80 proposed. Initiative petitions shall 
be filed im the office of the secretary of state 
within six weeks after the General Court as- 
sembles. If the measure thus petitioned for 
is not passed without amendment in that ses- 
sion, or if vetoed by the povernor is not passed 








DIRECT LEGISLATION NEWS. 


By Roperet E. BisBee, A.M. 
President of the Massachusetts Direct Legislation League. 
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's work for Borough...... 202.93 
pee} and materials for borough 
street sprinkling .. ante 54.50 
Sale of pipe and specials . Deaton 18.57 
eres Seodeatackduscdts SRS 
nterest on Saving eposi ae aon, 195.00 
DEBTOR. 
OPERATING EXPENSES. 
Bond Interest ..... .....  __-ssexsees 650. 
Maintenance Pistapaugh Pond... 82.75 
Maintenance & operation pump- 
ee ae 2,121.87 
Maintenance Distribution System 1,217.78 
7 pe = ge nebe Sines : an 
rren NSCS...... ¥ . 
eed yb a Sareea 208.48 9,829.18 
Profits for the current year... $15,295.91 


Bruno BEcKHARD. 


over his veto, it shall be referred, together with 
any amended form or substitutes recommended 
by the General Court, to the people at the next 
state election. If passed without amendment 
it shall still be subject to a referendum petition. 

‘*It may be ordered either by the General 
Court, as other bills are enacted, or, except as 
to emergency measures, by petition requiring 
the signature of legal voters of not more than 
five per cent. in number of the vote cast for 
governor at the last preceding election and 
filed in the office of the secretary of state 
within ninety days after the signature of the 
act by the governor or its passage over his 
veto. A referendum may be ordered against 
one or more sections or parts of an act. 

‘*No law shall take effect till ninety days 
after its signature by the governor or its pas- 
sage over his veto, except such as by a two- 
thirds yea and nay vote of all members in each 
house shall be declared to be emergency meas- 
ures. But no grant of any franchise shall be 
declared to be an emergency measure. Any 
measure, or part thereof, against which a refer- 
nedum has been ordered shall thereupon, either 
for the whole or part thereof, be suspended 
from taking effect. 

**The veto power of the governer shall not 
extend to measures passed by the people.’’ 

On petition of Grenville 8. MacFarland the 
following has been presented: 

**aN ACT 
**To authorize a Referendum on the Question 
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of the Expediency of electing United States 

Senators by Direct Vote. 

** Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives in General Court assembled, and 
by the authority of the same, as follows: 

‘*Secrion 1. All persons qualified to vote 
for state officers shall at the next state election 
have an opportunity to express their opinion by 
voting yes or no in answer to the following 
question: Is it expedient that United States 
Senators be elected by direct vote of the people? 

‘‘Secrion 2. The secretary of the com- 
monwealth shall prior to said —— 
election caused to be placed on YES. 
the official ballot the words: Is it 
expedient that United States 
Senators be elected by direct 
peoplef 

Secrion 3. The vote upon said question 
shall be counted and returned in the same 
manner as are ballots for the election of state 
officers. ’’ 

Playground Referendum in Massachusetts 

Cities. 

A SIGNIFICANT illustration of the interest 
manifested by the people in questions relating 
to the ethical and physical welfare of the young 
was afforded in the recent referendum in vari- 
ous Massachusetts cities relating to the provi- 
sion of ample playgrounds for the children. 
All the cities voting, with the exception of 
Northampton, favored the establishment of 
these playgrounds. Most of the cities voted 
for the playgrounds by overwhelming majori- 
ties. Thus, for example, Springfield, one of 
the most intelligent cities of the commonwealth, 
voted Yes, 10,342; No, 1,006; and this is typi- 
eal of the general result, as will be seen by the 
following table: 


vote of the 


Major- 
ity. 
9,721 
10,039 
7,859 
9,336 
5,918 
6,127 
6,422 
4,300 
3,709 
4,523 
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Roger Sherman Hoar on the Recall. 

RoGER SHERMAN Hoak, president of the Na- 
tional Democratic League of College Clubs, 
sends in the following strong and timely utter- 
ance on the Recall: 

‘*There are two possible views concerning a 
republican form of government; first, that it 
is a government of deputies; or, secon, that 
it is a government of representatives. Depu- 
ties, because of their superior wisdom, are 
chosen by the people to rule over them, and 
are designed to give a government of the people 
and for the people, but not by the people—a 
benevolent despotism under elected despots. 
Representatives are designed to give a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the 
people, and under the theory that, although the 
populace may err, the combined judgment of 
the people may be more safely trusted than 
the judgment of individuals. If the people are 
not to be trusted, then give us deputies elected 
by an aristocracy; if the people are to be 
trusted, let us keep what now we have, repre- 
sentatives elected by the people. 

‘*The people are to be trusted. Then let us 
see that our representatives truly represent us.. 
And if a given representative refuses to repre- 
sent his constituents, if he insists on . putting 
his own will ahead of the will of the people, 
his own opinion ahead of the popular consensus, 
if, in other words, he usurps the power entrusted 
to him, and ceasing to be a representative, be- 
comes a despotic deputy, he has outlived his 
usefulness and had better be recalled. 

‘*Some persons consider it a sign of strength 
of character to ‘be above the petty clamor of 
the rabble,’ as they put it. Would these same 
persons consider it strength of character for a 
clerk, however competent and however great 
the incompetency of his master, to refuse to 
run the business as the master saw fit, after the 
master had distinctly expressed his opinion on 
the subject. This trait of character is usually 
known as obstinacy. ~ 

‘*The old idea of popular government was 
for the people actually to do the governing,» 
but with growing population this had to be 
given up, as being too cumbersome, exéépt in 
the case of town-meetings. The good result of 
this change has been the simplification of the 
legislative department; the bad results have 
been the growing irresponsibility and unre- 
sponsiveness of the legislators and the lack of 
interest of the populace. Although it would 
be out of the question to return to the old 
system of total Direct Legislation, yet these 
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evils of the present system can be partly cured 
by adopting the Initiative and Referendum, 
They can be entirely cured by adopting the 
Recall in addition and even the Recall alone 
would be more effective than the other two 
together. x 

‘*Under the Initiative and Referendum 
alone, it would be impossible to refer to the 
people more than one-twentieth, or even a 
smaller per cent., of the important measures; 
in the rest, the legislators could have their way, 
regardless of popular opinion, Under the Re- 
call, the most venal legislators would bow to 
the popular will, for fear of instant removal. 
The Initiative and Referendum would correct 
part of the results of the evils of delegated 
legislation; the Recall would remove the evils 
themselves. Under the Initiative and Refer- 
endum, the people could make some of the laws 
as they saw fit; under the Recall, the people 
could foree the legislators -to make all the laws 
as the people saw fit. .Deputies would become 
truly representative representatives. - 

‘Under the three forms of Direct Legisla- 
' tion together, the people shall be able to ex- 
press their exact will on the more important 
measures of the day, and to control the general 
trend of legislation in minor matters. There 
shall no longer be the selection once in four 
years of picked men, and then the giving them 
free rein to disregard the people’s will until 
just before the next election. The people shall 
rule all the time, instead of only at elections. 
Initiative, Referendum and Recall, but the 
greatest of these is Recall.’? 

Where the Recall is Needed. 

AccoRDING to the St. Paul Pioneer a queer 
state of things exists on a bridge question in 
St. Louis. The Pioneer says: 

‘Dodging the verdict of a referendum is one 
of the new arts which are coming into vogue in 
places where such verdicts are troublesome to 
politicians and vested interests. Owing to 
the general antipathy of property-owners and 
business men to am increase of the municipal 
burdens of St. Lonis, the politicians thought 
they could tickle the people who wanted a free 
bridge aeross the Mississippi—while at the 
same time they kept on the good side of the 
interests—by submitting to a referendum the 
question of issuing $3,500,000 in bonds for build- 
ing the bridge. They had no thought, ap- 
parently, that the proposition would carry, but 
it was carried by an immense majority. This 
was more than two and one-half years ago. 
The people have ever since been clamoring for 
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that bridge. But the politicians in the munici- 
pal assembly and in the mayor’s office have 
maintained their alliance with the existing 
bridge and terminal monopoly, and at every 
attempted step the friends of the proposed new 
bridge have somehow been thwarted. Congress 
has three times extended the time in which the 
bridge was to be built. As suggested by the 
Globe-Democrat, that body may be inclined to 
query, if the request for an extension is made 
the fourth time, whether the citizens really know 
their own minds; since, while voting for a 
bridge, they persist in electing officials who pre- 
vent it from being built.’’ 

Under circumstances like the above, the Re- 
call would prove invaluable. 

Notes. 

THE PERCENTAGE of voters required to sign 
referendum petitions should not be too high. 
The proposal to require twenty-five per cent., 
as is the case in Buffalo, is unreasonable and 
designed to defeat the purpose for which the 
referendum is instituted. The object of the 
referendum is to give the people a chance, 
without too much labor and expense, to defend 
themselves against corrupt politicians. 

THE Montreal Star is authority for the fol- 
lowing on the referendum for Britain: 

‘*From Conservative sources comes the pro- 
posal that differences between the Commons 
and the Lords in Britain be settled by a refer- 
endum to the people. That is, the Lords, when 
they disagree with a bill which has passed the 
Commons and which the Commons refuse to 
withdraw at their request, would, under this 
system, simply add a clause to it declaring that 
it shall not come into operation until a poll of 
the people be taken thereon, and a majority of 
votes polled be showed to be in its favor. 

**TIt is difficult to see how the Liberal party 
could refuse to accept such a proposal. It 
would not be open to the objection which lies 
against permitting the Lords to absolutely veto 
popular legislation that the Peers are thereby 
allowed to either nullify the will of the people 
or compel a Liberal government to dissolve 
whenever they please.’’ 

The Star further says: 

** Almost the last word in democratic agita- 
tion on this continent is the ‘Initiative and 
Referendum.’ The Western states, which are 
usually pioneers in such matters, are being 
appealed to, to try these twin methods for 
bringing the influence of the people to bear 
directly on legislation. If they are adopted, 
it is considered that a great victory is won for 
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radicalism. Yet here this very system is pro- 
posed by so conservative a journal as the Zon- 
don Spectator for the solution of the troubles 
which arise from time to time between the 
Commons and the Lords. We do not know 
how the Lords themselves would regard such a 
scheme; but certainly the Liberal government 
should accept the proposal with alacrity, for it 
would be only proposing to cure the ills arising 
from deadlock between ‘the masses and the 
classes’ by referring the whole matter to the 
masses alone and without appeal.’’ 


THE FOLLOWING news item illustrates a con- 
dition of things throughout the country. The 
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‘*people’s rule’’ is the absorbing political ques- 
tion of the hour. ‘the item is as follows: 

**M. L. Boyd, attorney, addressed the Far- 
mers’ Institute at Hilliard yesterday em the 
‘Initiative and Referendum.’ A large andi- 
ence listened attentively.’’ 


THE PEOPLE of Austin, Texas, have ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of a commission 
form of government with the Initiative, Ref- 
erendum and Recall features. The total vote 
east for the two charters was 2,167, amd the 
majority for the commission was 599 vetes. 


Ropert E. Bigeme. 


CO-OPERATIVE NEWS. 


By HazeEL HAMMOND ALBERTSON. 
Of the Bureau of Civic and Industrial Research. 


GREAT deal of attention is being paid 

nowadays to the organization of the far- 
mers, and the reading public who has never 
heard of the associations which have grown 80 
rapidly in the last five years, ie realizing what 
tremendous strides have been made in this di- 
rection. Secretary Wilson’s report, which ap- 
peared at the beginning of the year, tells con- 
cisely of the spreading of co-operative organiza- 
tions, and gives a closer approximation of the 
large number of farmers that are actually mem- 
bers of some form of co-operative association, 
than has ever before been officially recognized. 
This report of the Secretary illustrates the un- 
limited field of development which is the spe- 
cific privilege of a democracy of the people. 
There is a growth in the actual functions of 
government which no hide-bound conservative 
may deny and which no intelligent radical can 
afford to overlook. The services of the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington are a 
significant indication of the sort of thing gov- 
ernment can do and will do within increasing 
scope and effectiveness for a long time between 
here and Socialism. Mr. Roosevelt thinks it is 
worth while for the government to encourage 
co-operation among farmers. Good! The gov- 
ernment is already telling the farmer how to 
make better crops, how to make money, and now 
it would show him how to escape from the 
trusts and railroads. These farmers’ organiza- 
tions, by the way, as the readers of THE ARENA 


know, are just as much in violation ef the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law as are the labor anions 
which are under Mr. Roosevelt’s displeasure. 
They boycot the railroad line of grain elevators 
and other institutions which have hitherto ex- 
ploited them mercilessly. It is to be admitted, 
however, that their method is a better one than 
the method of the unionists. The co-operative 
movement, however, is in no sense the work of 
Mr. Roosevelt or of the Republican party. It is 
a movement which has grown to the dimensions 
so recently discovered by Secretary Wilsen, not 
only without any help from Washington, but in 
spite of the policies of the Washington govern- 
ment. 

Secretary Wilson’s report is as follows: 

‘*Farmers’ economic co-operation in the 
United States has developed enormously during 
the period under review, and it is safe to say 
that at the present time more than half of the 
6,100,000 farms are represented in economic co- 
operation; the fraction is much larger if it is 
based on the total number of medium and bet- 
ter sorts of farmers, to which the co-operators 
mostly belong. 

‘*The most prominent object of co-operation 
is insurance, in which about 2,000 associations 
have probably 2,000,000 members. This kind 
of insurance costs the farmers only a very few 
cents per hundred dollars of risk above the ac- 
tual losses. 

‘*The co-operative creameries number more 
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than 1,900, and the cheese factories about 260, 
the membership of the two classes being very 
large and representing an immense number of 
cows. 

‘* With the exception of insurance, the great- 
est success in the farmers’ co-operative move- 
meat is in selling. Associations to regulate, 
promote, and manage the details of selling the 
products of co-operating farmers are found in 
all parts of the United States. There is co- 
operation for selling by fruit growers, vege- 
table growers, nut growers, berry growers, by 
live-stock men, by the producers of cotton and 
tobacco, wheat, sweet potatoes, flax, outs, eggs, 
poultry, and honey. Farmers co-operate to sell 
milk for city supply, to sell wool, cantaloupes, 
celery, cauliflower, citrus fruits, apples, and so 
on with a long list. 

‘*Co-operative buying is conducted by about 
350 stores in this country, a majority of which 
are mostly owned by farmers. This is chiefly 
the result of a very recent movement. Another 
form of co-operation for buying is based on the 
discount plan, as carried on by the granges, 
farmers’ clubs, ard various other associations 
of farmers with co-operative buying as either a 
primary or secondary object. Things bought 


in this way are all sorts of store goods; pota- 


toes, wheat, etc., for seed; coal and wood, and 
a great variety of farm and family supplies. 

‘*Warehousing is conducted by farmers on 
the co-operative plan with success, particularly 
for the storage of wheat and corn. A co-opera- 
tive cotton-warehousing movement is of recent 
date. 

‘*Co-operative telephone service has per- 
meated vast regions, and the co-operative fea- 
ture has kept the cost at the lowest figure, both 
of equipment and of service. 

‘*Co-operative irrigation is carried on by 
many thousands of associations in the arid and 
semi-arid regions. 

‘*The progress of farmers in forming and ex- 
panding associations of an educational and 
semi-economic character has made great ad- 
vances during the period under review. These 
associations are national in their scope, or are 
confined to state lines or to sections within 
states, and are devoted to the interchange of 
ideas and experienves, the assembling of in- 
formation for common benefit, the holding of 
competitive exhibitions of products, the de- 
vising of plans for the common good, and busi- 
ness of a like character, and are concerned with 
special subjects, such as horticulture, floricul- 
ture, dairying, plant-breeding, live-stock breed- 
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ing, poultry breeding, the scientific aspects of 
breeding, forestry, agricultural education, fra- 
ternal associations with incidental educational 
and economic features, seed breeding, agricul- 
ture, vegetable growing under glass, and the 
nursery business. 

‘*Important associations of the social sort, 
with incidental economic features, are farmers’ 
clubs, many hundreds of which exist. 

‘*Altogether the number of farmers’ ¢co- 
operative economic associations must be fully 
75,000, and may easily be many more, with a 
membership rising above 3,000,000 without 
counting duplicates. 

**Contrary to his reputation, the farmer is a 
great organizer, and he has achieved remarkable 
and enormous successes in many lines of eco- 
nomic co-operation in which the people of other 
occupations have either made no beginning at 
all or have nearly if not completely failed.’’ 

In summing up his report, Mr. Wilson says: 
‘*The foregoing review of agriculture in the 
United States during the last dozen years and 
of the progress made by the farmer has neces- 
sarily been highly condensed, and from it has 
been omitted a vast amount of information 
which, being in the form of details, would de- 
tract from the review as it stands. Enough has 
been presented, however, to establish the fact 
that agriculture has made wonderful progress 
and permanent advancement, and that the far- 
mer in results of information, intelligence and 
industry has thriven mightily. The progress 
that has been made is in the direction leading 
to popular and national welfare, to the suste- 
nance of any future population, as well as to a 
larger efficiency of the farmer in matters of 
wealth production, and saving, and in establish- 
ing himself and his family in more pleasant 
ways of living.’’ 

The report of the Country Life Commission, 
appointed by President Roosevelt, indicates in 
a most decisive manner the need of more ¢o- 
operative effort among the farmers. The com- 
mission found the three most pressing needs of 
the farmer to be: 

‘‘First, effective co-operation among far- 
mers, to put them 1 a level with the organized 
interests with whiih they do business. 

**Seeond, a new kind of schools in the coun- 
try, which shall teach the children as much out- 
doors as indoors and perhaps more, so that they 
will prepare for country life, and not, as at 
present, mainly for life in town. 

‘*Third, better means of communication, in- 
eluding good roads and.a parcels post, which 
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the country people are everywhere, and rightly, 
demanding unanimously. 

‘*To these may well be added better sani- 
tation; for easily preventable diseases hold sev- 
eral million country people in the slavery of 
continuous ill-health.’’ 

On the need of organization, the report 
places greatest emphasis. While stating that 
‘*there has never been a time when the Ameri- 
can farmer is as well off as he is to-day, the 
commission finds, nevertheless, that agriculture 
is not commercially as profitable as it is en- 
titled to be for the labor and energy that the 
farmer expends and the risks that he assumes 
* and that the social conditions in the open coun- 
try are far short of their possibilities.’’ 

Thirty public hearings were held, which far- 
mers and farmers’ wives from forty states at- 
tended, and 130,000 sets of questions were sent 
out from the Department of Agriculture. It 
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is on the information received through these 
channels that the Commission bases its report. 

In his message to Congress of February 7th, 
Mr. Roosevelt says: ‘‘ Where farmers are or- 
ganized co-operatively they not only avail them- 
selves much more readily of business opportuni- 
ties and improved methods, but it is found that 
the organizations which bring them together in 
the work of their lives are used also for social 
and intellectual advancement. 

‘*The co-operative plan is the best plan of 
organization wherever men have the right spirit 
to carry it out. Under this plan any business 
undertaking is managed by a committee; every 
man has one vote and only one vote; and every 
one gets profits according to what he sells or 
buys or supplies. It develops individual re- 
sponsibility and has a mora! as well as a finan- 
cia] value over any other plan.’’ 

HazEL HAMMOND ALBERTSON. 


THE VALLEY OF SHADOWS.* 


A Boox Srupy. 


By B. O. FLOWER. 


HE London publishers characterize this vol- 
ume as a@ romantic autobiography. This 
description is unfortunate, being at once mis- 
leading and inadequate. The Valley of 
Shadows, though autobiographic, is not an auto- 
biography, but it is far more than a volume of 
personal reminiscences. For the general reader 
it will hold a compelling interest. In the first 
place, it presents an unsurpassed pen-picture of 
the life, habits and thought of the men and 
women of rural Illinois during the second quar- 
ter of the last century,—the common people so 
dear to the heart of Lincoln, who made Illinois 
one of the greatest commonwealths in the great 
Republic. Here, in a series of chapters describ- 
ing typical characters in a community of the 
Lincoln district into which the author’s father 
had recently moved, we are brought into sym- 
pathetic rapport with the time, the place and 
the people that produced the great leader for 
the crisis; and here we have as faithful a pen- 
picture of primitive or pioneer life in the Mid- 
dle West as we have ever read; a description 
*“The Valley of Shadows.” By Francis Grierson. 
Colth. Price $2.00 net. Boston: Ho hton, Mifflin & 
Co. London: Archibald Constable & Co , Ltd. 


as realistic—using this much-abused term in 
its best sense, as it is idealistic; a faithful pre- 
sentation that bears much the same resemblance 
to a painting as does the landscape which the 
artist has copied, or as does the living, breath- 
ing model to the pulseless marble. For Mr. 
Grierson possesses the interior vision of the true 
mystic and poet. His is the rare faculty of 
imbueing his scene with life, of revealing the 
spirit that animates the form seen by the physi- 
cal eye. 

We were born in Illinois during the closing 
years of the period described in this book, and 
our early years were spent in an environment 
much like that described in this volume. At our 
grandfather’s home Lincoln, Douglas and other 
men who in the great crisis became national 
figures, were frequent guests. In our early 
years the stirring scenes and strenuous deeds 
that marked life in Illinois from 1818, when 
our grandfather settled in the state, were fre 
quently described to us by our mother, father 
and neighbors with the vividness characteristic 
of narrations of experiences by those who are 
personally acquainted with what they relate. 
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Thus we feel qualified to testify to the wonder- 
ful aceuracy of these graphic pen-pictures of 
Illinois life in the Mississippi Valley during 
the period here described. 

To the philosophic student of American his- 
tory, and especially to those who seek to know 
the subtle and compelling moral and mental in- 
fluences that played around the great Emanci- 
pator during the st‘rring days that preceded 
his call to the presidency, this volume will prove 
invaluable, affording a key that will explain 
much that has been obscure; for in all moral 
crises the great simple mind whose strength is 
at onee elemental and yet luminous with spirit- 
ual truth or the finer and diviner qualities that 
mark moral leadership, as was that of Lincoln, 
is always largely the creation of the social con- 
sciousness of the society or people with whom 
he develops. He is the lofty interpreter of the 
higher aspirations, dreams and ideals of the con- 
science element that lifts him to leadership. 
And this volume shows more clearly than any 
work we have read the moral exaltation, the 
mental stimulation and the popular interest that 
are always a marked characteristic of a people 
when a nation is hurrying toward a crisis in 
which the conscience side of life is deeply stir- 
red. And this is done with consummate art in 
a series of sketches in which simple but typical 
characters of the day enter the stage and live 
before the eyes. With little speculation or 
moralizing even on the part of the actors, we 
are brought into perfect rapport with the rural 
population that was the back-bone of society in 
central Illinois; the thoughtful or conscience- 
guided element of the simple, sincere voters in 
the country of Lincoln during the years that 
immediately preceded his nomination to the 
presidency. 

Life in the country is always more normal 
and genuine than life in the city, where there 
is so much that excites and distracts the mind 
and imagination; where artificialty goes hand 
in hand with abnormality and fierce competi- 
tion; where there is ever present the material- 
istic spirit aggressively asserting itself,—the 
passion for gold, for prominence in society, for 
power to dazzle the eyes of others. In the cities 
‘‘the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye and 
the pride of life’’ assail the individual at every 
turn. Not so in the country. Nature is often 
a stern and hard mother, but she tends to de- 
velop that which is strong, sincere and just in 
man. Moreover, in the pioneer society of Illi- 
nois in the time described by Mr. Grierson, 


there was an uuusual amount of sturdiness and 
native strength of character among the people; 
for it is the strong-hearted and in a way the 
picked men and women who settle a new coun- 
try when the master incentive is a home and a 
livelihood won from the eultivation of the soil. 
In such communities are often found men of 
scholarship and culture, mingling with numbers 
innocent of book learning but schooled in other 
ways, and with clean minds and that native 
love of right and justice that marks the true 
man. The people of Lincoln’s country, there- 
fore, if rude and unlettered, and though em- 
bracing a number of intellectual and moral 
ciphers, such as are present in all communities, 
were as a whole marked in a striking way by 
sturdiness, courage and moral rectitude, As 
with all simple people who are largely schooled 
in the open by the great mother, and whose 
faith in Sacred Writ is deep-rooted, they were 
inclined to regard every extraordinary natural 
phenomenon as a heaven-sent portent of im- 
pending change and a warning to the indi- 
vidual. 

Now, at this time there appeared in the sky 
Donati’s great comet. Night after night its 
luminous tail became more noticeable. It 
seemed to be sweeping toward the earth. To 
the people, or a large proportion of them, it was 
a portentous warning direct from God. Peter 
Cartwright and other revivalists who exerted 
an extraordinary hypnotic power over great 
congregations,—a power never equalled since 
the days of Wesley and Whitefield, swept 
through this region holding memorable revival 
meetings and warning the already alarmed and 
apprehensive people of wrath to come. 

The great religious meetings, however, stir- 
red men less perhaps than did the pending 
political crisis; for with them the moral element 
had become dominant. The struggle in Kansas; 
the execution of John Brown; the Dred Scott 
decision; the murder of Lovejoy at Alton, Illi- 
nois, were but a few of many things that had 
fanned to flame the Abolition sentiment 
throughout the North; and the Lincoln and 
Douglas debates had made the Prairie State a 
political theater of national] interest, directing 
the attention of the more thoughtful people of 
the North to the gaunt, uncouth rail-splitter 
statesman who hitherto had acquired little fame 
beyond his state. For from the first it was the 
prophetic insight and the moral exaltation 
present in Lincoln’s utterances that eompelied 
the attention of those who had the interior 
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vision. Long, indeed, before he became famous 
beyond central Ililinois, discerning men ac- 


quainted with him felt that he was to be the - 


Moses or the Wachington in the dread struggle 
that they felt inevitable long before they voiced 
their fears in pubuic, 

Now, all these things and more are impressed 
upon the mind in the early chapters of Mr. 
Grierson’s book. They are voiced unobtrusive- 
ly, emphasized in such a way that the reader 
feels the truth while following the homely con- 
versations of the simple folk with whom the 
author deals. The treatment is that of a mas- 
ter; the art is consummate. Here is a simple 
narration of simple happenings as viewed by an 
English lad lately come to this country. On 
the surface we are perusing an interesting auto- 
biographic reminiscence, marked as it is by the 
insight of the mystic and made fascinating by 
the poetic spirit that companions the crude and 
homely talk of unlettered men and women and 
the very realistic pictures of the life of the 
people. And yet from the opening chapter the 
reader is made to feel he is in the presence of 
a great crisis in the larger life of the people; 
that a mighty storm is slowly gathering 
strength and that it is destined ere-long to 
break in fury on the land; that swift as the 
waters of the Mississippi are racing to the Gulf, 
is the nation moving to a momentous catas- 
trophe; and that this coming crisis will call for 
some great leader. Here also is felt the com- 
mon faith that God reigns, that He loves the 
Republic, and that at the appointed time the 
leader will step forth. More than this, from the 
early pages we feel the presence of the leader,— 
the colossal, primal, simple yet essentially great 
man who is destined to rise out of oblivion, out 
of the bosom of this very people of which the 
author writes, and take command of the ship 
of state in the hour of her deadly peril. 

There is, as will be seen, something epic 
about the work. The coming of the great crisis 
is at all times felt and the presence of the 
colossal leader is as vividly indicated. Yet, as 
has been observed, this is by implication and 
indirection rather than by the more objective 
method that would have changed the character 
of the book without making the profound im- 
pression which this apparently incidental treat- 
ment produces on the mind of the reader. 

Mr. Grierson is a master of style, but this is 
one of the least of his excellences as a writer. 
He is a mystic and an idealist. He goes to the 
heart of things and sees them stripped of their 
masks and robings. He has the poet’s art of 
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divination, and thus he is able to give am epic 
quality to a volume of as charming reminis- 
cences as we have read in years. 

Some of the most thrilling pages of the vol- 
ume deal with the active workings of what was 
popularly known as the underground railway; 
and here again those cognizant of the facts 
will appreciate the compelling realism of the 
author. Among our most vivid childhood rec- 
ollections are the stories told by our parents 
of how the free slaves of southern Llinois were 
frequently the victims of bands of backwoods 
settlers who would seize them and take them 
South and sell them, and how on several occa- 
sions one of my grandfathers and his brother 
and friends had rescued the unfortunate vic- 
tims; how in other instances fugitive slaves, 
being tracked by ‘blood-hounds, fled to the house 
of the leading Engiish settler of the district, 
where they would be lifted and carried some 
distance into a clump of trees and shrubs and 
then let down into a dry well, which was hid- 
den from view. After the pursuers had left 
they were taken out and hurried to a Quaker 
settlement further north and-from thence by 
stages to Canada. 

Never has this chapter in the history of the 


anti-slavery struggle been more vividly described 


than by Mr. Grierson. Here Elihu Gest, the 
Load-Bearer, one of the grand old Cromwel- 
lian characters, stands out as clear and strong 
as the great prophets of old,—a leader of 
humanity’s forlorn hope in a time of deadly 
peril. Zacariah Caverly, another remarkable 
character, popularly known as Socrates, plays 
an important part, or rather appears continually 
on the scene, relieving the tense and strained 
situation with his naive and strikingly graphic 
observations. Azariah James, the minister who 
delivered the discourse just described, and Isaac 
Snedeker were aggressive Abolitionists, the lat- 
ter a militant worker who, overmastered by the 
conviction that he was called of God to save 
as many as possible of the fugitives, took his 
life in his hands and devoted his days to the 
perilous work, ever in imminent danger of 
death or the iron grip of the law. He was 
spurred on by his conscience and worked, of 
course, for no material reward. On the other 
hand, there was Lemuel Stephens, whose house 
was the rendezvous of the pro-slavery men, ani- 
mated chiefly by purely mercenary motives. 
Stephens had a pack of blood-hounds and he 
and his associates reaped rich harvests by 
catching the runaway slaves for the rewards 
offered. The work was perilous, however, for 
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the Abolition leaders were as completely domi- 
nated by the conviction that they were carry- 
ing out the command of Jehovah as were the 
others spurred on by greed for gold. The 
Cromwellian Abolitionists held their lives of 
less value than the performance of what they 
believed to be their heaven-sent mission, while 
they regarded the slave-catchers as emissaries 
of Satan, to be resisted in much the same spirit 
manifested by Elijah in dealing with the pro- 
phets of Baal. The terrible suspense of the 
wives of the Abolitionists who operated the 
underground railway is admirably shown in the 
following lines, in which the author is describ- 
ing a visit paid to the house of Elihu Gest. 
He had come with provisions which his mother 
had prepared for the fugitive slaves and also 
to relate some important news which had come 
to his ears on the preceding evening when at 
the eabin of Socrates. 

‘* «Bless ye, sonny, ye ain’t come with bad 
news, hev ye? My ole man’s been gone two 
full days en nights’ ! 

‘*Tt was Cornelia Gest, the Load-Bearer’s 
wife. 

‘*T told her who had sent me and what I 
had brought; but it did not allay her anxiety 
when I recounted the incidents at the cabin of 
Socrates. 


‘*All this time I was wondering what she 
would do if her husband failed to return be- 
fore evening. 

‘**T’m right glad ye’ve come to cher a 
body; the hours air longer when ye’re mos’ 


dead worryin’, When he stayed away afore he 
‘lowed he would n’t hev time te git back, en 
| warn’t noways a-feared he’d got hisself into 
trouble, ’ 

‘*There was something in her voice and look 
that aroused my sympathy. 

‘* *T set up all las’ night prayin’ en readin’ 
in the Good Book,’ she went on; ‘ ’twarn’t in 
mortal natur’ te sleep.’ 

‘*She seemed far away in thought. Her eyes 
were fixed on the floor, and I began to ask 
myself why everyone had so much trouble. As 
[ only sat and listened she had become uncon- 
scious of my presence in the house; but after 
a while she straightened up and resumed: 

‘**T reeken he tuck the runaways over te 
Uriah Busby’s en from there he'll take ’em on 
te the nex’ station.’ 

‘‘She mused for a time again, and then con- 
tinued: 

‘* «But it ain’t easy; the resks air turrible; 
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but then, ez Elihu sez, when the Lord en His 
hosts air with ye thar ain’t no call te feel 
skeered. Elihu en Ike Snedeker en Ebeneser 
Carter en Tom Melendy, they don’t none o’ 
them know what it air te fail.’ 

‘* After sitting for some time without speak- 
ing, all of a sudden she clasped her hands and 
rose from her seat, and stretching out her thin, 
bare arms, with trembling body and quivering 
lips, her voice went up in a long, loud wail: 

‘* «Lord, help a pore fersaken woman! Help 
me this day, fer my troubles air more ’n I kin 
bear without Ye. Make it so I kin sit here 
alone without repinin’; send Elihu home, oh 
my Lord en my God, fer I cain’t live without 
him.’ 

‘*Her look appalled me. I saw grief mani- 
fest in words and gesture . . . I pictured to 
myself my mother pleading with the Eternal. 
I imagined what the Log-House would be with 
my father absent and his whereabouts un- 
known. 

‘«How I wished to say something eomforting 
to the lonely woman standing there, but I, who 
could never express to my mother what I 
thought and felt when she was in trouble, could 
not find words to comfort a stranger. I was 
overcome with a pity and sympathy which I 
was powerless to express in words, and I won- 
dered what would become of the little home in 
the woods if the Load-Bearer never returned. 
It seemed as if I had known this house and its 
occupants all my life, that we were in some 
way closely related. 

**T proposed to ride over to the Busbys for 
any news I could gather there. It would take 
about an hour and a half. But we could arrive 
at no decision, and I was thinking of returning 
when we saw Elihu Gest slowly wending his way 
home through the most unfrequented part of 
the woods. He had followed the ereek a good 
part of the way, and his wagon seemed full of 
farming implements and sacks of grain. 

‘*Cornelia Gest stood at the door awaiting his 
arrival. 

‘«*Per the Land’s sake!’ she ejaculated 
when he got within talking distance, ‘whar hev 
ye been?’ 

‘*She paused a moment and then continued: 

‘*¢T don’t know whether I’m looking right 
at ye er whether it’s yer ghost a-drivin’ them 
hosses. How d’ye ‘low I ’ve been settin’ here 
two endurin’ nights through without ye?’ 

** Now, Cornely,’ he pleaded, ‘de n’t ye take 
on so. When I tell ye all about it ye 11 be 
’sprised en mighty glad I didn’ eome right 
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home from the post-office. But I want ye te 
help me unload right here, fer it don’t matter 
whar we set these things.’ 

‘“We all went to work. The implements, or 
what I took to be such, were soon placed on the 
ground, but the sacks, instead of containing 
grain or potatoes, were filled with straw. We 
lifted off those nearest the dash-board, the 
Load-Bearer flung back a horse-blanket, and 
three faces, frightened, haggard, and woc- 
begone, looked out from the hay underneath. It 
was the quadroon mother and her two octoroon 
children. 

‘* * White folks!’ gasped Cornelia, stunned 
by the unexpected. 

** *T "low the two air white enough, more ’s 
the pity,’ assented Elihu.’’ 

One of the most faithful and typical pictures 
of scenes very common in the Illinois home of 
those who conducted the underground railway 
is found in the chapter entitled ‘‘ The Flight.’’ 
Here the grave character of the struggle is 
most impressively presented. The chapter is 
as interesting as a powerful romance and as 
typical as it is absorbing. It presents a leaf in 
the conscience history of the Illinois of the 
fifties that students of our national life can- 
not afford to overlook; and, happily, we are 


now far enough from those terrible days to 
view the question in a fair and judicial spirit 


impossible at an earlier day. Inasmuch as 
this description gives so vivid a pen-picture of 
scenes that must be appreciated if we are to 
understand Lincoln and the society in which 
his character was evolved, and because here we 
have an admirable illustration of Mr. Grier- 
son’s artistic blending of idealism and realism, 
we quote as extendedly as our space will permit. 

**The Indian summer had come, the season 
of seasons, with its golden memories, its dia- 
phanous skies, its dream-like afternoons, its 
gossamer veils spread over the shimmering hori- 
zon, transforming by its own transcendent 
magic the whole earth and atmosphere. 

‘*Smoke rose from wooded places in long, 
thin columns of hazy blue, and once in a while 
a whiff of burning grass and leaves filled the 
magnetic air with fragrant odor. The settlers 
ceased to fret and worry; there was neither 
reaping nor repining. 

**The sun was near setting when I arrived 
at the Load-Bearer’s home, two days after Isaac 
Snedeker’s visit to the Log-House. I had 
brought more provisions for the fugitives. 

** *Dear me! but yer ma is good to send all 
these vittles fer the runaways,’ exclaimed Mrs. 
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Gest, as I emptied my saddle-bags om the 
kitchen table. 

‘*As I was going to stay there till morning, 
we sat about here and there waiting for the 
hours to pass and the coming of Isaac Snede- 
ker, who was to take the fugitives to the next 
station that night. We expected his arrival 
some time between ten and eleven o’clock. 

‘*How calm and peaceful was the evening! 

‘*Now and then a gentle current of wind 
stirred the branches, and the leaves fell in flaky 
showers like snow on the ground already strewn 
with the dead foliage of autumn. 

‘Far away, the tinkling of bells told of 
cattle peacefully grazing, and the prairie, im- 
mense and tranquil as a golden sea, inspired a 
feeling as of ages and ages of repose. 

‘*In the west a bank of filmy clouds edged 
with silver floated against a sky of glassy green 
which gradually melted into serried ranks of 
flaming amber, and the sere, crisp leaves of the 
beech were interlaced with the red and purple 
of oak and maple, while the trees by the creek 
glistened and sparkled in the genial rays of 
the setting sun. 

‘* And there was something in the early hours 
of the evening that throbbed in ceaseless unison 
with the constellations overhead. After dark- 
ness closed in all the witchery of Nature seem- 
ed at work in earth and sky. Above the tree 
tops a host of twinkling stars looked down on 
the anxious watchers and refugees. Presently 
a thin mist descended about us through which 
the starry vault and dark masses of trees 
could be discerned, with tracings of dim, fan- 
tastic forms in the scattered underbrush. 

‘*The slanting rays of the rising moon came 
reaching in long gleams across the roof of the 
little frame house, while its weird shafts shot 
through the narrow interspaces of wood and 
thicket, and gleamed in small round patches on 
the green moss underneath. The scarlet vines 
all around on the boughs were tipped with a 
soft, glistening pallor that fell as from some 
ghostly lantern from a distant world, while just 
above the horizon, poised like an aerial plume 
in the deep indigo blue, the vanishing comet 
waned amidst a wilderness of glittering lights 
under a shimmering crown of stars. 

‘*During a moment of profound quiet, when 
it seemed as if all Nature kad sunk to rest, a 
wolf beyond the creek began a series of long- 
drawn-out howls. The woods began to vibrate 
with low, clamorous calls. The howling drew 
nearer, one of the wolf-hounds answered back 
in pitiful cries, then another and another. 
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Everywhere call answered call. A rushing 
sound filled the space above us where vast 


flocks of wild fowl cut the air with the swish 
and rustle of a thousand wings. The honking 
came and went as flock after flock passed over 
us in whizzing waves. The whole world was 
stirring. Earth sent up a chorus of lamenta- 
tions that mingled with the voices above. The 
fugitives huddled together in the cave in ex- 
pectation of some unimagined calamity, and at 
last, unable to withstand the feeling of terror, 
they began to creep up towards the house. 

‘*The Load-Bearer, who had gone into the 
kitchen, fell on his knees, with the Bible open 
before him on the chair, while his wife sat 
just inside, with her hands tightly clasped, 
peering intently through the open door across 
the clear patches of moonlight. 

‘*Soon he rose and hurriedly walked out. 

‘* «Whar be ye goin’?’ stammered his wife, 
noticing his dazed look. 

‘*He walked as one in a dream, while Cor- 
nelia followed. 

‘« ¢ Elihu, whar be ye goin?’’ 

‘*There was a clinking of the chains at the 
kennels and a cry from the wolf-hounds told 
us they were free. They sped round and round 
the house in a whirl of excitement, then into 
the woods and back again to the house, giving 
the last shudder to the climax of confusion be- 
fore they made off towards the main road lead- 
ing southwest. 

‘*Then, as by a wave of some invisible wand, 
the tumult ceased. The woods and house lay 
plunged in an all-pervading stillness. The 
country round about seemed suddenly dipped 
in a gulf of silence. . 

‘*The Load-Bearer came back to the kitchen 
and again fell on his knees. After some mo- 
ments he began to read aloud: 

*« « * Alas, for that day is great; so that none 
is like it; it is even the time of Jacob’s trouble; 
but he shall be saved of it.’’ ’ 

‘* “Whar be they?’ mused Cornelia, not lis- 
tening to her husband. ‘It ’s gettin’ late... 
Brother Snedeker said he ’d be here at ten 
o’clock.’ 

‘*Her hair had fallen down on one side of 
her face; she looked sad and very troubled. 
She was overburdened with the loads of others, 
with loads which she had not sought, which life 
and death had heaped together in one short, 
swift period of time, and she felt crushed 
under their weight. But Elihu Gest, absorbed 
in prayer, heard nothing, saw nothing, thought 
of nothing but the Eternal. 
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‘* Now he read aloud from Isaiah: 

‘* « «* Awake, awake, O Jerusalem, which hast 
drunk of the hand of the Lord the cup of His 
fury; thou has drunken the dregs of the cup of 
trembling and wrung them out.’’ ’ 

‘*He remained silent for a moment, and when 
he continued it was with a voice full of pro- 
phetic faith: 

‘¢«*eThus saith the Lord thy God that 
pleadeth the cause of His people, behold I have 
taken out of thine hand the cup of trembling, 
even the dregs of the cup of My fury; thou 
shalt no more drin:. it again.’’ ’ 

‘*The last words had sunk deep into Cor- 
nelia’s soul. She seemed to have caught all the 
mystical power of those seven magical words: 
‘Thou shalt no more drink it again.’ Her eyes 
grew brighter, her face was lit oy a placid 
smile, all the old religious faith came rushing 
back. 

‘*The Load-Bearer rose from his knees; as 
he stepped to the door one of the wolf-hounds, 
covered with blood-stains, was there to greet 
him. The others were not far off, and all had 
evidently done their work. 

‘* ‘Somethin’ hez happened down on the 
road,’ said Cornelia. 

‘* ¢They hev nipped some ovil in the bud,’ 
returned Elihu. 

‘* But Cornelia peered without ceasing in one 
direction, anxiously awaiting the arrival of 
Isaac Snedeker. 

‘« ‘Thar ’s someone a-comin’ now,’ remarked 
the Load-Bearer. 

‘*But we still waited, gazing into the dis- 
tance. The last hour had seemed endless. We 
walked down towards the creek to pass away 
the time, then returned and stood in the moon- 
light. Elihu Gest was trying to make out what 
the object was that we now saw approaching 
from the east. It came looming up in the thin 
mist that hung over the road, growing bigger 
as it drew nearer; and the fugitives, seeing it 
approach, sought refuge in the darkness behind 
the house, some running as far as the creek. 

**Not one was visible; not a murmur was to 
be heard. A ghostly silence greeted Azariah 
James, the preacher, as he came ambling up on 
a horse that seemed to glide over the surface of 
the ground. There he sat for some moments, 
speechless, and at first I did not recognize him, 
clad as he was in hunting costume, with a 
fringe about the cape, a coon-skin cap on his 
head, a rifle slung over his shoulders, and a 
pistol and dirk before him. But the man him- 
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self had not changed. It was the same face, 
naively absent-minded and wonderingly mute, 
that I had seen at the meeting-house—the man 
who began his sermon by a series of blunders 
and then glided along by some miraculous 
means to an unexpected and memorable tri- 
umph. Now, as then, he looked as if he were 
floating along with the tide and the hour, ready 
tor the unforeseen without expecting it, armed 
for trouble without fearing it. 

‘We stood looking at the preacher and he at 
us, but no one spoke. 

‘What an enigmatical group we must have 
been to the. peeping fugitives a little distance 
away! There sat Azariah yames, the preacher, 
twin brother in spirit to Ehhu Gest, the Load- 
Bearer; yet what a contrast they presented! 
The preacher appeared double his natural size, 
clothed in a hunter’s garb, awaiting some mys- 
terious command; and the Load-Bearer, thinner, 
smaller, almost wizened, seemed to be awaiting 
some word or sign on the part of the preacher. 

‘*And a sign did come; but not from Aza- 
riah James. Down to the south, through the 
thick grove of beech, a yellow light rose and 
fell and rose again in slow waving flashes over 
the horizon, its glow reaching above the woodea 
cover, and even beyond the belted line of timber 
to the east. 

‘* «What kin thet be?’ 

**Tt was Cornelia who spoke, for the two 
men were still rapt in a kind of mystical quan- 
dary. 

‘«¢Thar’s sunthin’ goin’ on down thar er 
my name ain’t Elihu Gest, en the Lord ain’t 
sent ye, Azariah,’ remarked the Load-Bearer. 

‘« <T “low ye ’re right,’ replied the preacher; 
‘the prairie’s a-burnin’ cl’ar from a mile be- 
yon’ Lem Stephens’s, plumb te the bend in the 
creek.’ 

‘* «The prairie on fire, en at this time o’ 
night!’ exclaimed Cornelia; ‘what kin it 
mean?’ 

‘« «Why, it means that the Almighty air with 
we uns, en agin Lem Stephens en the slave- 
catchers. ’ 

*¢ ¢ Air it runnin’ him clost?’ 

‘* «Ez fer ez I kin jedge it must be closin’ 
in on him about now,’ responded the preacher, 
with surprising nonchalance. ‘A passel of 
good-fer-nothin’s banded tharselves together te 
come over en take off the runaways en git the 
rewards. They ‘lowed te be hyar by this time 
so ez te head off Brother Snedeker. I come 
right by Lem Stephen’s en see ’em let the 
blood-hounds loose, en jest ez the hounds lit 
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out over this way tae prairie began to blaze, 
so all hands stayed right thar te watch the 
place.’ 

‘*The Load-Bearer began to shake off his 
seeming lethargy. 

‘* “Whar be the blood-hounds now?’ he asked. 

‘« «Whar be they? I reckon they air right 
whar yer dogs en my pistol left ’em down the 
road thar.’ 

‘* «They air dead!’ cried Cornelia. 

‘* «They air dead!’ echoed a mournful voice 
behind the house. 

‘*The cry was taken up by other fugitives, 
who imagined that Isaac Snedeker and his 
friends had been assassinated. 

** *Dey’s all dead! Dey done killed ‘em 
off!’ arose on all sides from the dark forms 
now emerging from their hiding-places. 

‘*An ever-increasing glamor shone through 
the woods to the south, and the runaways now 
saw it for the first time. It hushed their cries 
and murmurs as if a damper had suddenly been 
placed over their mouths. 

‘*Azariah James got off his horse, tied up, 
and followed Cornelia Gest into the kitchen. 

‘* «Pears like they won’t never git here to- 
night,’ she sighed. 

‘* * *Bout how many d’ ye expect?’ 

‘* «Brother Snedeker en two er three more; 
but he’s a-comin’ te carry the runaways te the 
nex’ station. I don’t cale’late he ll stay 
more ’n long ’nough te load up em git away ez 
quick ez iver he kin.’ 


‘*Meanwhile the Load-Bearer had quietly 
slipped away to have a look over the prairie. 


‘“When he returned, Elihu Gest found Isaae 
Snedeker—who had brought several more re- 
fugees with him—the two Higgins’, Azariah 
James, and Cornelia, all sitting in a semi-circle 
in the kitchen, and after greeting Mr. Snedeker 
he took a seat at one end. 

‘*There followed a period of deep, devotional 
quietude in which each one sat if alone. There 
was the grey-bearded Squire Higgins, with his 
big brows and kindly face; there was Cornelia 
Gest, slender, frail and shrunken in her seat; 
there was Azariah James, whose brooding de- 
fied all divination; there was Isaac Snedeker, 
stern and restless as an eagle about to take 
wing; and Martha Higgins, whose high, massive 
forehead and archirg nose contrasted strangely 
with the bountiful kindness of her dreamy eyes, 
while her smile expressed a faith that was in- 
finite and undying. 
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‘* At eme end sat “lihu Gest, obseure carrier 
of other people’s loads, impulsive and enig- 
matieal seer, last in the long procession of the 
ante-bellum prophets of old Llinois. 

‘‘A shout was heard, and Elihu looked at 
Martha Higgins as he said:— 

‘¢ «They ain’t calc’lated te understand what 
it air thet’s workin’ out te save them.’ 

‘¢*Martha had a presentiment before we 
came,’ observed Squire Higgins. ‘I have never 
known her to be wrong.’ 

‘¢ *Who lit thet fire?’ queried Cornelia Gest. 
‘ "Twar n’t you, Brother Snedeker?’ 

‘* «Tbat’s what I ’ve been wanting to know: 
I came near being caught in it, and now I ’ll 
have to wait till I see how far it ’s going to 
spread. ’ 

‘« «Tt bez plumb licked up Lem Stephens’s 
house,’ said the Load-Bearer. ‘I see it from 
the big tree.’ 

‘* *T want te know!’ exclaimed Cornelia. 

‘* «Thar ain’t nothin’ left by this time. If 
Lem Stephens en the slave-hunters ain’t hidin’ 
in the water they air burnt up. Thar’s a 
mighty power movin’ over the yearth; I ain’t 
see a night seech ez this since the comet fust ap- 
peared.’ 


‘* «Tt air about time,’ said the Load-Bearer, 
rising and placing his hand on the preacher’s 


shoulder. ‘It air time te begin,’ he intimated 
to Squire Higgins and Isaac Snedeker. 

‘*Phey all left the kitchen except Cornelia 
Gest, Martha Higgins, and myself. Cornelia’s 
face assumed a pensive look; she wiped away 
a tear, and said in a quavering voice: 

‘* *God be praised! He allowed her te pass 
out 0’ this world in peace. I’m right happy te 
hev ye here, Sister Higgins, en I jes’ knowed 
ye’d eome over when Elihu sent ye word.’ 

** *T don’t know of anything that could have 
kept me from coming, Sister Gest,’ replied Mrs. 
Higgins. ‘I had a presentiment that she would 
die right here.’ 


‘*Now for the first time I knew that the 
quadroon had passed away and that this night 
was appointed for her burial. 

‘*We had not long to wait, for presently 
Squire Higgins came and announced that all 
was ready. When we got to the graveside, near 
the ereek, all the fugitives stood around, some 
of them holding lanterns, the black faces ap- 
pearing strangely unnatural in the flickering 
light, the faces of the quadroons and octoroons 
more ghostly. Under the trees, half in the 
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moonlight, half in shadow, it seemed as if a 
great multitude were crowding up from behind, 
eager to catch every sound that might pass 
from anyone’s lips. 

‘*A soft breeze moved among the last sere 
leaves of autumn. Now and then a gentle gust 
swayed the lower branches to and fro, and an 
infinitely tender sighing came and went and 
melted away in the eerie moonlight. 

‘The preacher took off his tightly fitting cap 
and with it his hair stood out in wild rumpled 
locks. He seemed to loom taller and taller. He 
looked as if he had forgotten all he had in- 
tended to say, and was standing there helpless 
and forsaken at the brink of a grave, over the 
dead he had come to bury. 

*« Praise God!’ murmurea the Load-Bearer, 
who alone of all the persons there seemed to 
understand. 

‘*Azariah James closed his eyes for one or 
two seconds; a slight shiver passed through 
his frame; then he opened them wide and 
searching, and a wondrous light flashed out 
over the awed and speechless company. He was 
no longer an awkward, hesitating dreamer, but 
a lion aroused, a prophet in his own country. 
His listeners began to move and sway in unison 
with his immeasurable compassion, and after he 
had spoken for ten minutes the Load-Bearer 
offered up a short, fervent prayer. Then, when 
the last scene was about to begin, the voice of 
Martha Higgins rang out above the open grave: 

‘* On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand 
And cast a wistful eye’— 
A loud, rolling wave of song passed in long, 
reaching echoes through the woods as the 
twenty-nine persons present sent their voiees 
calling— 
‘**To Canaan’s fair and happy land 
Where my possessions lie,’ 
for now every voice was attuned to the old 
matchless melody of the meeting-house and the 
camp-ground. 

**As the hymn proceeded the sense of time 
was obliterated. A far-sweeping chorus, tinged 
here and there with a nameless melancholy, 
floated upward into the white silence of the 
night. On and on they sang, and the old 
hymn rolled out in a miracle of sound, on a 
river of golden melody, vibrating far into reg- 
ions of infinite light and love. 

**Tsaac Snedeker gathered up the runaways 
and prepared for flight. “He separated them 
into two groups—one he would carry in his 
own wagon, the other was for Squire Higgins. 
It did not take long, and the two wagon loads 
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set out in the clear moonlight. A little way 
towards the north they would separate, each 
going according to a prearranged plan; and 
every fugitive arrived at laut safely in Canada, 
which was, after all, the land of Canaan for 
them.’’ 

The great debates conducted by Lincoln and 
Douglas loom large in the history of the me- 
ridian period of the last century, and we know 
of no more graphic pen-picture of one of these 
memorable discussions than is found in the 
chapter entitled ‘‘Abraham Lincoln.’’ Mr. 
Grierson’s parents had moved from the Sanga- 
mon district to Alton shortly before Lincoln 
and Douglas appeared in the last of the debates 
of the series. It was the author’s good for- 
tune to be present on this memorable occasion; 
and the following pen-picture of Lincoln and 
Douglas cannot tail to interest all lovers of 
American history: 

‘Regarded in the light of historical exper- 
ience, reasoned about in the light of spiritual 
reality, and from the point of view that noth- 
ing can happen by chance, it seems as if Lin- 
coln and Douglas were predestined to meet 
side by side in this discussion, and unless I 
dwell in detail on the mental and physical con- 
trast the speakers presented it would be im- 


possible to give an adequate idea of the start- 
ling difference in the two temperaments: Doug- 


las—short, plump, and petulant; Lincoln— 
long, gaunt, and self-possessed; the one white- 
haired and florid, the other black-haired an% 
swarthy; the one educated and polished, the 
other unlettered and primitive. Douglas had 
the assurance of a man of authority, Lincoln 
had moments of deep mental depression, often 
bordering on melancholy, yet controlled by a 
fixed, and, I may say, predestined will, for it 
can no longer be doubted that without, the 
marvellous blending of humor and stolid pa- 
tience so conspicuous in his character, Lincoln’s 
genius would have turned to madness after the 
defeat of the Northern Army at Bull-Run, and 
the world would have had something like a 
repetition of Napoleon’s fate after the burning 
of Moscow. Lincoln’s humor was the balance- 
pole of his genius that enabled him to cross 
the most giddy heights without losing his head. 
Judge Douglas opened the debate in a sonorous 
voice plainly heard throughout the assembly, 
and with a look of mingled defiance and confi- 
dence he marshalled his facts and deduced his 
arguments. To the vigor of his attack there 
was added the prestige of the Senate Chamber, 
and for some moments it looked as if he would 
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carry the majority with him, a large portion 
of the crowd being ProSlavery men, while 
many others were ‘on the fence’ waiting to be 
persuaded. 

‘* At last, after a great oratorical effert, he 
brought his speech to a close amidst the shouts 
and yells of thousands of admirers. 

‘*And now Abraham Lincoln, the man who, 
in 1830, undertook to split for Mrs. Nancy 
Miller four hundred rails for every yard of 
brown jean dyed with walnut bark that would 
be required to make him a pair of trousers, 
the flat boatman, local stump-speaker, and 
country lawyer, rose from his seat, stretched 
his long bony limbs upward as if to get them 
into working order, and stood like some soli- 
tary pine on a lonely summit, very tall, very 
dark, very gaunt, and very rugged, kis swarthy 
features stamped with a sad serenity, and the 
instant he began to speak the ungainly mouth 
lost its heaviness, the half-listless eyes attained 
a wondrous power, and the people stood be- 
wildered and breathless under the natural magic 
of the strangest, most original personality 
known to the English-speaking world since 
Robert Burns. There were other very tall and 
dark men in the heterogeneous assembly, but 
not one who resembled the speaker. Every 
movement of his long, muscular frame denoted 
inflexible earnestness, and a something issued 
forth, elemental and mystical, that told what 
the man had been, what he was, and what he 
would do in the future. There were moments 
when he seemed all legs and feet, and again he 
appeared all head and neck; yet every look of 
the deep-set eyes, every movement of the promi- 
nent jaw, every wave of the hard-gripping hand, 
produced an impression, and before he had 
spoken twenty minutes the conviction took pos- 
session of thousands that here was the pro- 
phetic man of the present and the political 
savior of the future. Judges of human nature 
saw at a glance that a man so ungainly, so 
natural, so earnest, and so forcible, had no 
place in his mental economy for the thing called 
vanity. 

‘*Douglas had been theatrical and scholarly, 
but this tal’, homely man was creating by his 
very looks what the brilliant lawyer and ex 
perienced Senator had failed to make people see 
and feel. The Little Giant had assumed strik- 
ing attitudes, played tricks with his flowing 
white hair, mimicking the airs of authority with 
patronizing allusions; but these affectations, 
usually so effective when he addressed an audi- 
ence alone, went for nothing when brought face 
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to face with realities. Lincoln had no genius 
for gesture and no desire to produce a sensa- 
tion. The failure of Senator Douglas to bring 
conviction to critical minds was caused by three 
things: a lack of logical sequence in argument, 
a lack of intuitional judgment, and a vanity 
that was caused by too much intellect and too 
little heart. Douglas had been arrogant and 
vehement, Lincoln was now logica] and pene- 
trating. The Little Giant was a living picture 
of ostentatious vanity; from every feature of 
Lineoln’s face there radiated the calm, inherent 
strength that always accompanies power. He 
relied on no props. With a pride sufficient to 
protect his mind and a will sufficient to defend 
his body, he drank water when Douglas, with all 
his wit and rhetoric, could begin or end noth- 
ing without stimulants. Here, then, was one 
man out of all the millions who believed in him- 
self, who did not consult with others about 
what to say, who never for a moment respected 
the opinion of men who preached a lie.’’ 

The author’s father removed his family from 
Alton to St. Louis a short time before the elec- 
tion of Lincoln, and the chapters dealing with 
St. Louis at this period, the great fair at which 
the Prince of Wales was a special guest, Camp 
Jacksen, and the stirring days that marked 
the opening of the Civil War, are as vivid and 
impressive as the pages devoted to life in Lin- 
coln’s country, while the shadow of the coming 
Civil War fell with ever-lengthening shade over 
the land, when lifted as on the wings of fate 
rose the gaunt and rude form of the Great 
Commoner,—he who since Jefferson was the 
master interpreter of pure democracy and 
human rights. 

While at St. Louis the author, who it will be 
remembered was only a lad at the time, became 
a page in the service of General Fremont, who 
from hardy path-finder and radical leader of 
the Abolitionists blossomed out into a general 
absorbed in all the outward signs and symbols 
of power that marked Old-World generals and 
aristocratic leaders. Here the boy listened with 
eager ears to the storiés told by old companions 
of Fremont, in which they narrated his terrible 
trip to the Pacific in 1848, when he and his 
band suffered incredible hardships. Some 
memorable and tragic incidents of this terrible 
journey are given with thrilling effect in the 
chapters entitled ‘ :‘General Fremont,’’ ‘‘ The 
Dance of Death’’ and ‘‘In the Maze;’’ while 
in the chapter depicting General Grierson’s 
Raid, one of the memorable events of the Civil 
War, we have another illustration of the power 
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of the author to make scenes and events about 
which he had only the testimony of others, as 
real to the reader as if the author had himself 
been a spectator of the things he describes. 
This furnishes an additional evidence of the 
fact that Mr. Grierson possesses the rare imagi- 
native power that marks the true poet and man 
of genius; the power to become a part of that 
which he describes and to feel and understand 
the varying emotions of those about whom he 
writes; their hopes and fears, their dreams and 
aspirations, their passions and motives. 

We have known more than one writer who 
could reproduce with almost photographic ac- 
curacy scenes that they had witnessed, and in- 
vest them with a power and virility that indi- 
eated a certain degree of poetic insight and 
imaginative power ;yet when they came to por- 
tray scenes with which they were unfamiliar, 
they became dull, uninteresting and unconvine- 
ing narrators,—dry-as-dust annalists. Not so 
with Mr. Grierson; and in reading this work 
we have found ourselves more than once heartily 
wishing that circumstances and inclination had 
led this man to devote several years of his life 
to a work that we have long felt to be one of 
the most vitally important and urgently de- 
manded messages of the age—a history of the 
democratic era from those stirring preparatory 
years when in England and Frange and some 
other lands the seeds of democracy were being 
sown by philosophers, poets, and profound stu- 
dents of human life; down through the great 
American struggle, and that in France, followed 
by the Latin-American revolutions; and the sub- 
sequent history of democracy’s subtle influence 
in various lands; ana the great message of hope 
it bore on its wings; and finally, the story of 
democracy during later years, especially in the 
great American Republic, embodying its battle 
with foes within and without; the great Civil 
War and the entrance of the assassin of democ- 
racy into the temple of freedom during the 
hours when the thought of the noblest of the 
land was centered upon the terrible struggle, 
rendering it possible for privilege-seeking apos- 
tles of the materialism of the market to gain a 
strong foothold in government, from which, step 
by step, they have advanced, until what was 
once a government ‘‘of the people, by the peo- 
ple and for the people’’ has become a govern- 
ment of privileged interests, corporate power 
and monopoly, acting through political bosses 
and party machines, for the enrichment of the 
few at the expense of the many. 

Such a work, written as it should be, would 
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prove a trumpet-call to the conscience and pa- 
triotism of all friends of a democratic republic 
and human justice. And we know of no one 
so superbly equipped for such a work as Mr. 
Grierson. He is himself a clear-seeing, funda- 
mental democrat,—an all-important requisite. 
He possesses the imaginative power of the poet 
and the insight of the philosopher; the knowl- 
edge of the historian and the vision of the mys- 
tic; while he is a master of style. 

Such a work, from such a pen, would do more 
for the cause of democracy and human progress, 
more for the re-establishment of the funda- 
mental principles of Jefferson and the fathers, 
than almost anything that could be brought be- 
fore the imagination of the people; and it 
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The Gay Gnani of Gingalee. By Florence 
Huntley. [Iillustrated. Cloth. Pp. 205. 
Price, $1.00. Chicago: The Indo-American 
Book Company. 


Some years ago Miss Florence Huntley pub- 
lished a fascinating psychical or occult 
romance entitled The Dream Child. Later 
she became a prominent member of a group 
of students in Chicago who devoted much 
time to the study of East Indian philosophy. 
Her principal work since engaging in this 
research is a deeply thoughtful and intellec- 
tually stimulating volume entitled Harmonics 
of Evolution. It is an attempt to reconcile the 
physical science of twentieth-century Occi- 
dental life with the ancient spiritual thought of 
the Orient. This book has now been followed 
by The Gay Gnani of Gingalee, or Discords of 
Devolution, “a tragical entanglement of mod- 
ern mysticism and modern science.” 

The book is written in the bright, breezy 
style of a typical American journalist. Its 


early pages are replete with amusing or humor- ~ 


ous situations and bright dialogue sprinkled 
with the popular slang of the day, the whole 
being an extravaganza, at once a satire on the 
over-credulous devotees of Oriental and mys- 
tical philosophy, who blindly accept all 
manner of absurdities and the most arrant 
pretenders who claim to be versed in the lore 
of the East, and also indicating that there is a 
great and noble philosophy in the Far East 
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would do more—far more—to re-establish a 
government ‘‘of the people, by the people and 
for the people’’ than all the make-shift meas- 
ures proposed by present-day politicians to 
check the aggressions of privileged wealth and 
curb conscienceless cunning. It would do more 
to render a truly great and just republic invin- 
cible than all the millions annually spent on 
armaments, all the flood of wealth that is pour- 
ed out to increase the army and navy. 

It is a great loss to the world when a man 
gifted as is Mr. Grierson is not enabled to give 
to civilization all in his power to give of that 
in which she stands most in need. 


B. O. FLlowme. 
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which is based on fundamental spiritual laws 
which cannot be broken without bringing upon 
those who offend a terrible retributive justice. 
One accustomed to Miss Huntley’s writings 
might well be perplexed at the light and 
humorous way in which she treats the story 
throughout its early chapters; but as the 
reader approaches the tragic fate of the false 
student, it is seen that one of the author’s 
chief purposes is to point out the philosophy of 
the East in regard to the great spiritual law of 
compensation—the ultimate justice that ob- 
tains throughout the universe. 


Satisfied at Last. By Martin Sindell. Cloth’ 
Pp. 377. Price, $1.50. Boston: The Reid 
Publishing Company. 


Tuts is a Christian Science romance that 
belongs to the class of religious novels in which 
the purpose of propaganda is evidently a 
master motive with the writer. The story 
deals with the life of a beautiful girl, Ernestine 
Maxfield, who from the position of heiress 
awakes to find herself penniless through 
unfortunate investments on the part of her 
guardian. She eventually secures a position 
in a dry-goods store; later works as a domestic 
in a country home, ahd finally finds employ- 
ment as a mill-hand in a large factory, when 
the wheel turns for her, bringing peace, plenty 
and happiness into her life. 

Running parallel with the story of Miss Max- 
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field is that of the Rev. John Love, a brilliant 
clergyman who long fights Christian Science 
but whose life and works are marked by great 
nobility. He finally is forced to accept Chris- 
tian Science and in so doing loses for a time 
the favor of a beautiful and wealthy young 
woman to whom he is deeply attached. 

Several other characters enter into the warp 
and woof of the romance, chief of which are 
Mrs. Stanley, a prominent Christian Science 
practitioner; Mr. Mayhorn, the owner of the 
mill in which Miss Maxfield finds employment. 
He is also the mayor of the town and later 
becomes a suitor for Miss Maxfield’s hand. 
Mr. and Mrs. Randolph and their daughter 
Eula, and Mr. Tremaine, who marries Miss 
Randolph. 

There are many religious discussions in 
which the views of Christian Science are 
clearly presented. 

Though far inferior to Paul Anthony, Chris- 
tian, as literature, as romance and as a con- 
vincing presentation of the dominant ideals 
held by Christian Scientists, this book is very 
superior to Out of the Depths. 

One of the chief defects of Mr. Sindell’s 
story is its padding. There is a vast amount 
of space taken up in trivial talk or ruminations 
on the part of the principal characters, which 
in many instances has little or no bearing on 
the religious thought the author presents very 
fully in the latter part of the novel. A man 
must be gifted with insight and imagination— 
something of the rare power of the poet or 
painter, to invest the common talk of his char- 
acters and their musings with charm and 
interest for the general reader. A Tolstoi can 
do this; Mr. Howells possesses in a large 
degree this power; and not a few of the great 
veritists or realistic novelists of Europe have 
sueceeded in a marked manner. But the 
work of novelists wanting in strong imagina- 
tive power becomes dull, commonplace and 
tedious when they indulge to:any great extent 
in attempts at this kind of portrayal. - 

This criticism, we think, may be fairly 
urged against Satisfied at Last. If the 377 
pages had been condensed into 150, or at most 
200 pages, the story would have gained im- 
mensely in strength, interest and effectiveness. 


Comrades: A Story of Social Adventure in 


Calijornia. By Thomas Dixon, Jr. Illus- 
trated by C. D. Williams. Cloth. Pp. $20. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Companv 
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Tuomas Drxon, Jr., erstwhile preacher, 
more recently fictionist, is a writer of vivid 
imagination, fertility of resource, abundant 
word flowage, and of sensitiveness to every- 
thing except the truth. In his story of social 
adventure he conjures up an absurd situation, 
builds a mighty man of straw, and then 
thrashes it with all the enthusiasm of a Don 
Quixote charging a windmill. The situation 
would be humorous and the book might pass 
as a mere pot-boiler of an impecunious author, 
or as the passing extravagance of a cheap 
notoriety-seeker were it not for the seriousness 
of the subject with which it deals, 

No man, not even an irresponsible Dixon, 
has any right, just for the sake of creating a 
sensation, to so falsify a great social movement 
as has this irrational teller of tales. 

Socialism is a great, deep, world-wide, 
rational, scientific, Christian movement for the 
betterment of the race. On its surface drifts 
the scum of fanaticism, misunderstanding, 
greed-selfishness and folly. Dixon's fault is 
that he takes this scum, forces it into unnatural 
and ever-impossible conditions, exhibits it to 
the world as a monstrous failure and then 
labels it by implication at least, as Socialism. 

It is as if some one should take all the vaga- 
ries that have ever pertained to Christianity, 
segregate them, put them into impossible 
relations, describe their absurdities, announce 
their failure and then affirm that in them, the 
Christian movement, having been seen at its 
best, is found utterly wanting. 

Now we know that the Christian movement 
is not truly represented by literalists, ascen- 
sionists, holy jumpers, Sandfordites, Dowie- 
ites and Dixonites, but by the great truth- 
seekers, liberty-lovers, and good-will bringers 
of all ages, before as well as since the time of 
Christ. By the same token the great Social- 
istic movement is inspired and guided by our 
profoundest minds in literature, philosophy, 
science, music and art. It is astonishing that 

rocesses of reasoning starting from so many 
different standpoints, should head to the same 
1. 

This does not mean that a complete Social- 
istic program can be or should be carried out 
at once or even attempted. It means rather 
an ideal to be conceived and followed by slow 
processes and through the quiet adaptations of 
time. It is, of course, admitted that there are 
so-called Socialists who claim otherwise just 
as there are so-called Christians who claim 
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extravagant things, but both Christianity and 
Socialism are much deeper movements than 
many even of their followers perceive. 

A shallow-minded, sensation-seeking, noto- 
riety-loving, truth-disregarding man like Dixon 
has, of course, no power to conceive of such 
great movements and relations. He is, per- 
haps, after all, rather to be pitied than blamed. 

Rosert E. BissBee. 


The Mystery of the Pinckney Draught: A 
Study in Constitutional History. By Hon. 
Charles C. Nott, former Chief Justice of the 
United States Court of Claims. Pp., 300. 

New York: The Cen- 


Price, $2.00 net. 

tury Company. 

Tuis is an attempt to vindicate the memory 
of Charles Pinckney, of South Carolina, a 
member of the convention which framed the 
Constitution for the United States. Of this 
Pinckney the author says: 

“For more than seventy years he has been a 
condemned and misrepresented man, and what 
is strange, though not inexplicable, his dis- 
grace was primarily caused by the indispens- 
able work which he unselfishly performed for 
his country without honor and without 
reward.” 

Such a statement immediately arouses 
interest and sympathy. That any great his- 
toric character should permanently suffer 
injustice is repugnant to the feelings of the 
American people. 

Though, whether Pinckney deserved a long- 
withheld credit for the construction of the 
Constitution or not makes no practical differ- 
ence, it does make a moral difference; and 
whether or not the author has proved his case, 
his work cannot be slighted by the future his- 
torian. 

“The ‘Pinckney Draught’ is the draught of 
the Constitution of the United States in the 
State Department in Washington. It has been 
there for a long time and for a long time has 
been discredited as a false and worthless docu- 
ment, though it was placed there by Charles 
Pinckney, of South Carolina, himself.” 

It is the purpose of this review simply to call 
attention to the matter, but not to discuss it at 
length or to attempt any definite analysis of the 
evidence. It is sufficient to say that Judge 
Nott makes out a strong case. 

Rosert E. BisBee. 
The Coming Science. By Hereward Carring- 
ton, with an introduction by James H. 
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Hyslop, Ph.D., LL.D. Cloth. Pp. 394. 
Price, $1.50 net. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Company. 


AT Last we have a rational and well-written 
work on psychic research by an author who 
knows his business and keeps his feet on solid 
scientific ground. This is the highest possible 
praise and I am glad to give it. It is refresh- 
ing to read an author who is willing to confess 
that the unproved is unproved, and who does 
not claim to know the unknowable. 

According to Mr. Carrington the coming 
science is psychic research. “This is the logi- 
cal outcome of modern thought and will repre- 
sent an extension of our present-day science in 
the right and logical direction.” 

The existence of discarnate spirits is not yet 
absolutely proved, but certain phenomena are 
better explained by this theory than by any 
other. A negative to this theory has never 
been proved and cannot be on a 
grounds above. It can only be answered 
after a lengthy personal investigation and 
course of study. One may encounter a hun- 
dred fraudulent mediums before one is dis- 
covered who is honest; but that is no reason 
for asserting that all are dishonest. 

Among the themes treated in the book are 
the philosophy of life, the origin and nature of 
consciousness, hypnotism, telepathy, sleep and 
dreams, modern spiritualism, the case of Mrs. 
Piper, apparitions, weighing the soul, haunted 
houses, and premonitions. 

The author’s conclusion is that if one simple 
fact which the psychical researcher defends is 
proved to be true, then the fundamental con- 
ceptions of science, as at present held, must 
be completely shaken. It will not be neces- 
sary to retract any of the laws or facts which 
have been won with such great exertion, at 
such a cost, but merely to remodel our concep- 
tions of science and enlarge its boundaries so 
as to include the new facts—and possibly to 
include a spiritual universe, a world of forces 
and causes of which we see the resultants 
merely. 

The importance and significance of the work 
is so great “that it should be endowed a thou- 
sand times more lavishly than any of the 
churches since it is, or soon will be, the only 
means and the sole weapon with which to suc- 
cessfully combat materialism.” 

Rosert E. BisBee. 
The Educational Ideal in the Ministry. By 
William Herbert Percy Faunce, Cloth. 
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Pp. 286. Price, $1.25 net. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 


Tue avuTuor of this highly thoughtful vol- 
ume is president of Brown University and one 
of the leading scholars of the Baptist church 
in America. ‘The volume, which contains the 
series of lectures given in the Lyman Beecher 
course at Yale University in 1908, has been 
prepared with a special view to being of prac- 
tical value to progressive, earnest orthodox 
clergymen in their important life-work. One 
may not agree with the author’s religious 
points-of-view at all times, but about the prac- 
tical worth of the volume to those for whom it 
has been prepared there can be no question. 

The lectures concern the following subjects: 
‘The Place of the Minister in Modern Life,” 
“The Attitude of Religious Leaders Toward 
New Truth,” “Modern Use of Ancient Scrip- 
tures,” “The Demand for Ethical Leader- 
ship,” “The Service of Psychology,” “The 
Direction of Religious Education,” “The Re- 
lation of the Church and the College,” and 
“The Education of the Minister by His Task.” 

All these lectures are pregnant with vital 
thought for earnest men and women of every 
faith, The author an admirable 
style, clear, forcible and marked by beauty of 
diction. The following closing paragraph in 
the lecture on “The Attitude of Religious 
Leaders Toward New Truth” will give the 
reader a fair example of Dr. Faunce’s style and 
the spirit of the work: 

“We may sum up our whole discussion of 
the minister’s mediating work by saying that 
he is to keep alive man’s faith in an ever- 
present God. He is the coupler between the 
generations, uniting past and present in a 
common vision of the indwelling Spirit. 
Goodness does not consist in reading how 
other men were good, and religion is not 
describing the altars which other generations 
have built. Rudyard Kipling has a story 
entitled: “The Man Who Was.’ There are 
sincerely devout men who seem to believe in a 
God who was. He was with Moses, they say, 
opening up streams in the flinty rock; but 
now men must dig wells or build aqueducts if 
they want water. He was with Israel, grant- 
ing the people bread from Heaven; but now if 
a man wants bread, let him work for it. He 
was with David and anointed him to the king- 
ship; but now He anoints nobody, and those 
who want high office must secure the votes. 
About the year 100 A.D. all inspiration ceased, 
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and about 200 A.D. all miracles ceased, and 


now in a world bereft of divine voices we 
stumble and grope till the end. O young 
prophets of the truth, such an idea is the 
master falsehood of humanity! It is the one 
fundamental untruth which will put unreality 
into every sermon and impiety into every 
prayer. Our God was, and is, and is to come. 
In your familiar garden you may hear His 
voice in the cool of the day. Moriah is to him 
not more sacred than Monadnock, ner did 
Aaron’s rod bear diviner blossoms than our 
golden-rod. Why seek we the living God 
only among the dead symbols? The Bible is 
not the story of a vanished splendor, the mel- 
ancholy memorial of departed powers. It is 
the revelation of powers that now play about 
us, victories that may be won, and a life which 
in every nation and every age may be lived by 
faith in the ‘Strong Son of God, Immortal 
Love.’” 

An Essay on the Distribution of Livelihood. 

By Rossingtor Stanton. 

THOUGH written in a condensed and some- 
what obscure style, this book is a contribution 
of some value to the discussion of a problem 
that will never be settled until it is settled right. 

“The sense of this essay,” says the author, 
“from its corrective aspect, is that interest 
should be eliminated from the economic organ- , 
ization of society, and, upon the assumption 
that the evil is the natural heritage of the cit- 
izenship in general, without consideration of 
prior occupancy, that rent should be absorbed 
and used for the general benefit. If when the 
first, or both of these have been effected, there 
exists conditions of distressful livelihood, then 
population should be restricted.” 

The book is of interest to close students of 
economics only. 

Rosert E. Bissee. 


Entering the Kingdom. By James Allen. 
New York: R. F. Fenno & Company. 
“He wuo earnestly resolves to find the 

Kingdom,” says the author, “will commence 

to meditate, and to rigidly examine his heart 

and mind and life in the light of that Supreme 

Perfection which is the goal of his attainment. 

On his way to that goal he must pass through 

three Gateways of Surrender. The first is the 

Surrender of Desire; the second is the Surren- 

der of Opinion; the third is the Surrender of 

Self.” 

The book turns on the author’s explanation 
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of what he means by these three great steps in 
spiritual experience. 

Some will consider the book theoretical 
rather than practical, and yet those who 
rightly understand it will find it helpful. It is 
a valuable addition to the literature of spiritual 
things. Rospert E. Bissee. 


A Junior Congregation. By James M. Farrar, 
D.PD. Cloth. Pp. 220. Price, $1.20 net. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


Tuts book will be welcomed by many a per- 
plexed pastor who has been troubled because 
of the poverty of the literature upon the child’s 
relation to the church’s service. In this book 
we have the results of a pastor’s experience of 
twenty-five years with a junior congregation. 
The book is thoroughly practical. ‘The open- 
ing chapter is given to “ General Purposes and 
Methods,” and the remaining space is taken 
up with a year’s sermons to children, just as 
they were delivered the pastor. More 


could not be asked by one who is interested in 
training the children in the church and for the 
church than to have a man who has made a 
success of this work lay down in clear English 


his purposes and methods, and then give a 


sample sermon for each Sunday of the year. 
And one of the most remarkable things is the 
brief space in which the work is done. 

Frank W. Courier. 


The Marooner. By Charles Frederick Holder. 
Cloth. Pp. 305. Price, $1.50. New York: 
B. W. Dodge & Company. 

Proressor Charles Frederick Holder is one 
of our most versatile popular writers.. His 
works of a semi-scientific character have given 
him an eminent place among the compara- 
tively few authors who can invest natural 
science with the charm of fiction. His serious 
essays are always scholarly, bu: aever dull. 
Many readers of THe ARENA will recall with 
pleasure the essays that appeared in this maga- 
zine on “The Dragon in America,” “The 
United States of South America: A Dream of 
Empire,” and “The Quaker and the Puritan.” 

In the present volume Dr. Holder has given 
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us a piece of fiction that will make glad the 
hearts of youths who revel in hairbreadth 
escapes and deadly perils by sea. Many years 
ago, as a young man, the author followed a 
seafaring life for a time, and some of the 
extraordinary events described in The Ma- 
rooner he personally witnessed during this 
period. His knowledge thus gained also 
enables him to give us many vivid pictures of 
seafaring life, and especially of ships in a hurri- 
cane, storm-tossed and at the mercy of the 
reefs. 

In the first few chapters apparently two 
independent stories are carried forward: one 
being a tragic tale of wrecks on the Fiorida 
reefs, brought about by a band of desperate 
characters who systematically compass the 
destruction of vessels for the spoils that may 
thus be secured: the other a love story of the 
North, in which a beautiful Canadian girl who 
has been educated in a convent and who sup- 
poses herself to be the daughter of a French 
trapper, and a handsome and wealthy aristo- 
cratic New Yorker fall in love and are married. 
The pictures of New York life fifty years ago 
are vivid and well drawn, and into the heart of 
the story is introduced a sweet little Christmas 
tale in which the hero is a newshoy who 
becomes a great portrait painter. The love 
romance of the hero and heroine of the novel 
has a rude awakening, not, however, owing to 
serious faults on the part of either party, but 
from the flight of the beautiful girl-wife from 
New York to the amazing ending of the tale, 
the action is swift. There are many highly 
dramatic and improbable, not to say impos- 
sible, situations, in which the melodramatic 
element preponderates. 

In spite of the fact that the story will tax the 
credulity of the most credulous if he stops to 
consider various events and dramatic happen- 
ings described, owing to the rapid action and 
the changes in scenes, situations and the per- 
sonnel dealt with, the effect on the reader is not 
unlike that of a well-acted melodrama, when 
the audience is carried along so swiftly that it 
does not realize the elements of improbability 
entering into the play. 
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and reference to the best current sources for detailed infor- 
mation, together with a special letter in regard to the general 
field, ‘This letter will whenever possible, bring out the relation 
of the subject to the petitioner’s point of view or circumstances. 























Spreciric InroRMATION—Any specific question on these subjects 
may be asked of the Bureau on the same terms. Our files are 
unusually complete in the matter of detailed information 
systematically collected over a long period of years, and handled 
exclusively by experts in each field. In addition to the subjects 
mentioned above we have a great deal of material on allied sub- 
jects not yet sufficient to be made into regular departments. 
Ask us. If the Bureau has not the information required the fee 
will be returned. 



































The special attention of readers of the ARENA« is called to the 
departments of news on some of these subjects that have been fur- 
nished the ARENA by the Bureau each month for the past two years. 











The service of the Bureau will be of special value to members 
of clubs and debating organizations. 














Address all Questions to 


The Bureau of Civic and Industrial Research 


5 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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PALMER 


Gasoline Engines, Launches and 
Pumping Engines 


We build both two and four-cycle motors, either jump 
or snap spark 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


PALMER BROS., Ces Cob, Conn. 


New YorK—242 Fourth Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA—The Bourse 
Boston—85 Union Street 


Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 
$. W. Cor. Broadway at 54th Street 


Ideal Location, 














Near 
Theaters, Shops, 
and Central Park. 


Fine Cuisine. 


Excellent Food and | 
Reasonable Prices. 


7 Close te Sixth Ave. | 
“L” and Subway, 
and all Surface 
Car Limes. 


Transient yon 
40 with Bath, 
os 5°. ap. 





Send fer Booklet. 
HARRY P. STIMSON, Fermeriy with Hotel Imperial. 
Rg. J. BINGHAM, Formerly with Hotel Woodward. 
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Henry Romeike, Inc. 








The oldest and most reliable 
BUREAU of PRESS CLIPPINGS 





The Press Cutting Bureau founded by the late 
Heary Romeike reads through its hundreds of 
employees every newspaper and periodical of im- 
portance in the United States and Canada, aad 
threugh the European Branches all the leading 
papers published on the sivilized globe. We read 
and cut notices on any subject, no matter what it 
may be or in what part ef the world it may ap- 
pear. Clippings eollested from these thousands 
of papers are mailed to our subseribers day by 


Terms, $5.00 for 100 clippings; eheaper terms 
on large orders. Write for circulars, terms, ete. 





H. ROMEIKE, Ine. 
110-112 W. 26th St., NEW YORK CITY 


Branches in Londen, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome 
and Bidney. 
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RENTON, 





FOR WEARERS OF 
KNEE DRAWERS 


THERE’S A 


Yoda, 


agi 
BosToN GARTER 


DELIGHTFULLY COMFORTABLE 
To THE BARE LEG 
™ NON-ELASTIOC, TUBULAR 
KNIT LEG BAND 
ELASTIC. ADJUSTABLE 


Vile Suis 


CUSHION 


RUBBER BUTTON CLASP 


GEORGE FROST CO., Makers 
BOSTON 

Cotton Pendant, Nickel Plate, 25c. 

Silk Pendant, Gold Plate. - 50c. 


Sample Pair Mailed 
on Keceipt of Price 


GCOD ALL THE YEAR ROUND 
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